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ANIMAL NAMES IN ILOKO 


Monicn Vaxovensezcn, C0. 1 C. M. 
Kancoaw-Araraw, Mountain Puovuron, P. 1 


Ix A PREVIOUS Papen, published in the Journan 47. 133-173, 
we described the different kinds of plants, whose Tloko names had 
come to our notice. . We shall try to do the same now with the 
names of animals; but, instead of arranging them alphabetically 
in one large list, we shall separate them into several smaller lists, 
according to the most common zoological classifications. 

We shall not give scientific names, both because they are not s0 
necessary here as in the treatment of flowers, and because we 
should be much handicapped on account of a less thorough know!- 
edge of ornithology, ichthyology, entomology, carcinology, and con- 




















chology. 

‘Animals that have no native Iloko name will not be included 
here: e.g., the horse, kabdyo, Spanish, caballo; the cow, baka, Sp., 
vaca; the sheep, karnéro, Sp., carnero; etc. 


I. Mamata 
ablé: oft. piss. 
alinjo: wild boar. This animal is very common in the Philippines, 
where exteusive forested areas afford it ample shelter and hunting fs not 
practiced on a very large scale. The different Toko names for boar, sow, 
eto. are the eame as thove used to designate the corresponding domestic 


: dog. As is the case with all domesticated animals, the dogs they 
here ure generally much smaller than the corresponding breeds in 
und America, and besides little or no care is taken to prevent 
sromis@hons breeding. In some places dogs form a tral aeset to the hunter, 
Jat in general they are simply house guards roaming about freely, very 
oft in seareh of food. A strange fact is that, as soon ae a member of 
de: aed ‘ntacaretian tet wearing bs sakirs eo ones 
dogs in unison, eo that the person can hardly escape 
sen tM Toko explain this on the ground that some of these 
ment, and consequently # dog scents danger at their 
bconsiders them ae a real enemy; it would be superfluous 
his explanation. The Toko have no special name for bitch. 
éken: the pupp: or whelp of the dog. 
burbur(an): nar gale rata cll tcl ag 
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thick hair, generally wavy or curly. From ‘the stem turbdr “ fur," 
and the locative suffix on. 

idog: a kind of dog with grayish har, 

polidw; m kind of dog with white hair. 

posaki: lap dog, Perhaps « corrupt Spanish term from pasa “ come 
along” and egal “bere” , 

Mbuy: hog, pig, ewine, Hoga mre domestic animale exceedingly useful 
here, as pork forme the bulk of the animal meat in moet towns and vil- 
lages, They are generally black-haired, the white-haired ones being very 
TETe, 

huld: boar. 
fakdags sow, 
buride: showt. 

bikes: ape, monkey (in general). One kind of monkey ia rather com- 
mon in the forests, and the Toko sometimes catch it and keep it in cap- 
tivity. Tt le comparatively emall, ond hos a rather long tail, 

bad: rat. A name very often applied te all rodents that have the gen- 
eral appearance of rata or mice. 

(64) bao a kind of rat with diminutive ears and short tall, Tha term 
bdbao (nm reduplicated form of bad) means, “ resembling the bad, or rat.” 

buld: ofr. bdbuy. 

buraey (én): the male of the monkey, when old. 

burbdrfon): cfr. deo. 

burida; cir. bobuy, 

(merajbuttt> a kind of «mal) mouse. In other dialects, o,g. Taneg, 
butit means, “tat” or “ mouse"; the prefix indicates resemblance or simi- 
larity. This word is sometimes spelled marabutik (the final @ or & pro- 
nounced more or leas na a glottal catch), and butik means “ speckled 
animal.” 

dayonp- dugong. 

idog: cfr, dev. 

kaldia}: goat. Goats are sometimes milked, but rather rarely) they 
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are mostly kept for their meat, and, as they generally foam about 
liberty, they cost the owner little or nothing and annoy the neighbors 
menéely, A collar consisting of o kind of triangle made of three, 
wood or bamboo ocecasionally keeps them from passing through bamboo 
fences. Hoge ornamented with the same devite muy sometimes be 
places where these animals are not kept in ation, 

kigaw:_ cfr. woed. 

kuti: guines pig, cavy. 

kuraropnit: hat. The small bat, found especially in large buildings, 
ae churches, rectories, towera, municipal balldings, ete. 

ludlidfom): cfr, aged, 

misoip: wild eat. 

matit: Philippine squirrel. 

sudd}: carabao or water buMfalo. One of the moat weefnl domestlo 
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animals in the Toko evuntry, where rice is the staple food crop and is 
on land that has been overilowed. In waste places wild carabnos 
may be met, bat tliey are the offepring of domesticated ones that escaped 
from bondage in bygone times. 
‘dhen: cfr. dao. 
orhin: young. A name actually applied to the young of the horse 
(colt), the cow (olf), the carabao (calf), the eheep (lamb), the goat 
(kid), ete. 
pdnnihi: fruit bat, flying fox. It is sometimes eaten, but not gen- 
pasiki: cfr, deo. 
pile: cat. ‘This animal is much leas eotmmen here then in many other 
countries, where their young are often killed; thia rarely happens here, 
as the kittens are generally much deaired. 
eblé: a cat running wild, a runabout. 
adgavy: « kind of wild animal, resembling the wild cat. The same name 
is applied to a kind of hind 
sasgid: shrew, This animal, which closely resembles a mouse, diffuses 
a peculiar odor that keeps the cate away. 
takéap: cfr. bddbuy. 
ugad: deer. This animal is very common in the forested areas, and {ns 
easy to bunt at night, provided one lma a strong light that attracts and 
dazsles it. The practien is actually forbidden by the authorities, The sume 
word is applied to venison. The Ilcko have no special names for doe and 
beck, 
kigow: fawn. 
Indddd (en) > a young deer whoee antlers are still simple spikes without 
tines. 


Il. Breps 

abofén): cfr. mandk. 

aiiiyo: jungle fowl. ‘This bird ie very common in the forested areas 
and is often caught in snares with the help of a cock used as o deeoy, 

(potpip)atdyo> a large gallinaceou# bird with striped plumage aad 
large HiT. It strongly resembles the common barnyurd fowl, especially in 
ite legs. From the stem addyo “jungle fowl,” and the instrumental prafix 
party, derived from the prefix mad, which forma transitive verbs and 
means “gathering.” 

adlimbuyig(en): cir. mondh. 

alimiket?: a kind of wild dove with gray plumage. 

allagdd(om) 2. 0 kind of amall bird with black plumage; its size is that 
of the lavelawigan. 

aivédp: a kind of small bird, generally found near rivers and brooks. 

arbdn: the chick of the toklidy}, Arbdw means aleg “Hock,” 

(aerit-)aseit:> a kind of bind with black plumage; ite size ie that of a 
turtledove, and it ves near the water; ite cry is gonorally heard ot dusk. 
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Awit “carrying on the shoulder or on the linck,” but the name is 
probably onomatopoetie for the ery of this particular bird. \ 

hagd: a kind of small bird with yellow breast and blackish hack. ‘Bagd 
moans “strip of bark (used to bind palay into bundles).” 

{bina} bdi: cfr. mondk, 

(bal) ballitpate: a kind of emall bird, otherwise unknown to us 

hdlog: a kind of wild pigeon, larger than the turtledove, but with the 
samy plumage. 

bandig: efr, bimddg. 

tonnatir(as): a kind of bird with dark-colored plumage; tte size is 
thet of the turtledove and it has « similar hill. 

baridpkokdradg: a kind of emall bird with speckled plumage, black and 
white; its size is that of the toldé and it lives on the hills. Bariiyko- 
kérowtg ta also the name of a tree. 

bdrog: cir. bdlog. 

torkakdk: a kind of large bird with speckled plumage; in sim ond 
general appearance it resembles a pigeon. 

berréko;: o kind of amall bird living near the water. 

Didiig: « kind of kingfisher. Bidity means also “black wart.” 

billit> a goneral name for emall birds, aa sparrows, ete: 

billit(én): cir, mandck. 

billit taleip: « kind of sparrow. devastating rice Melds. Tileay meana 
“deaf. 

binddg: o kind of large bird with speckled plumage, black and white; 
ite sixe is that of an ordinary barnyard fowl. ria 

(tia) bisdg? o kind of amall bird with grayish-brown plumage; it meets 
among pebbles on the banks of rivers. 

bittegdew; o kind of Insectivorous bird; ite size is that of « crow, 

bokkardé: a kind of very wild bird. The same name is applied to a 
kind of crocodile. 

béles: a kind of bird, otherwise unknown to us. 

baldee: cfr, mandk, 

bolidia: ofr, mandk, 

bulliliaiep: a kind of green parrakest, very common and often kept in 
captivity. 

d(wm)oldga: cfr, mondk. 

dalampidw: « kind of bird living near the sea ond feeding on ipon, 
# kind of small fish. 

(dal) dalladeo: o kind of amall bird with blue plumage; its ulm is that 
of the lowlawigan, 

(daljdelokddék: kind of very emall bird; ite size ia that of the pit- 
pilid?. Dalokdék means “needle thrust; the reduplication buplies re- 
semblance. 

dalosipi: cir, mondk, 

dariziy(en): ctr. mondk. 

(dil) dilladso: ofr. duldalladao. 

dim: a kind of bird, probably fatulous. 
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ddrog: a kind of sparrow much resembling the common house sparrow, 

(gabur)gabdr: a kind of bird of the sim of = quail; its ery ia heard 
whon it j= ill. and it covers its dead with dirt, ete Gabir monna “ covering 
with earth, ete.;" the reduplication indleates either resemblance or repeti- 
tion of an action. 

(gan) ganidkaw: o kind of bird of the size of a turtledove. The Make 
threaten disotedient children with the coming of the gangonidkew, which 
ia supposed to fly away with wayward children. 

gikpik: ao kind of bird with white breast and black beak; ite size is that 
of a tartledore. 

(gi)giuts = kind of small bird with gray plumage; it resembles the 


idaw: cfr. mandk. 

itik: m kind of freah-water duck with speckled plumage, yellow, brown, 
ete.; if Is not very common, 

(maspr)dkab: = kind of small bird with speckled plumage; tts size fs 
that of the house sparrow. Kdkab means “coop;" it is hard to understand 
what the transitive prefix macy has to do with the nome of this particular 
bird; the initial & of the stem is dropped after a prefix ending in #p. 

itakdk: a kind of cuckoo, 

kaldavjoy: # kind of parrot with plumage of different colora. 

kolopdti; pigeon. Pigeons are kept, although not extensively, for their 
young whose flesh Is much valued; no other use is made of them, 

kalapiné: a kind of emall bird with gray plumage; it lives near the 
water. 

kdlow: « kind of hornbill. Tt ts very common in forested arcas and 
its cry is very loud and easily recognisable. 

kali: a kind of large hawk with speckled plumage, brown and white; 
it devastates the poultry yards, 

kalldw: a kind of large wading bird with yellow plumage; ite neck in 
yery long and ite body is larger than that of an ordinary duck. 

kamasa (én): cfr. mandk. 

kanndwey: « kind of heron with white plumoge; it Is very common 
and lives in the vicinity of rivers and brooks. 

(kuma)kdput: a kind of pelican, Adput is the name of a kind of fishing 
net; wm is an infix for neutral verte, and the reduplication of the stem 
implies easiness of action. 

Kerordy (an): chr. mandk, 

(mar) atidey: the sicnaw-dt or tailor bird, so called because it ia very 
fond of katdday (Sesbania grandiflora}; the initial & of the stem is 
dropped after the prefix mavy, which moans “ca thering.” 

kawiten: ctr. mandk. 

kawkdee: a kind of bird with black plumage; it resembles a pigeon in 
sim ani general appearance. Kowkder means “dipping (the hand, ete.) 
fin water." 

kepkép: a kind of bird with speckled plomage; its size is that of « 
turtledove: Kepkép means “embracing.” ioe 
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bidw: a kind of oriole with yellow and black plumage. vi. 
Killaweit: # kind of «mall bird with light-colored p we: it resembles 
the banaatiron, and is amaller than the tokliap. 
homniber : o kind of large, fabulous bird, supposed to fly away with men. 
komgkaig: oa kind of small bird; ite cry is heard at dusk. Kdep- 
kény means “hollowing out, beating something hollow.” 
‘kulaldbasty: « kind of large bird with gray plumage; it feeds on chickens. 
kulldaw> « kind of owl, larger than the pick; its Iugubrious ery ia heard 
at night and considered a bad omen. 
kuripattesp: «a kind of insectivorous bird with dark-colored plumage; 
it resembles o martin. Kwripatiddy in ulso the name of a vine. 
busibéiy: a kind of small bird with green und white plumage. 
latpae (én: cfr. mandk. 
langgéig: a kind of bird whore cry is considered angural by the Igorota. 
The Rankanay call lt tile, Ladggda means “fool.” 
Idaak; cfr. mandk. 
(Ie }loseig(an}: o kind of bird with very bright, showy plomage; it 
iz amaller in size than the common chick and is given to hopping. 
laydlay: o kind of amall hird with striped plumage, Loydloy is also 
the name of » flah, 
Hiapey(én): cfr. mandk, 
Maipifén): a kind of bird, otherwise unknown to us, 
monnabél> a kind of wading bird with long neck and jogs and brown, 
plumage; it feeds on tish. Maxnabdl is probably either a corruption of 
menpabél, or maijjabdl from the transitive prefix madp and the «tem 
abd! “weaving,” or a contraction of the same Prefix moAy ond some tn- 
Enown utem in d, 4, or #. , 
mandk; barnyard fowl, chicken, This hird fs exceedingly common, but 
the varieties found here are generally smaller than the European or 
American. Chickens umually roam at Hherty and very little or no care 
in taken in keeping the breeds pure. On the other hanil, gamerocks are 
taken much care of, na cockfighting is a general pastime ond very often 
the occasion of heavy betting. AT! of which may help to explain why the 
Tioko bave more names for the different variétien of cocks than for the 
different breeds of chickens, _ 
kawiten: the cock. 
tipo: the hen. Opa means alec “ rent, borrowing, lending.” Both 
these names ure used also for the males and females of other birds. 
plék; the chick. 
d(um)jaldge: 2 pullet. Daldga, in Tagalog, means “girl, maiden"; 
the inflx wm forme verba meaning “to become, to prow," 
powusidn: @ laying hen. Pomusidm iy derived elther from the stem 
piri “shelling (grain, etc.)," or from the tem bust “popped (corn, 
ete)" combined with paw... an, which is the beeatlve of the 
transitive prefix mang; the Initial p or 5 of the stem in combined 
with the final #y of the prefix into m, 
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(bing )ddi: wm capon; a cock with the genera) appearance and the 
gait of w hen, Bobddi, from the stem ffi, means “female,” the inflx 
in implica resemblance. The same terms are applied te men, 

eaguréir: « chicken whose feathers stand om end: ‘The aame term 
is applied to thread full of bite of fiber (because It was spun 
badly) or fall of knots (becanse it was broken several times). 

tékomp: a tuilless chicken. The same term ia also used for otber 
birds without tail. 

karordy(an): a breed of chickens with yellow legs 


In the following, which are the most common varieties of cocks, the 
suffix en indicates resemblance: 


abo(én): a cock with gray plumage and reddish tail. Abo¢m means 
alao “gray or nah-colored.” 
alimbuyig (en): a cock with very dark red plumage. 
billit(¢n) > @ cock with red plumage and red legs, Bilt means 
“small bird” 
boldw: « cock with dark brownish-yellow or drab plumage. 
bolidia: » cock with yellowieh plumage. 
datosdpi: o cock with light-red plomage. 
deriedy(mm): a cock with black and white plumage. Darisey means 
“purity, good quality.” 
idow: a cock with black and white plumage, and black legs. [daw 
means alao “heathen sacrifice or superstition.” 
kameso(én): a cock with biack and white plumage. 
laitGaw (én): a cock with red and white plumage 
Ideak: @ cock with black and white plumage and white legs, 
litay(én): « cock with black and white plumage and legs, Litpdy 
owans “diversion.” Lidgayén is also the nume of an important town 
in the province of Pangasinan. 
pensago(ém): a cock with gray plumage. Pannogodm ia probably de- 
rived from the combination peay...¢n, which indicates resemblance, 
and some unknown stem in d, a, oF ¢, perhape: fagd “wubterrancous 
place,” or adgo “nue.” 
sinduydig(en): a cock with dark-reddish 
(man)mandk: o general name for birds. Cir. tumataydb. Mandk means 
“ehicken;" the reduplication indicates resemblance. 
oridaw: « kind of emall bird with bine breast and black back; it is » 
little larger than the fawrlatoigen and lives in bushes and hedges on eul- 
tivated arana. 
oridjed: a kind of bird with brown and yellow plumage; ite size is 
that of a turtledove. 
Pdgows o kind of turtledove; in plumage and «lee it very mmch re 
wembles the common European turtledeve. 
pomegide: ofr, mandk, 
pondi: a bird with grayish plamage; it is a little larger then the 
bullitieiny of parrakest, 
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pannego(¢a): cfr, mandk, 

pépa: wild duck, mallard. 

pattiki> « kind of bird feeding on fishes. oh 

perrokd: a kind of amall bird with brown: plumaga; it is a little larger 
thon the fawlowigon. 

pidk: cfr. mandk. 

(pi)ptit: a kind of very amall bird similar to the eeusoiw-(¢ or tailor 
bird in size and plumage. 2 

(pit) pikek: a kind of very smal! bird with white breast end black 
back; ite size ig that of the sowsaw-it or tailor bird. 

(pir) pirite: o kind of amall bird with greenish back; its size ia that of 
& common chick and it appears in the montha of June an] July. 

(pit)pitieg: o kind of amall bird with gray plumage; ite elee le that 
of the house eparrow, Pitia} meana “very alight imovement;" the redupli- 
cation indicates repeated small movements, 

(pit) pitlagdic: m kind of very amall bird with white and black plumage. 

pitdpit: a kind of small bird with grayiah-brown plnmage. ‘The name 
of this bind ia onomatopoctic for its ory, which it utters at regular inter- 
vals while it ascends higher and higher, in the same way as the ekylark. 

pide; m kind of amall bird with black plumage and red eyes. Its size 
is about that of a common chick. 

piek; a kind of owl, smaller than any other species known by the Toko, 
0. &- tho tulldoie. Mdek is often tsed as general name for all owls. 

pigo: a kind of quail. Pago is the name of an unimportant municipality 
in the province of La Union 

ponoy: a kind of large bird with of a dirty in genera 
appearance like the turtledove, — ein ee te 

(rot jratit: o Kind of small bird with white breast and hlack back. 

(rojroidauw> w kind of small bird with dark-colored pinmage, exrept 
for the breast which in blue; it in a little larger than the lawiawlgan. 

edgenp: o kind of large bird with black and white plumage; ita size is 
that af the pigeon, “ 

eugurede: cir. mandk. 

(ouk)sckilop? 9 kind of large bird with plumage resembling the soll in 
color, which makes ft difficult to eee when sitting; ite size is that of the 

wilebedic: a kind of kingfisher with blue and plomage; it re 
semblen thn bidity, Int is larger, ate a 

wallopisfiow; ao kind of awallow, 

witei? m Kind of hawk; if resembles the erow in size and the turtledove 
in. plumagu. 

(waa )ecirrit> a kind of tailor bird; it builds ite nest under the eaves, 
qe: pate of large bird with speckled Plumage; ite size is that of 
a pigeon. Seppdg means aleo “plungit p bird m 
oa: oe 0 “plinging down (like = bird of prey). 


oMiteg? ® kind of bird resembling the quail, but with red plumage, . 
fe ie quail, A red plumage, and 
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(man) itréng: a kind of amall bird, otherwise uninown to us. Manibréay 
means aléo “murderer,” namely: tho relative of a dead perean, whe 
exeentes the latter's anpposed last will, whlch eonslate in. ordering the 
death of a mumber of persons, according to thy number of fingera be 
extended while Im « dying condition; this superstition of observing: the 
fingers extended by a dying pereon ls called aibrény. It goes without 
anying that this is not practised any more. ft should be remembered 
that the final #y of tho transitive prefix moay is combined with the initial 
a of the stem into nw, 

sinduydigten): cir. mand. 

sippdyots & kind of small bird with brownish plumage; it resembles 
a kingfisher and feeds on fish, palay, etc. Sippdyot moana also “catching 
(ag. something fiying, ete.).” 

(tag) fagd: w kind ‘of «mall bird with gray plumage; ite size is thet 
of the common chick and it bores holes im trees to mnkw ita neat. Tagd 
means “carving;” the reduplication Indicates repetition of an action or 

toyo(dn): a kind of amail bird with speckled plumage; it resembles 
the toldé, Cfr.. mendt—pannagoén ; the wufix an is w locative. 

talatjgutdng? a kind of bird. otherwise unknown to us. 

féaped: a kind of wading bird with brownish plumage; it is «maller 
than the kanadiay or heron. Pdejod mienna also “looking up;" the name 
of this particular hird probably alludes to the manner in which it lies, 

tomgrdd (an)? a kind of bird with short tail and speckled plimage, 
black and yellow; it resembles the pago or quail in general appearance 
but is larger in size, Taajrdd means “cutting aslant;" the suffix on is o 
jocative; the tame of this particular bird probably allndés to ite tailless 
appearance, 

terakatdk: « kind of small bird with gray plumage. 

forde: a kind of email bird with white breast and black wings and tall; 
it resembles the fawlacwigan but in a little larger. 

toridk: a kind of large bird with green and red plumage. Turldk is 
also the nome of o province and of ite capital. 

tarlds; Cir, torde. 

todk(on): am kind of wading bird with speckled plumage, white and 
black, chiefly white; it in smaller than the henmdway or heron. 

(mewn) ait: « kind of «mall bird with black plomayge; ite ery is heard 
at night. Tow! mesos “barking,” and the prefix manary. (combined with ¢ 
Into mina) indicates usual action, on allusion to the cry of this par- 
teular bird. 

(tuma)taydb: a general name for birds. Cir, manmandk. Tapdh means 
“fying; the imix wm and tho rednplication indicate an action per- 
formed with ease, with skill. 

tebbég: & kind of bird with gray plumage and strong lege; it resembles 
the turtledove. Tebbég la also the name of a kind of wild fig. 

teggdck: a kind of wading bird with » plumage resembling that of « 


dnok; its siza in that of tho turtledove, except for the legs and the neck. 
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tig-t: the kali, so enlled for ite ery, 

(tijtdit; o kind of very oorall bird with blue plumage. 

(ti}tirdbosy: a kind of small bird with brown plumage and long tail. 

{tog ifeg-d: the pdgaw or turtledove, #o called for ita cooing. 

tokliap: « kind of bobolink; it lives in gramay places. Its chick ia called 
arbdn, 

fdhotg: tir. mandk, 

{pannjokték: a kind of speckled woodpecker. Tokték means “knock- 
ing, pecking;” panx is the contraction of the instrumental prefix padp 
(derived from the transitive prefix mong) and the initial ¢ of the stem. 

toldé: « kind of small bird with gray plumage; it appears at dusk and 
lives in damp, grassy placea, on the banka of rivers, ele. Toldd meana aleo 
“hole in the lobo of the ear, model, teaching, ete." 

tubbé: o kind of small bird with black and white plumage; its size is 
that of the bullilisiny or parrakeet, Tubdd means aleo “pulling out (suger 
cape).” 

teggeréip: a kind of emall bird with blue plumage; ft resembles « 
ne ant oat qutrll spretisk Tugyaréty means also “stupid, 

(td)ewit: « kind of very emall bird with green and yellow plumage. 

tudk: a kind of large bird with red plumage, uxeept for the breast, which 
te blue; it fe larger than the turtledove. 

tuwdtit: a kind of «mall bird with gray plumnpe; ita size in that of the 
common chick. 

twedw? a kind of amall bird with black plumage; ite cry la heard at 
dusk. 

wik: a kind of erow, 

(masipay)dbuy: « kind of large bird with black plumage: it resembles 
the barnyard fowl in aise and in shape of the legs Dhug means “unaprend 
oo Se ee eee the prefix mowy means “gathering.” 

dpa: efr, mandk. 

(erem-)dram: « kind of amall bird, otherwise nukuown to us. Dram 


tieans “arson, burning ;" the reduplication indicates repeated action or re- 
fem blames. 


OI. Reprimia 


alibat: a kind of Hisard, Ineger and of darker hue than the common 
bouse licard, and living outdoors, in foresta, on grasslands, etc. The alibis 
is very common, especially in uncultivated areas, ; 

(dleg) alinddyag : a kind of latge venomous snake resembling the bartin, 
Oleg is the general name for snake; alinddyeg means “floating in the air, 
the wings not moving.” 

alutiit: lizard; any of the Lacertilia, og.: the alibi, the mlék, ete,; 
morte especially the aaliék. 

bdbow: a kind of amall, venomous anake The bdtew should not be con- 
founded with the idbaa (from bad), which see under Mammalia. 

banida: ® kind of iguana, which ia rather common in these parts, The 
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Samide loves rice, eggs, ete. and is esteemed as food by same people, 
while by others it ia abhorred, Tt is inoffensive, although a stroke of its 
triangular tall ia pot to be relished. | 

burtin: a kind of venomous snake with variegated skin 

tekldt: a largu, non-venomous snake, & kind of boa. 

fokkerdt: « kind of crocodile with variegated skin. 

budya: crocodile, These animals, which formerly were quite common, 
are actually confined to a few districts and appoat less anit leas in the 


Sf bel an : a kind of venomous anoke, green with patches of different 
colors. It in thy most dreaded of all the anakes that live in the Toko 
country. 

keretkét: o kind of venomous enake, otherwise unknown to wa. Eeret- 
Adi means “shrinking,” 

metmel: o kind of «mall, yenomous snake with striped akin. Malmél 
means “ with mouth filled with food," ¢. g., as of children, when eating. 

pag-dip: tortoise, a land and fresh-water turtle. 

paldpel: o short, thick, non-venomous snake. Palipol meana “ throwing 
a stick.” The name of this particular annke alludes to its custom af 
throwing itself forward. 

potcikan: sen turtle. 

eolték: the common house lizard. The ealték is harmless and exceed- 
ingly common; its ery la supposed to announce the arrival of visitors at 
the house. Salték means “striking forelbly downward"; also it indicates 
the sound uttered by the lizard. 

(mann) épac; « kind of non-venomous make, It ih very often found in 
the thatched roofs of temporary huts, built for watebing crops and after. 
wards abandoned; these hute are called sdpaw, bence the name of this 
particular anake; the final #y of the transitive prefix may is combined 
with the initial # of the stem into #. 

(manjdicaay: a kind of venomous snake, otherwise unknown to ts. 


Siwot} means “uttering, opening.” 

wikaw: a kind of venomous snake, otherwise onknown to us. Sikaw is 
also the name of a kind of lotus or Nelumbo. 

(ta)tendg (em): o kind of venomous snake, otherwise unknown to wa, 

joked: o kind of gecko, It is called tebkd from the sound it utters. 

fikék: o kind of house lizard, which ia suppowed to bite, 

(aleg) tdleaj; o kind of small, nen-venomous sooke, Tts head is 
hardly differentiated from the rest of its body, hence the name: leg, 
“snake,” tdieay “deal.” 

dleg: serpent, onake, Almost afl snukes are known to the Tinko only by 
this generic name; the Bekld, however, and occasionally the karasaém and 
the paldpal, form exceptions to this rule. 
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TV. Asoraopra 


begadg (dm): o kind of newt or salamander found in brackish pools 
along the seashore; it ie very alert and jumps around like a frog. 

bannasdk; a kind of two-leuged tadpole. 

bayydk: tadpole. A few Tloko eat them, but moat do not. 

‘kenpiehtp: cir. pildt. 

kitpa: ofr. pilde. 

kuyes(dn}; o kind of tree frog, with toes for clinging: Auyds means 
“thin; the name of this particular frog alludes to the shape of ita body, 
as the wuifix te a locative. 

pildt: oa kind of big-bellied toad that eroaks ot night, 

tukdk&: frog. Tukdk is & general tame for all frogs and toads, but it Is 
more especially applied to the edible frogs that have aquatic habits: 


V. Fis 


abdbet: a kind of edible fresh-water fish, found mostly in brooks in the 
hilly part of the Toko country. 

ebbit: 4 kind of «mall, edible marine fish of about the size and shape 
at a silver dollar coin, Abbif also meana “glutton,” 

dter: a kind of marine fish of about the gize and shape of = sardine; 
its ment is esteemed. 

agobudét? « kind of marine fish whose meat ia cateemad, 

agdot: a kind of marina fish whose meat ix esteemad, 

eyuds: a kind of edible fresh-water fidh; it le very similar ‘to the 
purdep, but Its senles are smaller. 

agdrod): a kind of edible marine fish. 

alidespdéap: a kind of very amall marino fiah, binish on the back, white 
on the belly; ite meat is much esteomed, 

allay; o kind of large, edie marine flah with dongated body. 

alokén: o kind of odible fresh-water fish. 

aliég: o kind of small, edible marine fish with broad, flattened hody. 

(al-)alut(ém); = kind of rather small, edible marine fish, entirely 
binekizh except for itt breast, which fa whito, flat, and more or loss hot 
when it touches you, hence itz mame, Alufim tieans “firabrand;" the re- 
duplication indicates similarity. 

amps: a kind of small, blackish fresh-water fish, whose meat ie es- 
tormed, Ite fine secrete -m kind of polvon, and wounds ooeasioped by their 


sharp points may prove mortal, at least to emall animals. 
entatddo; a kind of blarkiah fresh-water fish, generally aa thick os un 
arm and more than one foot long; itv meat in esteemed by the Chinese. 
atygépady: a kind of fresh-water flah resembling the quréay, ‘The same 
name is applied to that part of any meat, vegetalile, ote, which sticka to 
the vessel in which it fa cooked. 
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aitjrdt: a kind of large, edible, elther marine or fresh-water fish, re- 
sembling the corvins; ite gall is often added to tdai, « native drink made 
from #ngar cans. 
- @ kind of small marine fish, whose meat is esteemed; its sim 
‘is about that.of the palm of the hand. Apudy means “stretching out af 
the lege.” 
epid: a kind of fish, which, after having been hatched in sea water, 
ascends rivers, where it grow# and spawns; unlike the ordinary anadromous 
fishes, it does not live in sea water for any considerable length of time, 
and, unlike the fpon, it appears at irregular intervals. . 
aptd: the name of this fah when just hatched and still living in the 
sea; it la white, exceedingly small and esteemed as food. 
buréi(dn): the same fish when found at the mouthy of rivers; it ts 
striped black and white, and about aa large es the common fpon, 
but loss esteemed as food. 
begedt: the sume fish when found in rivers and brooke; it iw yel- 
lowial with black dots and stripes, about two inches long, and not 
much esteemed ae food. 
wriawyieo: im kind of wall, edible marine fish; |t resembles the ipon, 
bot ia smaller in size. 
{ar-)ard: s kind of blackish fresh-water fish; It Ia about four inches 
long and its meat is esteemed. 
atingel: a kind of small, inedible fish, which clings to the gills of 
dwo: « kind of marin fish with o thick, elongsted body and numerous 
apines; it resembles the bonito and ite (leah is esteemed. 
teaplét: the name of this fish, when it is etill small. 
deo: the same fieh when it ia abont half a moter long, 
oyuritin : a kind of small, blackish, edible flah, found in brackish pools 
along the seashore, When not too small, its meat ia exteemed, 
oydgety: m kind of middle-sized fresh-water fish: it tives in brooks aml 
ite meat is esteemed. | 
hobdye: a kind of large marine flah, about half o meter long; its meat 
is eateemed. 
bagadag: o kind of amall, fat, edible fish, living either in the sea or at 
the mouths of rivera, the sea variety being the larger. 
bagett: cfr. aptd. 
bagridw: eft. ariawydee. 
takard: a kind of amall fish, found at the mouths of rivera; if re- 
sembles the bokté, bat is emaller; ite moat is extenmead, 
hukoldw: a kind of freah-water flah, whose moat is esteemed; ita body 
je flattened and about eix inches Jong and four broad. 
balaghdg (an) ¢ « kind of hammter-hbead, o shark whose eyes are placed 
at the end of two long, lateral processes at the sides of tha bend. 
holiki: 4 kind of middle-sized, white marine fish; it is provided with 
barbela and ite meat in esteemed, Boldki means “mizing up things of 
different sim, shape, ete.” 
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baliga; a kind-of edible fresh-water flah. Boliga is also the name of a 
knife-shaped tablet used in weaving, = 

balitok(daj: a kind of speckled marine fish; it is about-sixteen inches 
long and its meut ls esteemed, Balifék meana “gold;" the suffix is w loca- 
tive; the name of thie partienlar fish alludes to its color, 5. 

balld: o kind of grayish freab-water fish; it is abowt six inches long 
and fatter than the bokid; ite meat ia esteemed. Baild aleo means “frenzy.” 

baltarjow(dn): mo kind of marine fish; it is larger than the barembdn 
and its ment ie osteemed. 

bollowit(an): cfr. balény wads, 

bansogdte: a kind of fish Hving at the moutha of rivera and in hirackish 
pools along the seashore; it is smaller than the aardine aml not edible. 

baiglét: eff. dec 

barambdn> a kind of marine fish resembling the sardine; it is about 
elght inches long and very fat; ite meat is esteemed, but it is full of spines. 

bordrig(on) > o kind of emul), black-gray, fresh-water fish, whose meat 
te enteermed, 

berasif: a kind of blackish marina fish, wbout six inchew long; it fe 
also found at the mouths of rivers and ite meat is esteemed. 

baradap ian): a kind of fresh-water fish, from one to two inches thick, 
and striped black and white; ia meat ie not much esteemed, 

berdiwaty: « kind of large marine fish resembling the ballawjoude ; ite 
Tent is esteemed, 

bariwakedk: « kind of large, edible marine fah with o large month, 
Fariwabwdk means “voatneas of space.” 

berukéag (an) > a kind of large, thick murine fish, whoee meat if es- 
teemed. Bardkosy meuna “chest, breaet;” the name of this partioilar fish 
means “with « broad chest.” 

batsig: « kind of large, elongated, edible marine fish. Sat-ig means 
“boating the ground.” 


ridge. 

(igat) derkdk (an): « kind of large, eel-like fish resembling the lamprey. 
fgat mena “eel,” anil Berkd& “swelling in the throat:” the suifix ina 
lorative. 

badias « kind of very Jurge. blackish marine fish, whose meat fe much 
esteemed, 

hibiride): ao kind of marine fish whose moat is not very mmnch es- 
teemed. Sibir is an antiquated form of tbig “Ti i” comeequintty bibiedn 
means “with great lips.” . 

(didaw)biddw> o kind of murine fish whose t is esteemed, 
of spines. at * pita 

filles a kind of sardine. 

bintd(en): a kind of edible marine fish. 
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‘birdt: @ kind of blackish, very fat fresh-water fish. Birdt means also 
“worn-dut knife," and the same term is sometimes applied to the pudends 
olf ‘women, 

hérit: the ume of thie flah when less than eight inches long, 

bunirog: the same fish when much larger. 

(mann) osd: synonym for birdt; it alludes to the latter's feeding on 
gor’, a kind of woall, The final #9 of the prefix man, which menns 
“gathering,” ia combined with the initial eof the «tem into a, 

bokté: a kind of white, fat iresh-water fish, whore ment is esteemed. 

doealt: the nume of this fish when it is still email. 

bokté: the aame fish when about four inches long; this name la tho 
most used. 

dudnog: the aame fish, when at ite largest. 

boldri: @ kind of marine fish, otherwise unknown to ua. 

boraikan : ctr, doldg. 

boriktkhik: ef. datag. 

(bo}hoaldés = kind of large marine fish whose moat le estewmed. 

(bote)bdte: o kind of marine fish; its boily is fattened and elongated, 
fram twelve to sixteen inches long, and ita meat is esteemed. 

botfo(dn): a kind of fresh-water fish, mostly found im brooks. Ita 
size iv about that of the palm of the band and it haa large, round eyes; 
it resembles the telakitok, tut hae a long tall; ite meat is esteemed. 
Buttoda means also “callus.” Bottd means “pivot,” also the position of 
the child ready to be bern, Bottodn should mean literally “full of pivote” 
or “with o large pivot,” hence “with projecting parts,” 

buged: a kind of «mall marine fish; it resembles the foriptip, but it is 
a little farger and ite mest is better. 

bugeiz o kind of small, black-gray, fresh-water flab, found in rivers and 
pools; it in about an inch lng and its ment te esteemed, 

(bu) Sugedt (en): « kind of small, blackinh, edible marine fish. Augedt 
means “sgonizing;” the suffix in conjunction with the reduplication: indi- 
cates easy action, readiness to do what the stem implies. 

(dulon)bdlan: a kind of flak found elther in the eca or in fresh water; 
it ia larger than an ordinary gardine and its meat is soft, full of spines 
and mot mmech retcemed. Addan means “meon;" the reduplication Indicates 
resemblance. We do uot know wherein the resemblance between the moon 
and this particular fish consista, 

bullilieisg: o kind of maring fal whoee meat ie euteemed; it resemblos 
the sardine in ahape and size, Bullilieidy is also the nome of the green 


Bulorty (de): a kind of large marine fish whose meat ia esteemed; Ita 
body is elongated, rather broad and about sixteen inches long. Muldsty 
means “leaf;" the enffix in a locative. 

bulday unda: « kind of edible marine fish with elongated, flattened body. 

dallewit(en): the name of thie flak when Jt ie still amall, 
salepedp, the same fish when much larger. 
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buléi unde: the same fish when it is about half a meter long. This 
is the most common name and « very characteristic one. Buldip 
meant “leaf,” and winds “lof) sugar eans,” 
tambokdg(on): the same fish when at its largest. 
Sumrd: cfr, momdmon, 
bunog> cfr. boked, 
bunct(ds): o kind of Isrge marine fish whose meat is not munch es 
teemed. Bund? means “coir, outer husk of the cocomt;" the wuffix is a 
locative. The name of this particular fish alludes to the general appear: 
ance of ite seales, 
kulawjit: a name applied to the same fish before it hos reached its 
fall size. 
(fale) )tdlewg: cir, kulawpis, 
bwurdrog: cfr. biras, 
burmi(ds}: ofr, ape, 
butiti: a kind of large, fat marine fish, about half w meter jong and 
covered with spines, especially on the back. Tts gall is poisonows ard Ite 
meat ig rarely exten, 
butwhat: « kind of tlackish fresh-water fish; it resembles the dirar. 
but it ia mot so dark-colored. Butubét means with lurge buttocks, 
doddli: a kind of elongated marine fish, about sl¢ or eight Inches Jong, 
only the meat of ite back ia edible and jt is not much esteemed. 
dohig: a kind of fresh-water mudfish, black on the back and white on 
the belly; its body ix almost cylindrical and it tapers from the head toward 
the tail, Its meat is esteemed and it im practically the only specimen 
ised in fiah culture, 
borikikkik : the name of this fish when it ia atill very amall, 
doreikaw: the sume fish when somewhat larger, 
daidg: the same fish when about eight inches long. 
ddlaw; a kind of small, white murine fish; it resembles the eriawydae 
and its ment is eateemed, Ddlaw-wlao means “sweet flag,” | 
dalupitpis : ® Kind of mall murine fish, which much resetibles the 
fwridgidring, Clr. gumabbek, Daltupitpit means “flattening” sla “refine, 
eputa, ete.” 
domds; o kind of white marine fish, » Ditije longer than the bagadryp ; 
tts meat in esteemed, 
(dop)depltag: a kind of edible fresh-water flah. The dapilag ia ao amaij 
basket, and the reduplication indicates resemblance, 
dorumpepék: a kind of elongated marine fish, whose moat in esteemed, 
(dujdutdit(en): @ kind of Jorge, elongated marine fish, whose meat 
esteemed, Jhutdit means “hair:” the suffix: is & locative and the redupli- 
eation emphasizes the meaning, 
g(wmjabidk: w kind of flattened, almost round, white fsh, whose merat 
is esteemed; it haa the sane characteristics ma the optd in thu question af 
habitat, hatching, and migration, 
(turing) térniy: the name of this fish when its diameter is about haly 
an inch; at this stuge jt js still living im the gen. 
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sapedp: the same fish, whon it has about the shape and gize of » 
silver dollar; at thie wtage it la found in fresh water, Sopedp means 
“cloaning, thinning by cutting." | 
g(um)obbék: the aanie flah when at (te lorgest. 
gitjas: o kind of marine fish whose meat la cateemed; it resembles the 
purddy iia ite body is broader. 
igat: eel. 
kiwet: young of the eel. 
(gat berkdk (an): eir. berkdkan. 
ikdm;: tish, 
ihiir(an)?: o kind of white fresh-water fal, abont three inches long and 
almost as broad; ita meat ia esteemed. 
fleck: a kind of large, speckled morine fiah; it is about half a meter 
long and from four to eight inches broad; its meat is very much esteemed. 
(pon: a kind of flkh which, after having Ween lntehed in sex water, 
ascends rivers, where it grows and spawns; unlike the ordinary anadromous 
fishes; it does not live in sea water for any considerable length of, time. 
From August or September to January, about nine days after the new 
moon, it appears in exceedingly numerous shoals neat the mouths of 
rivers. The Moko catch ¢normows quantities of (pon, whose meat in very 
much esteemed and which ia the best kind of flab to be made into boggdony 
(fermented Meh). Boggéotg la of prime importance to the oko for the 
seasoning of vegetables and other food producta, and every year it is 
exported in large quuntities from the coastal Toko provinces. 
ipon the guneral name of this fish, whether it still lives in sea water, 
in which eos it ip white, or has ascended the river and has become 
atriped white and black. The ipon rarely exceeds un inch in length, 
and when it haa grown larger, it ia known by some other name. 
sonsén: a name applied to the ipon before it has ascended the river. 
Sonaén means “gathering.” 
(tm) Ada: a tame applied to the thinnest, lenat fat apecimene of 
the ipon, Ldpuf means “thinness;” the prefiz ma ia adjectival. 
‘ek: the aare Bah when it has beeonm blackish and hos reached o 
length of about two inches; ita meat is esteemed. 
palileig: the amme fish when about four inches long; it is very 
abundant in the mountain region, especially from February to May, 
and its meat is esteemed. 
tpde (am)? o kind of small freah-woter teh, with o comparatively large 
bead; ita meat is not touch esteemed. pus means “teil;" the auflix ia a 
locative. The name of thia particular fish probubly alludes to its shape, as 
it qeemay to be composed exclusively of a large bead and @ Jong tail. 
habtdei: a kind of large marine flak, whose meat la esteemed, 
kabibi; a kind of elongated fish, found at the mouths of rivers; It is 
about two or three inches long and ita meat ie esteemed. abil is alsu 
the name of a kind of mussel. 
kogtétg: 9 kind of striped marinn fish resembling the birdy, but larger, 
The name may perhaps be derived from. the prefix ba, which often enters 
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the composition of substantives, ond the stem datesp “arriving.” “To be- 


able to arrive, to get at,” is expressed in Hoke by matkegréip, from the 
prefix maka and the stem date. 

kdkep: a kind of edihle marine fish, 

kompd: a kind of white. fresh-water fiah; it resembles the boktd, but 
ite head ia relutively very large. Its meat, and more especially its spawn, 
are exteemed. a 

kepiged: a kind of speckled, black and white, fresh-water fish, whose 
ment id esteemed; its body ia-much flattened: and almost round, iy size 
andl shape resembling a flat saaneor, 

kordbab: = kind of large, white, elonguted fish, whose ment Is tateemed ; 
it lives wither Im the sem or in fresh water. 

katdy(on): efr. barodijan. Kdtvy moana “saliva,” ood the suffix ie o 
locative, 


- (pema)kié> a kind of rathor small, much Mattened. triangular marine 


fish, whose meat is not much esteemnd. Kebhé means “curving;" pakbd 


“turning over,” from the prefix pa, indicating causation, and the stem 
kebbo; the infix um is used to form intransitive verba, 

Mikkik: » kind of marine fish, otherwise unknown to us. 

(dieid®) kisiig: a Kind of very small marine fh whose meat is esteemed. 
The sume name is applied to a kind of pnail, 

Eiwef: cfr, igai, 

tolerdw: a kind of edible marina fiah, about four inches long; it is 
Provided with barbels, 

koliresy: a kind of speckled, black and white, fresh-water fish, about 
one foot long; ite meat ia extemmed, 

kownlt: ctr, boktd, 

higaw: a kind of flah resembling the purday, but with emallar orales ; 
its ment ia estecmod. 

Kudangit : cir, bunotdn, 

Surepé: « kind of «peckled marine fiih, «a little larger than the sardine; 
its mont is ool much estecmed. 

kurikur: o kind of «mall, inedible, ecl-like fish with » rough akin, 
Kurikur also means “oarpick.” 
kurimadng;: w kind of fish very similar to tha beradsjon in shape and 
elm. 

kuritadyilay: w,kind of edible marine fiah, 

(kul) kutimek: « kind of marine fiah whose ment Ip euteemped, 

(fabenp) bey: all fishes coupht with one cast of the net, whether 
they be large or small, edible or noi. pa 

fa)lakde(en): o kind of marine fish, very much resembling aarding 
but broader; ite mont js esteemed, = —— 

lakép: o kind of edible marine fish; ite is fintened 
of about the sise of the palm of the hand. Soe aoa 

(lowe )idmo: a kind of edible marine fish. Lemoidmo means * 

landy: a kind of marine fish, whose body almost cylindric apes 
two to three feet long; its meat is esteemed. 
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laiQodg(an)}s a« kind of brownish marine fish whose meat is esteemed; 
pete wh wea lnige cst alam agi ma 


laapkda (on) : a kind of editle marine fish; its body is much fattened 
and of about the size of the palm of the hand; its dorsal fin is black 
and ite ventral one ls yellow. 

lovijég (an): a kind of large, edible marine fish, 

(ma)lépat: cfr. ipon. 

laeldve: « kind of «mall marine fish. Lotcldie moans “surrounding.” 

laydlay> « kind of elongated marine fish, about half a meter long; its 
meat ie very firm and esteemed, its barkbone is green. This is also the 
name of a bird. 

(pa)ltét; a kind of biack, edibie, freeh-water mudfish; it resembles the 
daldg, Wut it ie provided with barbele. ZLetid? means “not being in the 
water” (ey. « fish, @ boat, etc.); the prefix pe indicates causation, 

(dibeitp) Ubexp: « kind of rather mall marine flah whose meat ie ee 
teemed. ZAébestp means “extraordinary fruitfulness;" the reduplication in- 
dicates similarity or repetition. 

I(um)itog> a kind of marine fish, otherwise unknown to us. Litog 
means “report (of = gnn), cracking, ete.;” the infix forms intransitive 
verbs, 

(lo) lomplm@ip (an): « kind of inedible marine fish without scales; wounds 
occasioned by ita fina are at least very painful. Lospléd means “whade;” 
the suffix is a jocative, and the reduplication emphusizes the meaning. 
ludéng: cfr, purdity. 

(lumba)lumbé> a kind of large, edible marine fiah, 4 kind of tunny. 
Lumbd means “running in competition;” the reduplication indicates repe- 
tition or similarity. 

(tup)lupeit: a kind of small, speckled marine fish, whose meat ie es- 
teemed; it very much resembles the pailogeit, and perhaps both are identi- 
cal, Lupsit means “slight rubbing off of the skin;” the reduplication in- 
dicates similarity or steady and continuous action, 

fuyldy: a kind of marine fish, larger than the sardine. Leylay meana 
“running at the nose.” 

maliga: a kind of large marine fish, whose meat is esteemed; its body 
is flattened and ite skin is more or leas dark-colored. 

imorajmdra: « kind of reddish-black marine fish; ita scales are amall 
and its moat is esteemed; it very much resembles thn dckoldw. 

maspék: a kind of white freah-water fish, whose meat le esteemed; it 
resembles the sisiaw. Cir. purdiy. 

(moate)méta: a kind of marine fish, otherwise unknown to us. Matd 
means “sye;” the reduplication indicates either similarity or plurality. 
The reduplication affects the place of the accent; thie oceurs very rarely 
in Loko, although it is quite common In some other Philippine dialecta. 

mate(in): a kind of grayish marine fish from eight to twelve inches 
long; its eyes are very large and ite meat is esteemed. Motd means “eye,” 
and the suffix is a locative. 
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(maya) mayo: o kind of rod marine fish; it fa about sixteen inches 
long and ite meat is not much esteemed. A. 
mayd: a kind of lurge marine fish, whose meat ia better than that of 
the poyd. 
molmdl: o kind of red-and-yellow, tongueshaped marine fish; it ia 
edible in its entirety, meat and bones allke. Molmdl means “keeping in the 
mouth,” 
mémo: @ kind of large, striped, edible marine fish, Mémo aleo meana 
“small wounds at the commisenires of the lips.” 
monémon: & kind of amall, edible marine fish; it is about two or three 
inches long and is very often used in the prepmration of boggdony {pre- 
served or fermented fish). COfr. Spon. 
tumrd: the same fish when it m@ much larger. 
mito; o Kind of small, editle marine Beh, striped black and white. 
Nito la alse the nome of eevera) species of twining ferns. 
oedow: a kind of white, fresh-water fia, very intich resembling « garfish; 
lta meat is soft and esteemed. : 
pddes: a kind of marine fish, very much resembling the bagaddy, but 
redder, Pddaw means “trying.” 
(pa)pagdt: « kind of thick, elongated marine flab, about twelve inches 
long; it» akin fe rather tough and ite meat ie not much esteemed, 
pégi: o kind of ray whose ment is esteemed. —) 
paliledy: ctr, dpon, 
patiogeit: a kind of small, speckind, elongated marine fish; it ls amaller - 
than the sardine and ite meat ie esteemed. Cir, luplupsit, 
{pom)pand: & kind of marine fiah resembling the barambda; its meat 
ie not much esteemed, 
pio: a kind of large, edilie marine fish 
pathig: cir. yo. 
papd: a Kind of ecel-like, light-colored, edible marine flah. 
(pige)piga: a kind of marino fish whose meat is esteemed; it resembles 
the pisppiiggdn, but ita fina are larger, 
pirigdw: a kind of marine fish whose meat is esteemed; it ia about one 
rig jong by one foot broad. Piapdw means “notched, partially cut olf, 
(piky) pispgdn: Clr, (pema)kbd. Pijgdm means “plate;” tho redupli- 
eation indivwtes resemblance, Pidjpiaggdn ie also the name of u icind af 
moollnal. 
purddp: (a kind of white, elongated fresh-water 
(e#l)eiaw: the name of this fish when it ja emull. 
purity: the sume fish when it {2 abont a foot tong. 
lucdiep> the anme fleh when af tte largest, 
(ruma)rdijat: o kind of edille marine fish, about four 
Rédpat means “brim, border ;” the faite forme tutvenalitve eerie esa ae 
reduplication indicates easiness of action. | 
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(romeo) rémye: a Kind of small, edible marine fish with long barbels. 
Réijo means “barbel, barb,” the reduplication indicates either nmltiplicity 
or extension, 

rukép: a kind of rather amall fresh-water fish, whose meat is not much 
esteemed. Aukdp means “rottenmess.” 

rumpdég: a kind of small, white, much flattened, edible marine fish. 

sogdys: a kind of large, elongated marine fish, whose meat is esteemed. 
Bagdga means “protecting ;” it ie also the name of a kind of sea urchin. 

(nak) sakdlap: a kind of small, black, edible fresh-water Bah; it re- 
sembies a cockroach in shape and size. Tho same name is applied to « kind 
of bird. 

salopaip: cir. buléid unda, 

sapedp: cfr. g (um) abdek. 

sewdh (an) > a kind of large, marine fish with a large mouth; it is about 
as broad aa the talabitok. 

(Pa) asdyaw: a kind of edible marina fixh. Sdéyow is the name of « kind 
of dance, and the prefix indicates causation, 

(aay)soy-at; « kind of very small fish whose meat is esteomed; it is 
smaller than the ariawyde and resembles the buldip wade in shape; it 
lives either in the sea or in freah water, 

(po)agd: a kind of white, elongated fish, about six inches long; it lives 
either in the sea or in fresh water and ite meat is not much esteemed, 
Seggd means “anxiety, wolicitude; the prefix indicates causation. 

(et) aiave: cfr, purdsily. 

eiaping: o kind of edible marine fish. 

sir: a kind of marine fiah with long and narrow jaws; ite back is 
binish and its belly is white; ita meat is not much esteemed. 

sonsdn: cfr, tpon. 

(mann)osd: efr. birds. 

wasay: a kind of small fish very much resembling a garfiah; it lives 
either in the sea or in fresh water and its meat is esteemed. 

tabartjonpo: a kind of middle-sized marine fish, whose moat is es- 
teemed. 

toburkit: a kind of middle-sized marine fish, whose meat in esteemed. 

talakitok: « kind of amall, much flattened, speckled marine fish, whose 
tnvat is esteemed. 

teriptip: the name of this fiah when it is still smaller than a silver 
dollar; its meat is not much esteemed. Toriptip is alao the name 
of a kind of herpes. 

falidokné the same fieh when it is a little larger. 

talakitok; the samo fish when it is at its largest. 

( talenp) ttleny: efr, bunotdn, 

talibokné: efr. talakitok. 

tambokég(an): cir. buldi} unas. 

tafpgigi: o kind of marine fish resembling bonito; its meat is much 
esteemed. 
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tani: * Kind of elongated marine fish whose meat ia esteemed; it is 
about ome meter long and some five inches broad. 

(temp) taipken: a kind of murine fish resembling the g (um) adbdk; 
Tosphen means “hardness,” and the reduplication indicates resemblance, 

terakorék: kind of emall marine fish, about four of five inches Jong, 
whoue meat is esteemed: it {a striped btue and white, 

foriplip: efr, talakitak. 

tibek: cfr. ipow. 

trong? a kind of marine fish whose ment in esteemed; it resembles the 
siriw, and ite size in that of the sardine, or @ little larger, 

(Heon) Hwan: o kind of very large marine fish, kind of mwordtlah. 

ful (de): a kind of rather large marine flah whose meat |e esteemed ; 
ite beck ia red and it resembles the mafadn, 

(turity) firidp? cfr. 9(um) chbah. 

fitot! a kind of fresh-water fish, moatly living in pools; its body. is 
fattened and about eight inches long; its mest ia esteemed. Tétot means 
“resin, pts, ete," 

deob: « kind of short, fat edible pel. 

(waltn)jwdlin: a kind of rather amall, edible marine ah. Wdlin means 
“rejecting, putting aside; the reduplcation indicates resemblance or re. 
petition 


welwél: a kind of thin, edible eel; it lives either in the soa or im 
brooks. Fehed means “widening © hole with « stick," also “ simulating 
deafness.” ) 

yo: shark, 

patidy: the young of the shark; its meat is edible, 


VI. Monza 


elak (és) + a kind of mollusk, otherwise unknown to ws, 

(ap-Jepdtut: « kind of edible, marine, gastropodous malluak fabellfinh ), 
Apdtut is the name of « shrab (Morinda bractenta ) ; the reduplication in- 
dinates similarity. 

arasiez: a kind of edible, wastropodeus mollnsk (ehellfiah). Arcstes 
means “ewarming (of worma).” 

arigayds: clr, crazies. 

orusies; cfr. oraeies, 

(hed) badddy: a kind of rather large, broad, lamellibranchiate mollusk. 
fodéiy means “large knife"; the reduplication indicates resem blancs, 

(badong) bddoxy: m kind of elongated, ediblo, lamellibranchiate motes 

b(wmjagté: « kind of smafl, Ught-colored, edible, cephatopod mollusk, 
a kind of cuttle or euttlefiah. Bagié means " jumping"; ia ice forms 
imtransitive verbs. 

loki: the same mollusk when much Larger. 
belinfgdea: a kind of rather large, lamellitranchinte molluak. 
bards: * Kind of gastropodous ‘mollusk, identical with the posipég, 
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except that the latter's shell is comparatively smooth, while that of the 
bardn is very rough to the touch. 

(dat)betd; the general name for all mollusks, either lamelithranchiata 
or gastropoda, whose body ts protected by a raleareous shell, ¢, x. mussels, 
clams, snails, eto. Bati means “ atone"; the reduplication indicates sim- 


baydaon: a kind of marine, gastropodous mollusk (shellfish). 

telddt: « kind of rather large, edible, lamellibranchiate mollusk, living 
at the mouths of rivera. 

bennék: « kind of very small, edible, fresh-water, lamellibranchiate mol- 
lusk. Ita ahell is brown and some specimens are not larger than a grain of 
maize, 

billagdt: « kind of gastropodous mollusk with a striped shell, 

birddid: a kind of edible, fresh-water, gastropodcus mollusk, with « 
round, thin shell. 

biroréke: the general mame for land «nalla. 

disokdl: oa kind of odible, gastropodous mollusk, with a round shell; it 
mostly lives in the mud, in brooka, rico flelda, ec. 

(bok) bokdig: cir. benndk. 

boto(dn): «& kind of inedible, gastropodous mollusk; ite shell f# elon- 
gated and it lives mostly in brooks. Bélo is the name of a kind of hamboo, 
the suffix Is generally = locative, but the relation between this particular 
mollusk and the meaning of ite name is far from obvious. 

buttiki: a kind of cowry, whose abeil is used by children as @ toy. 

dalm(dn): a kind of rather large, fredh-water, Iamellibranchiate mol- 
tusk. Probahly from délem “liver,” and the locative suffix on. 

darewiewls: a kind of edible, fresh-water, gastropodous mollusk, with 
an elongated ahell, sharp at the top. 

dawdéw: a kind of marine, gaatropodous mollusk, with a brown elon- 
gated shell, sometimes attaining a length of four inches, Dawddw means 
“ overlapping, too long, ete.” 

(dia) dle; a kind of brown slug, generally about two inches long. Dilo 
means “ tongue"; the reduplicstion indicates resemblance. Diledila is also 
the name of a kind of cake and of the bowstring hemp. 

durikien): a kind of edible, gastropodous mollusk, identical with the 
goripéiy, except that the latter's shell is loss even than that of the durikan. 

éurik(en): efr. durikan, 

gakké: « kind of large, black, edible, lamellibranchiate mollusk, found 
in brackish pools along the seashore. 

gerret(dn): a kind of edible, marine, lamellibranchiate mollusk, whose 
shell is wedge-shaped, Gerrét meuns “ piece (of meat or flah)"; the suffix 
ie @ locative. 

gosipéap: = kind of small, edible, freah-water, gastropedous mollusk, 
with a brown shell. 

(im-)immokd: a kind of very elongate, dark-brown, lamollibranchiate 
molinsk, whose meat ie much esteemed. Jmmokd means “small knife”; 
the reduplicution indicates resemblance. 
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(ma}idppis: a kind of marine, lameliibranchiate mollusk; it very much 
resembles the kapkappd, which are smaller, but more elongate than the 
kappé; its shell, however, is very thin, hence ite name: idjpis means “ thin- 
ness,” and the prefix is adjectival. 

kabibi; « kind of very large, brown, lamellibranchiate moliuak. Kebdidi 
in aleo the name of « fish, 

kailuit: « kind of rather large, edible, gastropodous mollusk, with an 
elongated red-and-white shell. 

kappé: « Kind of edible, brown, marine, lamellibranchiate mollusk, about 
three inches long. Kappé is sometimes used as a general name for muase), 
clam, ete. 

(kap) kapps: # kind of lamellibranchiate mollusk, identical with the 
koppé, except that it Is smaller and more elongate. The reduplication in- 
dicates resemblance, The term kapkoppé is sometimes used as @ general 
name for all mussels of about the same shape and size as the typical 
kapkoppd. 

(katey) kdtey: * kind of greenish-gray alng, generally about an inch 
long. Katay means “saliva”; the reduplication indicates resemlilance. 
The name refers to the mucus secreted from the ekin of this animal, 

(buma) kdyat : a kind of small, edible, marine, gastropodous mollusk, 
with a more or less round, brown shell. 

kayumpdw; a kind of edible, Jamellibranchiate molinek; the animal is 
rather amall, especially when compared with its relatively large shell, 

(Kista?) kisidg= a kind of amail, fresh-water, gastropodous mollusk, 
whowe meat is esteemed; {t has a round shell, which resembles that of the 
kusiliay but ls amaller. Kisiipiieiag ie also the name of a fish. 

kubbdal: ® kind of large, edible, marine, lamellibranchiate mollusk _ 

(kub)kubbedi(an): kind of very large, marine lamellibranchiate 
mollusk. The reduplication indicates similarity, the suffix is « locative, 
which may mnan hore: larger than (the kubbdal). 

hubbadip; a kind of edible, fresh water, gastropodous mollusk; its 
abell is speckled, round, and Jarger than that of the kusiliny, 

kulinttpay : concha, # translucent shell uaed for window giass; also the 
moltusk from whose shell the concha is made. 

kurordbay: « kind of edible, freah-water, gastropodous mollusk; its shell 
is speckled and resembles that of the kusilisy but is broader. 

kuritd: # Kind of blackish, edible, cephalopod mollusk, a kind of squid, 
generally rather small, but occasionally up to twelve or sixteen Inches 
long. 

kusiliag> a kind of small, edible, fresh-water, gastropodous mollusk 
with « blackish, round shell, 

lakt: cfr. b(um) agtd. 

leddég: a kind of rather smull, edible, gastropodous mollusk 
elongate, pointed shell; ita habitat is the aame as that of the Bicky 

liddatp (dn) : & kind of rather large, edible, gastropedons mollusk 
an clangate, pointed ehell; it is found mostly in brooks, _ 
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lokedtt : « kind of emall, marine, gastropodons mollusk -with = round 
shell. 

(tas)tust: « kind of emall, edible, purple, oval, lamellibranchlate mol- 
Inak, found in braskish pools along the seashore. 

is: a kind of very small, speckled, marine, lamellitranchiate 
mollusk, a kind of scallop. 

aparaptpdp: a kind of edible mollusk, almost identical with the gosi- 
péeg, but «mailer. NGarapiydp meant “spreading (of ekin diseases)”. 
The same name is applied to a kind of plant. 

Gjorusityix: a kind of very small, speckled, marine, larmeliibranchiate 
mollusk. NGorusdigie fs alao the name of a plant. 

onnék: a kind of emall, black, edible, fresh-water, lamellibranchiate imol- 
tusk, about one and » half inches in length. 

BY asa « kind of small, edible, almoat sphorieal, lamellibranchiate mol- 

(soad) papa: a kind of edible 208d, with a soft, round shell; it generally 
floats on the water. Soad is the general name of freshwater snaila; pépo 
is the wild duck or mallard 

(pittg) pinggdn: & kind of white, edible, marine, Ismellibranchiate mol- 
lusk; fn shape and size it resembles a silver quarter. Pisdpdn means 
“plute;” the reduplication indicates resemblance. Pirypitggdn is also an- 
other name for the (puma) kbé-fish. 

A nema 4 kind of small, black, round, inedible, Iamellibranchiate mol- 

(n0ad @) pokridn): a kind of 2006, whoee shell le round and whiter than 
the common sosd, 

rardiy: a kind of lurge, white, marine, gastropodous mollusk; its abell 
is elongated and pointed, and its meat ia esteemed. Rordéj also means 
“naere” or “mother-of-pearl” in general. 

rommék: » kimd of amall, white, edible, almost spherical, marine, larnel- 
libranchiate mollusk. 

rasot; a kind of small, white, lamellibranchiate mollusk, burrowing in 
submerged wood, » kind of shipworm. 

soittit: « kind of small, yellowlsh-brown, almost spherical, lamellibran- 
chiate mollusk; its shell is more or leas hairy and it ix generally amaller 
than the Iuslusf. 

(sera)eard (an): « kind of edible, gastropodous mollusk; It Ia almost 
identical with the Sueilisp, lmt the animal is provided with » couple of 
hornlike projections. Sdra means “horn ;” the reduplieation either indi- 
cates resemblance or emphasites the meaning; the quffix is « locative. 

sorostdy : « kind of edible, oval, lamellibranchiate mollusk; ita shell Is 
generally covered with all kinds of warts. 

(mara) siko (dn) = a kind of edible, marine, gastropodous mollunk; it 
very much resembles the rardap, but it ia amaller. Siko moana “elbows” 
the combination mera . . . om indicates resemblance. 

siapit (em); kind of white, Iamelibranchiate mollusk, « kind of eeal- 
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lop. Siipit means “whort pole; the auffix isa lneative. Sajiten is aleo 
the name of a plant. 

adboly a kind of gastropodous molliek resembling the kusiliny, 

(#0) sokto(én): a kind of «mall, edible, marine, gastropodous molluek ; 
ita shell ls round and resembles that of the bisokél, Sokté moans “ssparat- 
ing, disjointing;" tho reduplication together with the suifix indicates: an 
action eauily performed, 

soe6; the penoral namo for fresh-water mails, which ordinarily have a 
blackish shell; most af them, if not all, are edible. 

sors a pokr(dm): efr. Pokrdn. 

sond pepe: cfr. pdpa 

farumd tim : * Eind of animal with » ong, thin, white, eslearsous aholl 
or skeleton, which I» often fonnd attached to bamboos and grows in colonies, 
elther « mollusk or a coral, 

tirem: o kind of blackish, middle-sized, edible, marine, lamellibranchinte 
mollusk, « kind of ovater. 

tokmém: « kind of brown, edible, lamellibranchiate mollusk, « kind of 
geallop. 

(tubiap) tibity: m kind of large, edible, murine, gastropodons mollusk, 
with « blackish, thick shell, 

ubkiday; « Kind of marins, lamellibranchinte mollusk, with a thio, 
white shell, 


VII, Worms axp Lagvar 


abdi(en): « kind of white turva, that Ilves In the earth, and killa plants 
by gnawing at their roots, | 

alimdtek: leech. Terrestrial Jeecheg abound in several forested areas 
and are a great nuisance to the traveller; game ate very amall and black, 
others are much larger and speckled or striped, black and yellow. 

alimbobido: efr. (Boda) bédo. 

alimpupiea: efr, (puse) pose, 

alintd; earthworm. 

mag; a kind of reddish, broad, intestinal worm, about two inches long; 
it is parasitic on men and animals. Amag also means “camblum tissue,” 

ontafdtey: w kind of white larva, very much resembling the sbdlen. 

anidteg: cfr. antatdtey, 

(epat-)dépat; tapeworm or tenia, ’ 

ardbas- * Kind of thick, ahort larva, speckled yellow, green, hue and 
black; it is very destructive to Plants, especially palay. 

arith or aridt: uw kind of yellowish-red, intestinal worm, pataaitie on 
man, & kind of asearis or roundworm. Ariék means “nanses, tick}shness." 

balét: = kind of blackish, edible worm, tesembling a Jesch; it is found 
In lrackiah poolu along the sushore, Boldt meana “falling down (posta, 
sticks. ete.),” 

(bal) baltik : Wiggler, larva of the Tmoequite, 

bdtur or baidr(en): « kind of white larva, about three inches long. 
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(bode) tido: a kind of largo, soft, black or durk-brown, hairy; stinging 
caterpillar, Bédo means “«tinging halr;" the reduplication emphasizes the 


bukbék: larva of the grain beetle; also, wood worm or wood borer, 
Bukbik means “ pouring out." 

(datjan)ddajen: a kind of green larva, sbout an inch long; it te de- 
structive to planta, especially bears. Dd:jan means “palm (linesr meas- 
are)"; the reduplication hints at similarity. ; 

iggéa: mw general name for larva, worm, grub, and caterpillar, 

korugakés: i kind of mall, brown, rather hard worm, found im bog- 
poop. Cir. fpon, under Fish. 

(kuyomikdyam: cfr, epat-dpat. 

pilipig: = kind of gray larva, destructive to palny; it livea in o portable 
ones, 

(pies) pdsa: a kind of thick, soft, white grub, generally living in timber, 
expecially in cooo palma; it is about am inch long and has at least one 
yellowish patch at the rear; it is exceedingly harmful, as i4 alec the 
thinocerow beetle, whose larva it is. Pdea menna “cut,” the reduplies- 
tion hinte at similarity, 

réker: sovern) kinds of small larvae destructive to tubers, fruits, etc, 
eg.: the lurva of the fruit fiy- 

somrid: a kind of emall, bluck, hairy, atinging caterpillar, mostly found 
on fire trees {| Erythrioa inden). 

eff}a: lurve of the clothes moth and of other tinean. moths. 

sordra: a kind of amall, brown, hoiry caterpillar. 

(eol)solidt: = kind of worm or larva resembling the ubet-dbet. 

eor-it: | 

tokuddg: a kind of gealy larva, which leaves trares of ite passage 
whenever it moves. 

(tap) tapayer: larva of the ant lion. 

(fop)tapiyo: ofr. taplapdyasn. 

(tafjtdtey: eff, antatdteg. 

(ubet-jdbet: a kind of worm or larva resembling the avlegibdt. Dbet 
moans “ breech“; the reduplicution indicates resemblance. 


VOL. Insecta 


(abal-\dbal: « kind of brown, burrowing June beetle or June bug. Many 
people eat it. Cir. arus-drue. 
sidbowdnp: tho same bectle, when just out of the ground, after the 
larval | 
{akwt-)dkut: a kind ef bymenppterous Insect, resembling a tumblebce 
lmt more slender, and very thin wt the junction of the abdomen and the 
dlig: = kind of hymwenopterous insect, a kind of small] bee, 
alimbayaap (ae): a kind of horsefly, which may cause the death of 
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alimbubutgdw: cfr. butigdw. 
alimbubtyog: bumblebee. 
(at-)alukip: water atrider. Alukdp is the namo of « bird; the redu- 


ampipit: a kind of large, stinging, red ant. 

dney: white ant or termite. Thies insect is very abundant and exceed- 
ingly destructive to buildings, furniture, books, ete. 

andidit: cicada. Ofr. ridri. : 

antoténgal: a kind of large, black ant; it is found especially in forests, 
on trees, etc. 

oplét: a kind of small, white, wingless insect, very deetructive to plants, 
probably a kind of aphid or plant louse, 

Grardw(an): a kind of thin, gray, soft-winged insect, about an inch 
long; it lives in wet places and is heard at night. Ardrow means “la- 
menting”; the anifix is « locative. 

(arue-)drue: a kind of whitieh, not burrowing June beetle or June bug. 
Arus means “going with, following”; the reduplication indicates simi- 
larity or repetition of the action. Cfr. ebal-dbal. 

ayikan: cfr. oydkan. 

bokdtek: a kind of boring weevil, which esta away the intorior of 
timber, leaving only 4 shell. 

berrairotg; = kind of rhinoceros beetle, very destructive to coco palms; 
ita larva is called pusepdes or alimpupuisa. 

binidrde: « kind of large, green fy. 

bikew: a kind of small, greenish insect; ite wings resemble those of a 
fiy, and it is destructive to palay. Hdkow meane “ empty ear or rice.” 

buitddw or tusdio a butfdw; a kind of large, green dragon fly, 
Butigdw means “with awollen testicles,” 

danjow; = kind of stinkbug very destructive to young eara of palay. 

dédon: locust. They travel in vast swarma, destroying the vegetation 
of the places they visit. Locusts are eaten extensively, 

loktén: young locust, 

(doran)déran: pupa of the dragon fly. 

fpea: cockroach. 

(kajkdag: an insect resembling the alumpipinig or wasp in color and 
size, Kdag moans “stupid;” it ts also an obsolete term for young of the 
monkey. Kakdag is alao the name of « plant. 

kdmoy: cfr. kéto. 

kambodw: a kind of large, green grasshopper, which is heard at night. 

kanit;> « kind of amall, stinging, black ant. 

(kar) kertid: a kind of elater, which has the peculiarity of being able 
to cut threads, hair, ete, with ite manibles, which are ecissorlike. Aartit 
means “scissors;" the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(panpap)ertib: Cir. karkartib. The initial k of the stem is dropped 
after the instrumental prefix pasty. 
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kawdkate: a kind of brownish insect with « amall slender body and long 
legs; it hus wings like those of « grasaboper. Kowdkow means “upper 
part of a jarfnl of cooked rice (less good than the reat).” 

kiteb: bedlug. 

(kolas)koldg: cfr. dorandéran. 

koridt: cricket. 

kotdlo: a kind of green insect, about aa large as the déapaw-stinkbug, 
and very destructive to palay; ite wings resemble those of a grasshopper. 

kéto: head louse, 

kdmoy: young head louse. 
find: egg of the head louse, or nit. 

kéto H dondm: cfr. kotokéto, Kéto i dondm moans literally “louse of 
the water” or “water louse.” 

(koto) kéto: water strider. Adto means “head louse;” the reduplica- 
tion indicates resemblance. Cfr. al-clukép, 

kotém: the general name for ant or pismire, 

kulalanti: firefly or glowworm. 

kulaiddpjaw: cfr. bdkaew. 

kulibaspbdrg : the general name for butterfly and moth. 

kulintabd: cfr. kulalantt. 

famék: mosquito. Its larva is called balbaltih. 

lapaydg (an): « kind of small, soft, striped, wingless insect, found in 
forests. Lepdyag means “ ear"; the suffix ia a loeative. 

legiég: & kinil Of small gnat or mosquito, moving in swarms. 

liad: cfr. kdto, 

loktém: cfr, dédon. 

ndnQo: a kind of large ddtijato-atinkbug- 

wHilaw: house fly, Its larve is called sort. 

oytikan: honeybee 

patilidg: a kind of insect resembling the eilam. 

patiagidy: cir, patilldg. 

(pit)pittk: a kind of small, hard insect, moving like « grasshopper. 
Pitt means “palpitating;" the reduplicatian indicates either resemblance 
or repetition of the action. 

ridri: male cicada. Cfr, andidit. 

rekkét; tice weevil. 

(ri) ried: s kind of small, brown grasshopper. 

sakdh(an): a kind af small inseet resembting the alumpipinig or waap. 
Sikab meana “covering (a book, ete.) ;" the wuffix is a locative. 

(wateapjadietp: ao kiiul of brown insect resembling » mantis. dled 
mans “pitch pine, pine tree;” the reduplieation indicates resemblance. 
Salespedlet? is also the name of a plant. 

(sammi)xammé: a kind of small, thin, bright, green-and-violet beetle; 
children attach a string to this animal and play with it 

(sarip) sanpldy : @ kind of small, thin, elongated dragon fly. Sadpidy 
means “Chinaman,” the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(ear) sarubedb: « kind of emall, black beetle. 
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aepeép: o kind of very small gnat or mosquito, Sepsdp means “sucking 


out 

mbbaweng: cfr. abal-dbal. - 

silam: a kind of edible, greenish graashopper resembling the locust, but 
with sharper jaws and abdomen, ‘| 

(simut)simet: winged white ant, winged ant. The name is sometimes 
applied to other insects that fiy around lighted lamps, candles, etc, in the 
evening. Simut meana “dipping (in salt, aauce, ete.);" the reduplication. 
indicates repetition of the action. 

eipet: cfr. ipes. 

(eiram )siram: a kind of «mall, soft insect resembling a grasshopper and 
fying around lighted lamps, ete. Siram means “pasaing over the fire;" 
the reduplication indicates repetition of the action, " 

(rann)obedd> a kind of dark-brown dung fy. Sobedb means “digging 
with the mnout;" the final np of tho instrumental prafix pad} is combined 
with the initial # of the stem into n. a 

(mennjukd: o kind of vinegar fly; Buld moans “vinegar;" the final WD 
of the transitive pretix macy le combined with tha initial « of the stem into 
nm 

(temp) tenp-éd: snapping beetle or click beetle. Tadj-é¢d means “nod- 
ding;" the reduplication indicates repetition of the action. 

(mannjdrug: a kind of black heetle Tesembling the semmisanmd but 
a little larger and with more compressed and tlongato body, Tdérug meana 
“cooling (by stirring) ;" the final Wy of the transitive prefix many la com- 
bined with the initial ¢ of the stem into a. 

fegtég: o kind of small bee making dry honeyoombs. Tegtég means 
“mnlneing.” 

fimel: flea. 

(tok) toklde: o kind of emall gnai or mosyuito resembling the teglég. 
Tt i very annoying at night, as it flies around ull the time and enters 
the cyea. 

fima: boty louse, 

tuwdto: the general name for dragon fly, ! 

(pany )sber: « kind of ant resembling the kanté, but smaller and with » 
longer nurrow section between the thorax and the abdomen, (het means 
“breech;" pesp is an inetrumental prefix derived from the transitive pre- 
fix maz, 

(wercy)icdray: mantis. Wdeay means “eax; the reduplication {ndl- 
eates similarity. 

pikan: cfr, oyikan, 


IX. A®ACHNINA AND MyYntaropa 


(ab-)abél: ao kind of large, thick, hairy spider. A&A moans “weaving;" 
the reduplication represents the Progressive form of verha. 

andidikén: ctr. dikendikén. 

aippde; a kind of tick; it attaches iteclf to the legs of cows and 
carabacs. 
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oydm; chicken tick. A kind of mite which is very annoying to man, and 
may be the oceasion of wkin diseases. 

{hag} bagid: a kind of small spider with long logs; when resting it 
shakes itself continuously. Bagié means “typhoon,” the reduplication indi- 
cates resemblance. Cir, pinginéd, 

{dikenidikén: millipede, Dikéw ia a circlet which women place on their 
head when carrying loads; the reduplivation indicates resemblance, aa this 
particular animal rolls itself up when touched. Cir. littgkalitpkd. 

(margge)gend: seorplon., 

(paijge)gama(dm): cfr, manigagamd. 

gaydm (an): centipede, 

igin)ginéd: cfr. bagdegié. Ginginéd meane “earthquake,” 

kdgow: itch mite 

(kap)kapét: apider nest; it resembles a cocoon and is very tough. Kapet 
means “clinging;" the reduplication representa the progreasive form of 
verba, 

(levewa lad: the genera) name for epider. 

(litjka)Mdykd: cfr. dikendikém, Liagkd is a folded band of rattan 
placed in native hats; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(poz) pasdy(ow): a kind of aquatic, cylindric, stinging bug, about two 
inches long. Posdyom is the nome of a crustacean; the reduplication indi- 

tie: cfr. ayde. 

X. Cnveracea 


agebis: a kind of small, edible, marine shrimp; it is omaller than tho 


ogafdl: « kind of edible fresh-water orab, living moatly in brooks; it has 
one claw moch enl 

ageb-¢h: « kind of small, bleckish £dros; lta ment la not much esteemed, 

(madpdyjand&: a kind of crab resembling the raed, but amaller. And& 
means “child, young"; mangdjendk “ having many young.” 

arimbukdig: = kind of edible crab, larger and thicker than the fappt; 
it burrows in brackish pools along the seashore and comes out at night. 

aradig: a kind of amall, edible, marine ehrimp. 

bitpalé: the aame shrimp whea much larger. 

(hotuyitdbuy: pill bug. Adbuy mean “hog;" the reduplicstion indl- 
tates resemblance. 

(bakenjbdkes: m kind of wood Jouse with « bluish tint. Bdker means 
“monkey; the reduplication indicates resemblance. 

(dalase)d4lave: « kind of very small, fresh-water shrimp or prawn; it 
ls not much larger than the head of a pin. 

bonaewdy: a kind of edible, speckled rand-crah with elongated claws 
or chelae, 

bidpeld: cfr. arndip. 

Sukdt(an): a kind of kdror with « bluckish back; its meat is some- 
what bitter to the taste, Bako? moons “back;” the suffix is a locative. 
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burrdée: cir. kappi, 

dakémo: a kind of crab, otherwise unknown to us. 

dariway: cir. bansawdy. 

gaummaridg: « kind of edible wud erab resembling the keppl in slupe 
and size, 

(gay) gdfidm(an): « kind of edible, marine shrimp or prawn, more or 
less resembling a centipede. Goydman means “centipede;” the reduplicn- 
tion indicates resemblance, 

kallokmé: any crustacean deprived of ite shell. 

keppi: « kind of amall, edible, freeh-water crab. Kappt means “sitting 
with crossed legs.” 

burrés: young kappi-crab. - 
‘karamdkem: a kind of small, edible marine crab resembling the kappt. 

kommé; « kind of edible marine crab resembling the koppi; it feeds on 
dung, ete 

(kor)kordyo: a kind of edible ceypodian crab, much smaller than the 
kappi. 

kurét: a kind of small, poisonous crab, very often found in seaweed, 
Kurét means “shriveling.” 

dros: « kind of smal), edible, fresh-water shrimp or prawn, generally 
less than two inches long. 

lagdéw: a kind of edible fresh-water shrimp or prawn, about two inches 
jong. 

padéw: a kind of relatively small, edible marine lobster. 

plum)akdék: young podde. 

plam)ckdék: cfr. padde, 

pasdy(an): a kind of edible shrimp about two inches long; it lives In 
brackish pools along the seashore, 

poydpey: a kind of small, edible, ocypodian crab, burrowing near brack- 
ish pools slong the seashore; one of ita claws or chelae is much longer 
than the other. Poydpoy means “beckoning;” the name of this particular 
crab alludes to ite custom of waving its enlarged chela. 

ramdy(an); a kind of prawn or shrimp, about three inches long; its 
Oe en na eT ID FORE SAPO As ae 

r(in)dapat: « kind of keppi-crab full of warts. R4ajat means “urim;” 
in ia an infix of past participles. 

rasd: am kind of large, edible crab; it generally lives in brackish pools 
along the seashore. 

(sam)sam-{t: « kind of emall, fresh-water crab; its meat is not much 
esteemed. Som4t means “sweetness;” the reduplication indicates re 
semblance. 

eapilatlét: the name applied to old fresh-water crayfiahes; their limbe 
hecome very long and their shell very hard. 

vimbdbuy: a kind of tlackieh pill hug. Cfr. babuybdbuy. 

(tak)takid: « kind of small, edible, fresh-water crayfish; it is about 
an inch long and hes « couple of emall chelac Tekid means “clicking;" 
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the reduplication either indiestes resemblance or representa the progres 
sive form of verba. . 

(ter)tardy; cfr. tardkey, Terdy means “running;” the reduplication 
represents the progressive form of verbs. Tartardy ia also the name of a 
plant (Spinifex littoreus). 

tordkoy: a kind of amall, ocypodian crab, found all along the seashore; 
one of ite claws or chélae ia much longer than the other, and it very amch 
resembles the fiddler crab. 

(mann) eppdap: & kind of tardkoy-crah, living in and around freshwater 
brooks, Teppdnj meane “precipice; the final #7 of the transitive prefix 
madp ia combined with the initial ¢ of the stem into n. . 

wd489: the general name for lobster and crawfish or crayfish, 

temstp: hermit crab. 


XT. Ovner ANDMIALS 


andyad: « kind of stinging marine animal, perhaps a kind of meduse 
or jellyfish. 

bituén boybdy; starfish. Bituén meana “atar;" depbdy “{of the) sea.” 

kererét: a kind of animal, probably entirely imaginary, which is sup- 
posed to be beard in times of sickness. Korerét moana “wheel.” 

kerominas: « kind of medusa or jellyfish. 

(lima) limds ctr. bituén baybdy. Limd meana “five;” the reduplicstion 
emphasizes the term, Limalimd is alec the name of a kind of yam, Dice- 
cores pentaphylls. 

{(pana)pdna: a kind of edible, reddish sea urchin, larger than the 
(mara) totpiday and with finer spines. Pdna means “arrow;” the redo- 
plication emphasizes the meaning. 

(puma)pdne: cfr, panapdna. The infix forme intransitive verbs, and 
the reduplication indicates easiness in performing the action. 

sagdga: a kind of edible sea urchin. Sagdga means “protecting,” keep- 
ing from harm. It is also the name of « kind of fish. 

teigdl: cir, karominas. 

(mara) tarigidip: = kind of edible sea urchin of a dirty greenish color. 
Ctr, panapdna. Tadptédp moans “breaking, npoiling;" the prefix indicates 
resemblance. 

torumdtim: cfr, under Molluscs. 


THE KASHMIRIAN ATHARVA VEDA, BOOK THIRTEEN 
EDITED WITH CRITICAL NOTES 


LeHoy Case Banner, 
Tatsrrr Ootttes, Hasrrogp, Coxxecriour 
Introduction 

THE THIRTEENTH BOOK of the Paippoliida is here presented, 
with regreta that somewhat protracted labor has not brought more 
complete success; there are many points yet unclear, but they are 
mostly minor points, for the division into hymns and stanzas will 
probably be aecepted. Much of the material is interesting but of 
familiar sort: three hymns well known in RV appear in this book, 
bringing again to our attention the close relations between RV und 
Piipp. 

Of the ms—This thirteenth book in the ‘Kashmir ma.. beging 
144511 and ends {155016; but the numeral 150 is not used, and 
the material which appears f153b12 to 15465 has been edited es 
part of Book 12 (see JAS 46.34); so the extont of the book is 
about nine and one-half folios. The folios are in good condition for 
the most part: there isa little defacement on both sides of {145, a 
very small pidce chipped from f1464, and also from 154s, and the 
bogizuiings of the first eight lines of £15a are gone. 

Puncliustion, numbers, at¢—The text is punctuated in the usnoal 
haphazard manner, Only one hymn is numbered, the numeral “17 
standing at the end of the hymn which I have numbered seven: 
pace for a number is left at the end of five other hymns. Some 
stanzas are numbered in hymns 1, 3, 4, and 5: and some of the 
numerals are correctly placed. Accents are marked in hymn seven 
except on the last two slanzns, in hymn eight except on the last 
stanza, and on four stanzas in hymn thirteen; all the accented 
stanzas are in RV, yet the unaccented stanza in hymn eight ip algo 
in RV but not with the rest of the hymn. It should be remarked 
that hymn six (RV. 1.32) ia not accented, 7 

There are several colophona in this book, three of them certainly 
wrong. At the end of hymm five stands ity atharvantkaphipaladayag 
sak-haydm tryodasa kidndax sasamaptih 22 2: proflamanupikah 

a4 
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sz atha eaturdasa likhyale zz re. At the end of hymn eleven 
stands ty afharvantkaplippaladayns sakhaydmn trayodasas kandaa 
samiplak sz atkandai3ze 22 otha trayodasas prathamadyi- 
yah 2 om name nlniyendya 2 om mahdganapalaye 2 of namo 
jrdlabhagavatydih am names Motlamayais =: om namas siirydya 
zs. At the end of hymn thirteen stands tty atharvant trayodasa 
kinda prathamo nuvdkak 2 =. At the ond of hymn fourteen 
stands the regular colophon, followed by the introductory phrases 
for Book 14. The confuzion is evident and there is no clear indi- 
extion of division into anuvikas, 

There are a umber of corrections both marginal and inter- 
linear; also several quasi titles in the margin. 

Extent of the book—As edited this book has fourteen hymns; if 

there ie a stanza norm it is sixteen. ‘The following table shows the 
number of stanzas: 


Thymn les 10 stancas— 10 stanzas 
: ie, joe MS Oe 
i ® t * =13 * 
hymns hsye 15 1“ —30 “ 
1 = 16: —(§4 “ 
he ¥ =H “ 
Lliymnhas 18 “ =18 * 
tT <<: * + ns ed 
+ ee — eas 3 “ =—25 * 


14 hymne: have 232 stanzas 


& 


— 


New and old material.—In this book are hymns which are 8 4. 
87: 5. 29,25, 29:19. 10, 11 (RV 7. 35), 28-30; 20. 84 (RV 2. 12). 
Also RY 1. 32, some stanzas from RV 10, 97, and some hita from 
other collections. There are about 98 new stanzas and about 372 
new pias. 
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ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-SAKHA 
BOOK THIRTEEN 
1 
(S$ 5. 22) 

[f144b11] atha trayodagas kinda likhyate zz 22 om namo 
nérdyanaya 2 2 [12] om agnis fakmdnam apa vdyatém itas somo 
gravd marutas pitadaksAl. vedi- [13] bhubis samidhas samnsisano 
pa ruksivisy amugnyt yamantu 2 1 2 ayarit riiro abhi- [14] socayis- 
pur vised riipirt harild krnosi | tasmié te arundya babhra- [15] ve 
fapurmaghavaya namo stu takmane z 2 2 takmam sdrthinam 
Wehasea vast [16] sath mrlayisi nah | yathehy atra te grhdnyat 
pirtesu damyatu z 3 2 yas pu- [17] rusas parsvayo badhvarisa 
hivdrunas takmanath visvadhariryadhandthea [18] part suva 2} 2 
adharaficam: pra hinosi namaskptydye takmane + sakambharasya 
[f145a] musfihd | punar gaécha mahdursim x 6 = mahdvrsamn 
mijavato rkhedhi [2] parenyah prajdni takmane vriimo nyakset- 
trint vd yasdm 2 6 2 kausya miljavari- [3] ta okasya mahavrsdin | 
maya jalos takmam tod asi bahlikemukhu nyotarah takma [4] 
vylla vakalavyasn atir yavayoh daste nas takurim apricha tara 
bajrena sami arpa- {5} ya | girith gascha girijasi niutena mayuso 
grhah dasim rtyuscha prapharvyam tarm- [6] 3s takmam niva 
dhiinuhi 2 yas tearh dite atho rarat sahagat saha vivapa bhimas te 
takma- [7] m hetayas tabhix sa pari orddhi na « z takmasm 
bhratrd baldsena avasrd kdsi- [8] kaya saha | apdmna bhratreyena 
nakyeto maracatim abhi 1 2 gandhadribhyo mau- [9] jamadbhyas 
kifihbhyo mayebhyah jane priyam iva favadhi tanmanam pari 
dadhmas [10] narkavirdam ndrvidalam nadiyamreatukavatia 
prajint takmane vriimo nya- [11] ksettrani va yumadnh | < nyakget: 
ire na ramate sahasrikso mdrtyah abhid i pritas ta- [12] kmdtsa 
mamieyats bahlikam = 4 + ado gaicha mijavatas tato vd ga paras- 
taram | [13] mé& #mato bhirnas punas pra tod takmann upa eruve 
Parasmdica toni jara paramasyain pard- [14] vati | yathd nanan 
team dyast yatha ninabhé Socaya | 

The bottom margin of £144b correcta to &i(kam°), 

For the introductory phrase and invocation read; atha trayo- 
daéas kiindo likhyate xz zz oh niriyandya zz 
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Kead: agnis takminam apa viyatiim itas somo grivi marutas 
potadaksih | vedir hurhis samidhas eamsisinid apa rakeaisy amuya 
dhamantu 2 1  ayam riiro abhiSocayisnur visva ripaini hariti 
krnosi | taamai te aruniya babhrave tapurmaghaviya namo ‘ stu 
takmane x 2% takman sirthinam icchasva vaal ean mrinyisi nah | 
‘athehi yatra te grhi anyat piirtesu diimyatu 2 3 2 vag parusas 
piirévayo ‘ vadlvaiea iviruyah | taliomfnarn visvadhaviryidharitti- 
cam para buya ¢ 4% adharificamhh prahinomi namag krivaya takmane 
| Sakamblinrasya tustihi punar gaccha mahivpein 2 5 x mahiivpsd 
miijavato trkedhi paretya | priitini takmane vriimo ‘ nyaksetrini 
Vi ini. 6 2 oko asya mijavanta oko ‘sya mahivrsih | mahin 
jitas takman tad asi bublikegu nyocaral 27 z tukman yydla vi gada 
vyaiige bhiri yivaya | disim nistukvarith precha tim vajrepa sam 
arpayh 2 8 a gitiin gaccha giriji asi: frautena miyuso grhuh} | 
disim any iecha prapharvyarh tity takman niva dhimuhi z 9 z yas 
tym Sito atho riirah saha kAsivivipah | bhimfis te takman hetayas 
tabhis sa pari vridhi nah z 10 z takman bhrdtra balisens evasti 
kisikayi saha | pimni bhratryyena eaha nadyeto marajiA abhi 
ils gandharibhyo mitjavadbhyag kasibhyo magadhebhyah | dhine 
priyam iva 4evadhith takminarh pari dadhmasi z 12 2 }nirkayirdarh 
narvidilirs nadiyarn rvatukavatim} | praitini takmane vrimo 
“nyskestrini vi im® « 18 2 anyakeetra na ramate eahasrikeo 
*martyah | abhid w prirthns takmi ca gamisyati bahlikin 2 14 z 
ado gaccha miijavatas tuto vA gah parastaram | mi emito ‘bhy rnos 
punas pra tra takmann upa yrove.¢ 15 2 parnsmaé eva tvam cara 
parninasyim. pariivati | athi nina tvam iyasy athi niinam abhi 
socaya s 16212 


St 1. Se pepteaoa: TA He ash soteplabls. vs, shoud) est 
badhatiim with &. 

St 2. For thiscf $ 3.20. 3abe; id. 

St 3. Pida b= $ 6, 22. 9b; 6.26. 1b. 

St 6. In b there may be only a corruption of what § has, 
bandhy addhi. 

St 11. Pada d as here is Ppp 5, 21. 3d. 

St 12, The emendation in ¢ ie neat; but again there may be 
in the Ppp ms, only 2 corruption of what $ has, 

Sti4. Cf Ppp 5. 21.7. 
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2 
(S 5.25) 


[f145a14] yatheyam urvi pr- [15] thivt viddhiva garbham 
Adadhe | yavddadhdmi te garbhamh tasmai tvim avase hu- [16] ves 
parvatid divo yoner ity eka 2 vispur yoni kalpayatu tva- [17] 
gta ripdni pinsatu | aSiicatu prajapati vita garbhain dadhdtu te 2 
[18] garbharh dehi sinivdlt garbhatn dehi sarasvati | garbdharh yom 
asvindsyam 4- [19] dhatfarh puskarassrja 2 garbham te raja varuno 
garbhamn devo vrhaspatih garbham * i- [f145b] ndras cdgnif ca 
garbham dhata dadhitu te z 6 z garbho sy osadhindm garbho 
vanaspa~ [2] tindmh | gardho visvasya bhitasya so gnaye garbham 
e dha ¢ 6 z yad osadhayo garbhi- [3] nis pafavo yena garbhinah 
yesdrn garbhasyst yo garbhas tena tvath ga- [4] garbhint bhava z 7 s 
vt te granthirn vrtamasi dhata garbham dadhatu te | 4 [5] yoni 
putro rohatu jananam prati jayatamn 2 8 2 janistha tha maijdtho 
[6] miyam samuhyacarat. adha somdiva bhaksanam a garbhas stedad 
riviyam =z [7] 2 8 = savitus Sresthena 2 1 Sresthena 2 & vigsnoh 
Sresthena | tvagtuh Sregthena 3 | | [8] bhagah sresthena 2 rapendsya 
ndbha gavinyoh purhsimea putram & dhehi da-~ [9] fame mami 
witave | Gti * * * * +8 49 88% | Th*hi yonydrr * * [10] 
nam ersnydvantam prajdydi ted naydmasi | yad veda raja varuno 
veda de- [11] vo vrhaspatih indro yad vrttraha veda tad u garb- 
hakar * * * * od 2 vi jasva [12] barhatsime gardhas te yonim a 
fayam | dadat te putram devd somapa ubhayd- [13] vinath = 
somasyad riviyo naptima garbhakrivana | tatas te putro jayatarh 
ka- [14] rtavdi viryebhyah. 

In the right margin of f145a opposite the beginning of this hymn 
is written garbharaksagarbhihuteh: in the lower margin below 
puskarassrja is sraja | patheh. 

Read: yatheyam urvi prthivi viddheva garbham a dadhe | eva 
dadhiimi te garbhara tesmii tvim avase huve z 1 2 parratid divo 
yoner gitrid-gitrit samaartam | reto devasya devise sarau 
parnam ivi dhin « 2 2 visnur yonimn kalpayatu tvasth ripani 
piifatu | G sificatu prajipatir dhits garbham dadhitu te z 3 2 
aSvinisyim § dhattarh puskarasraja 2 4 z garbham te raja varuno 
garbham devo yrhaspatih | garbhatn ta indrag cignié ea garbhath 
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| garbho viSvasya bhiitasya so ‘gne garbham eha dhih z 6 2 yad 
ogadhayo garbhinis paSayo yena garbhinah | esim garbhasya yo 
garbhas tena tvath garbhini bhava z 7 z vi te granthim crtimasi 
dhita garbharn dadhitn te | 4 yonitn putro rohatu jananar prati 
jayatim z 8 x janisthi iha maijatho ‘nyam samuhya cars | adhi 
soma iva bhaksanam & gurbhas sidad rtviyam 2 9 2 savitas Sresthena 
ripenisyA niiryi gavinyoh | pumiiisamn putram & dhehi desame 
miisi siitave z 10 z visno Gresthena ° © © | puminsam * ° * 
“ 1) = tvastaS Gresthena ° ° ° | pumiiisam ° ° © « 12 x bhaga 
Sresthena ripenisya nirya gavinyoh | puminsarn putram & dhehi 
dasame misi siitave z 13 2 adhi <kranda virayasva garbham> a 
dhehi yonyim | vpsinath vrenylivantam prejiydi tri nayimasi 
z 14% yad veda raja varuno veda devo vrhaspatih | indro yad 
vrtraha veda tad u garbhaka<ranam pi>bi 2 15 z vi jihisva 
barhstasime garbhas te yonim & Sayim | dadan te putramh devis 
aomapa ubhayavinam 2 16 z tsomasyad rtviyo nipé} imam gar- 
bhakrtvinam | tatas te putro jiyatari kartavai viryebhyah z 17 222 
St 2. This is st 1 in 8; I have given the stanza as it appears in 
Ppp 3, 39, 5, varying considerably from §. 

St Tt. This and the next two stt are new: 9ab seem doubtful 
to me, 

St 10. The exact intention of the me in this and the next three 
stt is not clear: another similar stanza may be indicated. In § the 
corresponding etanzas are at the end of the hymn. 


3 

[f£145b14] jayesvdgne afvatthdd asmai keattrayojase | ugni- [15] 
pathikad adi yo urksin adhi rohats | 

In pida b read ksatrayiu’ ; in ¢ ugra dpathikid seems satisfac- 
tory though &pathika does not seem to be in the lexicons. 

vibidham cit sahamanam tvim a- [16] gne janaydmasi | pitarm 
janisyamandm sapatra prnasva me =z 

In pidas od read iitén °miindn sspatniin mrnasva. 

[17 ]asvatthasydvarohasya wrkeasydranayas krta | tato jataya te 
jana [18] vidujambhagnir agraye « 

Tn pida b read krtfih; in ¢ Sjanad and for d vidujambho agnir 
ugre. 
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team jdtam jatavedasam adadimy amartyim [19) pdvakom 
agnim utaye | sucimantath vitdsakt | | 

In pida 4 read tyith, in b amartyam; in ¢ fitaye, in d visisahim; 
colon after pada b, 

utlarayva dhanu [£146a] pratt tnuiicasva varma jahi satrn viryd 
te krnotu | attri- [2] rikyomtayate | 

This does not seem to be metrical: we may read uttarusva dhanuh 
° © © Satrin ° © krnotu, assuming that the colon is properly 
placed ; perhaps we might then read atri raksatu, but for the end T 
have no suggestion: na the first pada of the next stanza has been 
omitted perhaps the omission involved some of this stanzx also. 
This is stanza 5, : 

sapaindndsh visdsahich | hantaramn satrnam krnvo vindjan 
gopatir [3] ganim. z 

Read: ysabham tvi samininasn sapatninimn visisahim | han- 
tiram Satriani komo virdjam gopatith gavim 2 6 z 

This ie a variant of RV 10. 166.1. 


samudro sy apd jyestham indro devesu vrtiraha | vydghram 
sihath td vrnvo da- [4] mitdram prdanyatam 

In piida « read “sy spith jyestha, in b yrtrahi; in c kpnmo, and 
in d prtanyatim. 

indraiva dhusyon adharath kravagvogritiva vaco visrnam sapat- 
tritm [5] te Sugyan laplapie inagne parydoiirathayandm 2 2 & 

For padas ab read indra iva dasyin edharin krnusvogra iva ® 
Vi spjan sapatnin: in ¢ tapta apa iva®; for d I see nothing antis- 
factory. 

om samerscdindrae te Suskatn wrsedi- [8] nd somajata Sikhas 
sapattrim sarvds tridhvd team ekavrgo bhava | 

In pidas ab we may read sath vpicaIndis te Suski yrécdindn 
somajin, followed perhaps by éikva: for o read sapatnin sarvais 
trdhva, 

twam ugris trath balis toa- [7] m edhy avivdcanamh tvath 
prdanyatah piredth sapatirar avi dhinusrpdz 

In pide o read nugras and bali, in b edhi vivacanah: in ed 
prtanyatah pirvin sapatnin ave dhinusya, ‘This is stansa 10, 

sapatiras sa- [8] patnakendra ivdvrsto akgatah adhas sapatnds 46 
padok sarve sate abhisthutah 
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In pada a read asapatnas, in b ivirigto, in d santy abhigthitib. 
This is a variant of RV 10. 166. 2. 

mla- [9] yamto te khdtamilasapattragnim esim nir hvaydmi 
Surirth hawise kama vida- [10] dha prinds tade*o****cis krtah. 

For pida a read mifiyantu te khatamilas sepatna, in b-agnim 
and Sarirat: in ¢ probably kimo vyidadhat priniis:d I am unubls 
to restore, 

abhivardham abhibhavam sapatirakyinam havth [11] nigtriya 
lubhya kynvas sapattrabhyas para tuva 

In pids b read sapatnaksayanam : in cd tubhyath kromas sapatne- 
bhyas paribhava. With this stanza cf S$ 1. 29. 4. 

yo na svo yo aruno ralir alipduru- [12] sah yugmasyeva praksd- 
yatas tasya mus chesa kif cana | 

In pada a read nas and arsno, for b ‘ritir atipfirugah: in d moc 
chesi. For a see § 1.19. 3a. 

asapattram its dve 3 2 

The two stanzas intended here are probably Paipp 10. 8. 4 and 4, 
(S 19.27.14 and 15): they read as follows: asapatnam purustit 
pagcin no ‘bhayath krtam | savita ma daksinata nttarin mi Sact- 
patih 2 15 x divo miditya raksantu bhimyé rakganty agnayah | 
indragni raksatath mi purostad aéviniy abhitaé Sarma yacchatim | 
tiraScinighnya raksatu jitaved’ bhitakyto me sarvatas santu varma 
216232 

The numerals are adjusted to the sequence of this hymn. 


oa 
(S 4. 37) 

[f146013] trayd parvam atharvano jaghdno raksdrisy osadhe | 
toayd jeghana kasyapas tva- (14) yd kapvo agastyah teayd vayam 
apsaraso gandharvins citaydmasi | aja [15] frigy aja raksas 
sarran gandhena ndéayd | nadirh apsuraso apirh tdram we sra- 
(16] sare gulgulih pala nalady wkgagandhis prabandhint  yotri- 
martyapse antah = [17] samudre turiinyariturvadt pundarika | tat 
te parelapsarasas prativuddha abha- [18] tana | yatra prefikho 
gandharvanamh divi bundho hiranyaya 4 gandharvanam apsara- 
[19] sdm dnantam iti suiigamam * gatniseattha nyagrodhd 
mahdorksté Sindinah ¢ [20] yaira wtuksd haritarjunaghajay karkart 
asamradanti | tat paretdpsarasah (i146b] prativuddha ebhatane 
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# [2] tyam virus chikandino gandhasyapsarapate bhinaktu mughie 
apt ydtu se- [3] pah = yemagane osadhir virudharn virydvadt | 
ajasriigt ratakash ti- [4] kenaéragt vartatu | apeteta psaraso gand- 
harvad yatra vo grhd | ajasériigt ra- [5] taky ajasrigit vartatu z 
jaya dove pearaso gandhareds patayo yityam | apakra- [6] matt 
purustd amartyd martyam md sicadhwat = 2 2 bhima indrasya 
hetayah satapr- [7] stir ayasmai | nabhir gandharvan abhedyd 
avakdsdiwirsatah <3 2 avakd- [8] sath abhifaco. bhischi bhydmta- 
yamdnakis | gandkarnin sarpin osadhe krnutasvapa- [9] pardya- 
tak 2 4 2 unmadayanti vabhisocayantir munimnn agnim krnu- [10] 
tin moksisinamn apsaraso raghato yi caranti gandharvapatnir 
ajasriigy age [11] 2 6 2 dvetikrnoanag parusath vifva rindi vo 
bhuvat, | Sevdikatn pil- [12] rvekarh kumaras saroakesisah | priyo 
drie bhited gandharva sajate sriyam [18] tam ito nisaydmasi 2 82 
In the middle of 1146815 the ms corrects to (naditn) ny(aps®), 
and in £146b8 it corrects bhyain to dya. | 
Read: tvaya piirvam stharvino jaghnit rakeiisy osadhe | tyayi 
jaghina kasyapas tvayi kanvo agastyah 2 1 z tviya vayam apsnraso 
gendharvaid citsydmast | sjagrigy aja raksas sarvih gandhonn: 
nafayi 2 2 ¢ nadim yanty apsaraso apim tiram iva évasan | gul- 
gultih pala nulady aaksagandhis prabandhini 23 ¢ yatramartya apsy 
antah camudre {turiinyariturvas? pundarika | tat paretipsarmness 
pratibuddha abhitens x 4% yatra prefikho gandharvinim divi 
bandho hiranyayah | tat ° © © y 6 2 gandharvinam a 
sim anantam it] safigamam | tat © © © 2 @y ASvatthi 
nyagrodha mahivrksis éikhandinah | tat ° © © 2 7 = yatra 
fviuke’ hariti arjuni ighitis karkaryah sarhvadanti | tat paretip- 
earasah pratibuddha abhitann x & z jyath virue chikhanding gand- 
harvasyiipsaripateh | bhinattu muskiy api yitu bepah 2 9 2 eyam 
agann ogadhir yirudham viryavat] | ajaapigy arataki fhenesriigi 
vy reatu 2 10 z apeteto ‘pearaso gendharva yatra vo grhah | ajaérigy 
aritaky ajesrigi vy reatu z 11 2 jay id vo apsaraso gandharvis 
painyo yiyam | apa Krimata puruséd amartya martyam mi -secadh- 
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‘bhavat | Svewaikeh kapir ivaikgh kumiras earvakedakah | priyo 
dréa iva bhitva gundharvah sacate striyarn tam ito nidayimasi 2 
16z4% 

St 3. The reading of b suggested here is not more dbjectionsble 
than that of S, but perhaps not leas so. 

St 4. In b it seems us if there were two names of apsarases 
Urvasi and Pundarika, and perhaps one or even two names ahead 
of these. ‘This and the next two stt are new, 

St ® At the end of this stanza I have kept the reading of the 
ms because there seems to be no basia fora better ing. 

St 14. Our ms gives only a little help in b. In c sarvin might 
be read for surpin. At the end of d we might perhaps read tin 
avapariyanan, 

St 16. It may well be that we should add as a final pada vrah- 
mand viryavataé (S st 11f); and then perhaps make two stanzas 
of our st 16. 

3 

[f146b13] yo vai vasarh devayate pacede wahuldy a-[14] ma | 
nirtyosya baddhyate pdise devindm ca yamasya ca 27 2 

In pada b read pacate and probably hutam; cf. $ 12. 4.53. Inc 
tread mrtyog sa badhyate. The numeral is one of a series of stanza 
numbers which was started wrongly at st 11 of the preceding hymn. 

daksindm si- (15) rydm aditim sarasvati mrdayt kalpayantah 
imdim vadanicam dhu- [16] r waseti tisro vasatihatd sadhasthe 
tisdm agndu manasdikasn juhomt [17] taw nag svddin bhitapatih 
Ernotu < 8 s 

Read snrasvatitn and place colon after kalpnyantah;: we thue get 
two pidas which are possible but somewhat suspicions. In d read 
vasa atihatis; in f read tim nas svidvim. 

svddvim nayatdm savitd Erno- [18] tu | seddvim nayatim savita 
krnotu swidvirn mayatdm yanita pasindm [19] juhuny agre 
vayundni vidvine tin nas sddvim bhiitepaliy krnotu 2 9 2 

In pada o (which is written twice) read na etiizi; also in b: place 
colon. In ¢ bahiiny would he good, but it is not a sure correction; 
in d read sviidvith. 

[f147a] idom triiyarn atin’ vesdeu mahimnenva garbho syd 
riveéah wiatt from ugato gascha [2] devin sadyis sanfu yajawinasya 
kimah 2 10 2 

The ms interlines a correction “tya” over sadyis. 
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In pida b read mahimnenya, or purhaps better °nyan: inc ugath 
and gaccha: for d satyis ° ‘yajaminasya kaimiah. 

imam bhajivdjasva te stabhe- [3] jor yusyan indro varunas tad | 
visite 2 nrmndma sa uhyam 4 gadhirag pusur viryam a ]4) vive | 

Tn pide a imazn bhaja would seem to be the first two words but 
the rest I cannot solve; in b yasyam, and perhaps visite: in ed I 
can do no more than divide the words and suggest viveéa at the end. 
This is stanza 5. 

vasithes srava sthavirart vipatyatam wasiti sive vaskayath divr- 
spréa | vaste [5] sava tarunam vibhdjane vasdsi suca saficitath 
dhanadndny 

Read: vasisi suva sthaviram ‘vipascitam yasiai suva baskayain 
divisprsam | vasisi snva tarunatn vibhijane vaéisi suva saiicitin 
dhaninim 2 6% 

yat proksanam ayutad barhi- [6] _syus piri cakginato wedaydvaly 
varsd sarumniyd atha giur amine tasyis pino (7) abhavad varma- 
visnea) 2 12 3 

Tn pide @ ayutad needs correction; ona could think of ayatat 
(impf. tense of yat) but it is not vary appealing; in b F would 
read daksinato vedyd avaiti, with colon following. For ¢ we-might 
read vesd sarnvrkif yatha giur amimet, and in d varmaviaalhh, 

Him? mahinwnnd ula eokeuse wisi vaterirsabhe [8] manasé tat 
kriomt | deviti abhitum pathibhié Sivebhir ma no hinststam harasil 
[9] daivyona | 

In the right margin stands “namo mahimnnh pithal.” 

In pida 4 read mohimna, in b vasa retbha. For a cf. TS 8.8.8, 
and with e of. RV 1. 162. 21h, 

tasem askandhad rsabhas tisthantim aditim trisu garbhath tam 
adya yo veda [10] it yd soma kalpatak ¢ 

At the end of pada b I would read trsu, or trum? in e gor; I 
can make nothing out of d. 

rapam ckas pary abhavad raja ndmayika weys- [11] te | pratt 
Tapasyitkan riijpam ekas su kurtu nag (prae) 

Tn pada b read naimaika; in ¢ prati? and Tipam, and then for d 
possibly riipum ekasya kartana. This is stanza 10. 

Prajdpotis paramestht mytyur vaéées- [12] narasya soragtal yt 
naurd yajhasya pasayadhi jajitire | 

Tt scams clear that we should read for pids d vast adhi jajaire: 
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pida a is correct, and other nominatives would seem desirable in b 
and ¢, 80 I would suggest in b and ¢ viisvanaras ca | sarasvaty 
finasva yajias ca 

yasya grhdjdyeta va- [13] 44 devakrtam havik nidhanam asyd 
yesydsa duhitro patydm iva 2 

In pida a read grhs Ajiyeta; in c asya esyarn would seem possi- 
ble, and in d duhitaro; dicchan in ¢ would give # amoother reading. 

nasyitmakr- [14] ta patisthan nasya sutd guhe syd | vasa kata 
neva dundamka purityd vijinata « 

In pada a tad probably “krtah pra tisthan, in b probably nisya 
and syit: in ¢ 1 can suggest nothing for karimeva dundamka; in 
d paritya would give a good reading. 

[15] naindm orakse vrakmanebhyo na ma vi glapaydti ca | abine 
na praty dvarlaya- [16] d yasya gosu vasd syf 2 

In pide a read simply rakse, in b na; in e atimath, in d syat. 

nisya vaiam 4 rumdhati devd manusyttita vast ya- [17] d anviye 
vrahmandth tasmid eta bharad vasah 2 

For pada « read probably nisya vaSim & rundhanti, in b manusya 
atitih: pidas cd can stand I believe. This is stanza 15. 


vasa krnvdné vasaniya- [18] m dgam padam kalydny apavesya- 
manah avistam abhijayamana yajfasya [19] matram abhijal- 
pamdndh z 

In pada a read probably vaSizh ° vasiniyam figan; in b apaviis- 
yamini (vas ‘ dwell") might be possible: the beginning of e seems 
to have been lost so-that the only sure word in this pida is abhija- 
yamind; in d read °jalpamiina, 

indravantas te marutas tureya bhejire va- [20] fe | turiyam 
dditya rudras turtyam vasarh vo vasdi z 

In pida b read turiyam, in d vaSavo vase. 

turiyabhjadi- [f147b] tyam vasdyig kawayo viduh yathdsyah 
satyikd lanus catasya siklapedasa 2 

For pada a read turiyabhija Gdityin; for ¢ T would suggest athi- 
syah saty eka tanué, and for d possibly éatasya cikipe {dasa- 

[2] vaéd varhtham ane apiiyarn ndkuprsthamn svarvidaditydya 
namann dyam reayas ca [3] lapasvinah = * 

Read: vaSiin vandyam anv apaSyan nikaprsthirn svarvidah | 
idityliya namann dyann rysyes ca tapasvinah 219 2 
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pade pade kalpiniddilydigirasa yajuh idandma ned [4] work 
dasam udidam saha mueyate z | 

Ty pidas ob read ‘kalpantadityA® ; in ¢ idanamn and possibly vayo 
dasindra, and in d possibly tad idyari: i ¢ at least the suggestions 
may lock in the right direction. "This is stanza 20. 

wusedd vasdnomatir vasim Thus sara- (5) svati virdjanm manyonle 
wrsdrin vilivasa prihivt da 2 | 

In pida a read “Ainumatir, in b sarasyatim; in c yasim, for d 
vasidi, prthivi yaSa, 

vasd desiri sini- [6] villi vasokha nirrtir raga | vasdyim manyur 
aviéa tdi manyum avasud va- [7] Sa 

In pada b read vaSogi; in c ayisat, and in d tar and avisat 

aguir wag udakarhy caksur mano rile vast vasd | tamnam ko syds 
fan ve- [8] da yayodakrimad ekayd z 

Tn pide ¢ read tanvarn ko ‘syis, and in d yathod°?, 

yarn caksusd manasa satvidind hyda po [9] pasyanti kawayo 
mantsinah | tasyiy praja adhipatis pasando vata [10] rajrdnan 
tavaya a svistah 

In pido b read pasyanti, in ¢ prajidhi°; for d a possible form 
would be vas rijiiiin taviyasd avieta. 

Ko tasdya tudho veda ka ulbara co jardyu [11] ja tada tasyth 
ko veda karotuta veda id vahe 2 

In pada a read probably vatiya idho, for b ka ulvar ca jarayu 
ca; ino the first word is probably an accusative and stanain séeme 
to fit the context beat but it is violent emendation: ef however 
S 12, 4.18.3 for d we might read ka uta veda yad vahe, Ct, the 
next two stanzas. ‘This is stanza 25. 

dham asyd udo weda [12] aham ulvara jardyu jah udim asytharis 
veddé adhotu weda thad vahe z 

If the suggestions made for the previous stanza are acceptable 
we may tead here: aham asyi adho yedihum ulyarn jariyn ca | 


staniin asyi ahath vedadhota veda yad vahe, 

[13] adingm orgkse hain toad yamivasyit ca me tadan asyaharin 
veda kgiram wlvam ja- [14] riyu jak : 

For piida «read niiniin rakee ‘har trad, in b yi Aimivasyad; in 
c stanin asyi ahath, and ind jariya ce. Cf. et 14 above, 
— hratue vont dadht vaso jardyu pindam ulvarm ndbhir usni- [15] 
dam asym ajaraman dake tu mdlaram vast vrahmabhis kiptas sa 
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hy asye bandhul [18] 2x ity atharvanipdipaladayas sakhayatn 
trayodasakindas sa- [17] samdptah ez 22 prathamdnuvdkah 2: 
atha caturdasa He [18] wKhyates = OFA name nardyandya 

Tn pidas ab the word division given above is the only suggestion 
I can make toward solving the difficulties of the text: in e read 
possibly ajaram duhe ° mitiram; d here is S 10.10.28d. ‘This 
final stanza is number 28. 

The entire colophon would best be deleted; but the indication 
that: the first anuvika ends here is probably correct: all the rest 
of the coloplion is incorrect. 

The general theme of this hymn ia of course quite clear, but the 
many uncerthinties about details are baffling. 

6 
(RV 1.92) 

[f47b18] of indrasya na viryd- [19] ni pre pocam ydni cakira 
prathamant wajri | aharan ahim anv apo- [{148a) has tutardag pra 
riksamind abhine! pervatindm + ahann ahith parvala §riyindh 
[2] toastdemdt wajram svoryam utaksa avisrt iva dhenavah syande- 
mindmjok samudra- [3] m ave jagmur dpah vradyamino ornima 
somim trikadrukest apivat sutasya | [4] @ mfyakatn maghavi 
rifa vajram aharin ahinady prafhamajim ahindth = yad indrd- 
[5] hark prathamajam ahinim Almayinadm aminas prata mayih at 
svaryam janayon tyd- [6] m tasdsam tiveltrd fattrum na bald 
yonréca | ghar vrttram vrtiraturyam eum indro vajrena [7] 
mahata vadhena | skandhaistoa kuligend vivpkndhif sayatam upaark 
pr [8] thivydh = yodhyeta durmada 4 hi jihve malidviram tuwiba- 
dham rjifars [9] nalarid asya sumatin vasindeh aim raring pipisa 
indrasatiruh apid aka- [10] slo apunantra indram ahasya vajram 
adhi Sino jupydnah dhrepo vadhris pratimanam [11] vubhdisan 
pufra wrttro asayad vyastah nadam na bhisnnam amund saydnam 
ono rudd [12] ott yonty dpah | yds et wriiro mahind parye- 
tisthan fasim his procyulalsi- [18] sin vabhilva | medina 
abhavad erftramitrendro sya aravadaj jabhdra | u- [14] wttard 
rir adharah pufra dsid danué Sraye mahavated na dhenwh itty 
thanti- [15] nam avruvesananamh kasthirirs madhye nihitins 
fariram, | [16] rtirasya ninyam vi caranty dpo dirgham tama 
afayod indrusatruh 2 dasa- [17] sepatnir ahigopi atistharn nirud- 
dha fpak paninera g@cah apis bi- [18] lam apihitam yad did 
trifram jaghanvan apa ud vavdra < ofeayo ed- [19] ro bhagae tur 
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indras sruke ya tv pratyaham dova ekah ajayo gam ajayn$ chu- 
[20] ru somaghavdsrjat saptave sapta sindhin. nismit vidyun na 
tanyatwh mise- [f148b] dham na ydmydmikr dhrdjinam ca | indrag 
ced vidhdle akié cotapavatibhyo [2] maghavd vi jayne | ahe yatdram 
kram apasya indra indriyat te jaghnuso [3] bhor egagchat, nate 
ca yam navatio: ca sravantt cyone na bhite ata- [4] ro rajiist | 
indro yato vasitasya rijl Sramasya ca Srigino vajrabdhuh | {5| 
Srayaty nid ksayatt carsauindram alata na lemis palitd babhiva 
[S])s « 

Read: indrasya oo viryini pra vocam yini cakita pruthaméant 
vajri | ahann abim anv epas tatardy pra vuksand abhinat parva- 
tinim z 1 % ahann abitn parvate éifriyinam tvastismii vajram 
svaryarh tatakea | vaSri iva dhenaval syindamina afijah samudram 
ava jagmur apah x 2 2 vreiyimino ‘vrnita somam trikadrukesy 
apibat sutasya | & siyakarn maghavadatia vajram ahunn ena 
pruthamajim uhinim 2 3% yad indrihan prathamajiim ahiniim in 
miyinim aminis prota milyih | at siryam janayan dyim wsigar 
taditni Satrum na Kila vivitee 2 4 2 ahan vriram vrtrataram vyaisam 
indro vajrene mahati yadhena | skandhatsiva kuligend vierk- 
nihih Sayata upaprk prthivyah x 5 x ayoddheva durmada & hi fulve 
muhiviramh tuvibidham rjisam | nitarid asya samrtin vadhanim 
sat frarini pipisa indragatruh x 6 % apaid abasto aprtanyad indram 
isya vajram adhi siniu jaghina | yreno vadhris pratiminatn 
bubhiisan purutra vrtro uSayad vyasioh x 7  nadam na bhinnam 
BInUnt Aayinath mano rnhind ati yanty ipah | ya$ cid yriro mahina 
paryatigthut tisim shis patsiiahdir babhuva ¢ 8 2 nicévaya abhavad 
vrtraputrendro ssyi ava vadhar jabhara | uttara sir adharah potre 
fisid diinus Saye sahavatel na dhenuh 2 9 ¥ atisthantinaim anive- 
Saniniim kisthiniva madhye nihitain éariram | vrtrasya ninyars vi 
earanty ipo dirgharh tama iiéayad indrasatruh » 10 ¢ dasapatnir 
ahigopa atisthan niruddhi apah panineva givah | apith bilam 
apihitarn yad fisid vrtratn jaghanvin apa tud vavira s 11 2 asvyo 
vito ‘bhavas tad indra arke Yat tvé pratvahan dev okah | ajayo-ga 
ajayns Sra somam avisrjas sartave sapta sindhiim z 12:2 niiamii 
vidyun na tanyatuh sigedha na yith miham akirad dhrajinath ca | 
indraé ca yad vividhite ahié cotiparibhyo maghava vi jigye «18 2 
aher yitirarmh kum apaéya indra hrdi yat te jaghnugo bhir agacchnt 
| nava ca yan navati:h ¢a sravantis Syeno ma bhito ataro rajiinsi 
2 14 & indro yiito ‘vasitasya rij& Samnsya ca srigino vajrabahuh | 
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sed u raja keayati carsaninim arin na emis pari ti babhiva 2 15 
Pes 

St 6. In pida d our ms has rarink for R'V rujainah. This may 
point towards a real variant, which could even be rarinih: this is 
good as to form, and if we should take it aa referring to the waters 
it might give an acceptable meaning. 

St 13. The word dhrijinam given in b does not seem to bein 
the lexicons, but it ix good as to form and its meaning suite the 
context as wellas (d)hradunim of RY. In ¢ the ms reading pomts 
clourly to vividhite which seems possible and acceptable though not 
so goad as yuyudhite of RV. 

7 
(RV 2.12: # 20, #4) 

(f148b6] yo pala evd profhamd ménoeedn devd devin krdtund 
po- [7] rydbhisal, | yésya Stiemdd podasl dbhyasetl npminasya 
mahnd ad [8] junisaindeaA yis prthivt vinyatamarinam ddriha- 
bhyds parvatdn pré- [9] kuplah drikndm yo dntdrikgarn vimameé 
vériyo yo yam astabhrat wih | [10] yo tedhim pat sa dindhiin yo gd 
yudhdjan apadd vaddisya yd gma- [11] nor antdr agnim jajdna 
simerbhdmdisu sak ytnead visid eydeand [12] kridnt gi didlearii 
tdraim tidorah gihdkah syaghaten yd jig [19] edi lakemydda- 
dhiryéh pustyini wth yd smd prechdmti bike séli [14] ghorarivm 
ulim divin neso astity enam sérydh prstir dhraja imd [15] mindti 
sniddhéemdi dhutta sandrah yé radhra- [16] sya coditd yah 
Ersyisya yd wrahmdno nidamdnasya ki- [17] réh yukldgrdeno yo 
itd susiprd mutdsomanaxyamdnah ydsyised- [18] sag pradisi yiaya 
gdvo yasya grdma ydsyq wises ripieah ys sdryam [19] yd updearh 
jujina yo apd neta sah yirn knindast sammyall wihwd- [20] yete piri 
vdra ubhdyd amitrah samandm cid rathan, dtasthivdnet [£1498] 
nind havete sindrak | wismadndnté vijayante jiniso yam yiddhyna- 
mind dvase hura- [2] nte | yO. viseusya priliminam babhisam yd 
cyatarydt sah ydsyasrute mahy ino drak | dhand- [3] » dvuddhya- 
manin sdrvdq jaghdna wih fniddhete ndnu déddli Sruddhyihh yd 
dévyo hantd (4) sas sandra | wis &imbarann parvitese kysydntaris 
catnirinéyd sardbhy anndvindan, | yo jayé- [5] mano yd him 
jaghina ddnam Séytnath sdudrah yds Sdmbaram paryicarakyas 
chact- [6] bhir yo dkrkasya vapibal sutam. antar ginu yajamd- 
noth bahush jananm yasmi- [7] we dedurucaksat sah yds saplanismir 
ersabhas tivisman avdsrjat sireave sa- [8] pld sindhiin, yd rohiadm 


dsphurad vijrabahur dydm arohin teaijé sah dyd- [9] nd ca tasmai 
prthivt vasete | Stismas cid asya parvatd bhayamte yih séma- [10] 
kd nijito vajrabahu yé vdjrahastas sa indrah yis sunviniim uvati- 
yi [11] picantomn gis Sémvata yds Sasamanam ati yasya ordhmd 
wirdhanam ydsya sémo [12] ydsyddarn ridhes sa janassa indrah 
ys sunvaté picate duddhrd d vid vilcém di- [13] darsi su kildsu 
satyih hvaydnta indra viséinta priydeah sitvtra- [14] 96 vidédhast 
videma jdto vyaksal putror upasthe bhuvo na veda janitah | [15] 
parasya bhavisyamano hnojo ksad vata devindri sa jandsa indra- 
[16] yak 2 somakimo haryasyn Sur yasmad rejamte bhuvandne 
visvd yayo ja- [17%] ghathna sambaram yas ca Suspam ya ekaviras 
$& jandssa indrayah = J 3 

Tn £148b17 over the end of st 6¢ the ms interlines “ mantrath ”; 
and in £149a2 it corrects (mahy eno) drah to da. 

Read: yo jita eva prathamo manasvin devo devin kratund parya- 
bhieat | yasya SusmAd rodast abbynsetitn nrmmasya mahni aa 
janiza indrah z 1 # yay prthivith vyathamindm adrihad yas per- 
vatin prakupitia aramuit | yo antariksath vimamwe varlyo yo dyim 
astabhniit ea © © 2 2 yo hatvahim arinat sapta sindhiin yo 
gi udijad apadha valasya | yo “manor antar agnim jajina sarhypk: 
samatsu sa © © 4 8 2 yenema visvii cyavand kptind yo dasa 


netiza ° 9 2 7 2 yath krandast aashyatt vihvayete re ‘vara 
ubbayi amitrih | saminath cid ratham Stesthivades a havete 
ae 2 *8 2 yasmau na rte vijayante janiso yarn yuddhyamand 
svase havante | yo visvasya pratiminari bubhisar yo ‘cyutacyut aa 
ps #9 2 yas Saévato mahy eno dadhanin sabudhyaminin aarvai 
jaghina | yas éardhate ninudaditi Srdhyith yo dasyor hant& sa 
oe > 20 = yas Sambarath parvatesu kyiyantat fatvirifisyaih 
asrady anvavindat | ojiyamino yo ‘hith jaghina diinoth Sayiinam ea 
—* * 11 2 yad Gambarati paryaraksac chactbhir yo vikrksad : 
vapibat entam | antar gira tyajaminara bahuia janadit yaaminn 
amirchat sa © © # 12 & yas saptarasmir vpsabhas tuvismin 
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avasrjat sartave sapta sindhiin | yo riuhinam asphurad yajrabéhur 
dyim drohantam sa ° © 2z 13 2 dyavi cid asméi prthivi vasete 
susmic cid asya parvata bhayante | yah eomapi nicito vajrabihur 
yo Vajrahastassa ° © 4g 142 yas sunvantam avati yah pacantam 
yaS Safsuntarh yaS éuSaminam ati | yasya vrahms vardhanarh 
yasya somo yasyedam radhas sa © ° 2 15 @ yas sunvate pacate 
dudhra 4 cid vijath dardarsi sa kilisi satyah | vayath ta indra. 
visantah priyisah suviriso vidatham & vadema x 16 jito ‘dhyaksah 
pitror upasthe bhuyo na yeda janituh parasya | tavisyamano ‘nu 
yo ‘ksad yraté devinam sa ° © 2 17 yah somakimo haryaévah 
sirir yesmid rejante bhuvanini viSvi | yo jazhina Sambaram yas 
ca Susnam ya ekaviras ea janisa indrah s 18.27 

St 9, In pada c bubhisgur is given as being rather closer to our 
ms than babhiiva ss in RV und S. 

St 10. In pids b RV and S have amanyaminii charvi; our 
Sarva may of course bea copyist’s mistaken correction. 

Stil. In pida c I cannot see that ojéyaminam of RV and $ is 
any better than the reading of our ms; ao I have kept the latter. 
St 12. This isnot in RV; it is S$ 20. $4. 12. 

St16. This is et 15 in RV, st 18 in $; the last stanza in each of 
those versions. It would be more appropriate as final stanza here. 
St1?. This stanza and the next are not in RV; in 8 they are 
16 and 17, standing thus before the stanza which in no, 16 here. 
The emendations “‘dhyakgah (17a) and ‘ksad (17c) are not 
inevitable: the beginning of 17b seems to be correct, bhuvo na 
veda, so I have accepted it here and it is supported by mas of 8; 
but RV 6.12..3b bhuvo naveda ucathesya navyah suggests that we 
might read here bhuvo navedi °. In 188 haryaSvah siirir is surely 
correct; four mss of S point to this reading. 


8 
(S 19. 10. and 11; RV 7%. 35) 


[£149a18] Sdn na indrdgnt bhavatdsdvobhié fir na indrivérund 
ratéhavyd s4- [19] m indrisomaya savildya Sim gdh Sin indri- 
pisdénd vdjasya~ [f149b] tau 2 Sanh no bhagas sim wu nds fansom 
astu Sat no aryama purujaté astu | dd no dhatd éd- [2] m wu dhartd 
no astu Sin na tirict bhavatu svadhdbhih Sith rédast urhall san 
no ddrih [3] $4 no devdnahh suhdvdni santu | fém no agnir 


24559 


jotiraniko astu S& no mitrivérupadm [4] afvind Sinn Saran nde 
subftarh sukflani eathtu Sinn na tgiro bhi vate vat. 4m no dyd- 
[5] edprthivi purvdhulau dam antariksain drsdye no astu dam 
ésadhir vanino bhavantu [6] san no rijasah pitir astu fisqith 
id na indro vdsubhir devo astu sém Adityébhi- [7] ¢ vérugah 
suidisos Sim no rudribhir jalasag £4 nas tvdsta gnabhir tha spate 
Séth na- [8] 3 somo Lhavalu erdkmae sath no grivdnad dim w sank 
yasnaih sam ng spirindm ulayo bha- io) vaniu sam no bhavank 
pradisas citasrah sim nas pirvatd dhruvdyo blavantu 44m nas 
sindhava- [10] $ ddm uw monty dpah Sam no dditir bhavate 
eratibhifh sim no bharanti marilas seurkah dé (11) no vignuk 
fim u piisd na astn | Sém no bhavitran Sim wo asta ndynh Samm 
no dovds savi (12) fd trayomanah damn no bhavantiisiso vibhdll | 
Sim nag parjinyo bhavatu prajibhya- [13] & dam na &setlrasya 
pilir astu dambhih 2 Satin nas satydsya pitayo bhavantu Sam no 
drva- [14] ntds Sém uv sontu pdvah sin wa rhhdvas subttas wuhdsldh 
dar no bhaventu piliro [15] Advesu | din no devd visve dev 
dhavantn Série sdraseali aki dhihir astu | [16] Sém abhisdoak diam 
4 ritiplens sin no divyds pirthivas sim mo dpydé Sa- [17] a no aja 
tkapad devo astu din no hir rudhnyds $4 samudrdh Sink no apd 
ndpi- [18] ¢ portir astu sath nay prinir bhavatu dewigopah adityd 
rudni vdsavo ju- [19] sutam vidérh ordhma kriyamanatn nawiryes 
fruwiniu no divyds pirthind- [f151a) so gajata uta ye yophiyioah 
yé devindrim rlvijo yajhiyase minor yijatra amypta y- [2] lajidh 
ti no risuniim urugdwim adyd yoyden pita svastibhis sida nah & 
tad astu mittra- [8] warund fad agne, sank yor axmabhyam idam 
asiu Sombhuri | adimaht gatim uta prutisthaya namo [4] dive 
vrhule sidhuniya : = 2 

Road: éam na indrignt bhavatim avobhih gam na indrivarund 
ritahavyé | Sam indnisoma suvitays fai yoh gach na indripisand 
vajasitin 2 1 2 Sam no bhagas Gam wu na$ Saivo ast gath nah 
puremdhié Sam u santu riyah | Sath nee satyusya suyumasya SaitsnS 
fam no aryama purujito astu 2 2 z Sar no dhath Sam uv dharkl no 
ast itn na uricl bhavatn svadhibhih | Sar rodast vrhati Gath no 
adrih éath-no devindm subayini santu 23 z Sar no agnir jyotira- 
niko asta fain no mitrivarun’ sévind gam | Sath nas sukrtiih 
sukrtini santu Gam na isiro abhi vatu vitah 2 4 2 Sam no 
dyiviprthivi pirvahOtiu gam antarikearm dpsaye no asto: | 6am nm 
osidhir yanino bhavantu arn no Tajasah patir astu jienuh 25 2 
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Sate na indre vasubhir devo astu sam ddityebhir varonah eusanesh | 
far no rudro rudrebhir jaligns Sam nas tvasta gnabhir ibs srnotu 262 
Sart nus some bhavath yruhma Sath nas Sam no gravanas am u sanity 
7. | éarh nas svariinith mitayo bhavantn Sai nas prasvas dam ¥ 
astu vedih # 7.2 sam nas sirya wrocakea ud et éarn no bhavantu 

pradiéaS cutasrah | éam nag parvati dhruvayo bhavanty gata nas 
sindhavad Samu santy Spal ¢ 8 z sam no aditir bhavatu vratebhih 
urn no bhayantu marutas svarkah | dark no vignuh 6am 0 pitsa no 
astu Gam no bhavitram dm v astu viyuh « 9 2 dam no devne anvita 
triyaminah Sain no bhavantiisase vibhitih Guh nah parjanyo 
bhavatu prajabhyas Sain nah keetrasyn putir asta Sambhuh 2 10 2 
Gath nas satyasya patayo bhavantu gam no arvantas Sam u santa 
givoh | Sar na pbhavas sukrtos suhastih darn no bhmyantu: pitaro 
havest = 11 Sarh no devi vidvadeva bhavantu 4th aarasvati ashe 
dhibhir astu | Sum abhisicaS Sam w riitisices Garh no divyig pirthi- 
vis dam uo apyihz 12 2 Gam no aja ekapid devo asta 4am no “hir 
budhnyad 6am enmudrah | sam no apain mapdit perur asta am nag 
pranir bhavatu devagopih « 13 2 fidityd rudri vasavo Jusantim 
idath yrahme kriyaminath naviyal | 4pnvantu no divyag parthiviao 
gojiti ut ye yajiiyivah 2 14 2-ye devinim rtvijo yajiiyieo manor 
yajatra ampté rtajiih | te no nisantim urogiyam adya yiyam pilte 
evastibhih sadii mahz 16:2 tad aetu mitrivearun’ tad agne sam yor 
semobhyam idom estu sastam | eéimahi gitum ote pratisthim 
namo dive vrhate sidhaniya 2 16% 8 2 

Our ms omits 2he, 7d and 8a; these pidaa | have restored to the 
text. St 16 here and $19. 10.6 are RV 6i 47.7, 

St 8 In pide b Ppp and § have a word order different from 
that of RV, 

St 11. This stanza und the next are att 12 and 11 in RV; § has 
them as here. 

St 14. In pidad § has gam shir; no should be restored, 

St 14. In pada a Ppp and $ agree, RV has juganta. 

St15, In pada a Ppp and S agree, RV has yajniyé yajniyanim., 

St 16. Sand RV have gidham in o, and siduniya m 4d. 


9 
(8 5.29) 


[{t51a4] agndv agnif carati pravight fsipdm putré a- [5] 
dhirdja esah | fasmdi jukonvi havigd ghrtena ma dewindm yyavad 
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bhagadheyar | [6] yuktau vaha jitavedas parastad agne widdl 


ze 


. kriyamanath yayedam | tvam bhisajad bhesa- [7] 5 
trayt gnam asvanmh purugarh sanema s fatha tram agne 
fatavedo nena |8) vidvdn havigl yauisthak | pisico sya tapo 
yatha so mya paridhty patatih [9] yo sya tadeva yatamo jaghasi 
yatha somasya paridhig patatih tatha tvam agne hr [10] nu 
jatavedo visvebhir devitis saha samvidanah 2 moksdu na viddhi 
hpdayam na [11] widdhi jihvdrh mrdamdhi pra dabha Srnthi | 
pisdco sya tamo jaghdsd- [12] signe yavigthas pratha tam Spnthi | 
ya bhasya slam yad itam yat paribhytam atmano [13] jagadhasm 
uta yat psdoiih tad agne vidvdn punar & bhara tvam Sartre prdnam 
asi- [14] m eraya sam srjema z apdm tod pane yalamo dadambha 
odane manthe diva ota [15] lehe | tad dtmana prajaya pisscd 
vydiayanidm agado yam astu « kzire iva [16] mamse yatamo 
dadambha dklistapisye sutane dhanya yah | tad atmand prajayd 
[12] pistcd vydtayantam agado yam astu z ya me sapakve Savale 
vipakve © [18] mari pistco Sane didambhah tvam indro vAjt 
vajrena yantu bhanatva somas Si- [19] ro stu jisnuh diva ba 
naktath yatamo didambhas kravyad yiius fayane pisa- [f{151b} eah 
ud agne dwin prthak. Srnthy apy enara dehi nirrte upasthe | 
somasyendrasya ta- [2] runasya rijiio visnor balena savitus savena 
| agner hotrena prnute pisacam [3] manohanar jahi jatavedas 
sahobhih bhraddhemai jusatimn daksindyur yatha jt- [4] vony 
agado bhavisiz 2 punas tvd priénas punara ity dyus punas cakgus 
punar dilu [5] frotrar | apa stha no duritani visva Satath himas 
sarvaviro madama 2 punar gsmai |6) mano dhehi punar fyus punar 
balats | apirinam asyas pranarh cagnaya vardhaya ji- (7) wase | 
caksus siirya punar dehi witas pranam sam irayas Sarina. asya 
mamsony agne [8] sambhdvayd tvarm 2 samabhara jatavedo yaj 
jagdham yat pardbhytam | gitriny asya (9) kalpayatam ayam | 
agne virapsinarh medhyam ayaksmash krnu jivase z sath ma [10] 
siicatu marula ity eka 2 

In £11812 the ms corrects (pra) tha to (pra)ca. 

Read: agniy agnié carsti pravista rsinirha putro adhiraja esah | 
tasmii juhomi havisi ghrtena mi devinath yoyuvad bhigadheyam 
# 1 2 yukto vaha jitavedas purastid agne viddhi kriyaminam 
yathedam | tvarn bhisaj bhegajasyisi karti tvayi gim sévain 
purusath sanema ¢ 2 2 tathi tvam agne krou jatavedo ‘nena vidvin 
havisi yavigtha | piSico ‘sya yatamo dideva yatha eo ‘sya paridhis 


i 
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patati 2 3 2 yo ‘sya dideva yatamo jaghiea yathi so ‘sya paridhis 
patati | tatha tram ague kpnu jatavedo visvebbir devitia sahia sam- 
vidanah «42 aksyiu ni vidhys hrdsyarh ni vidhya jihvan ni trndhi 
pra dato érnihi | pitaico ‘sya yutame jaghisigne yavisths prati tam 
arnthi #5 a'yad asya brtar yad itarh yat parabhrtam aitmano jag- 
dham uta yat pisdeaih | tad agne vidvan ponar abhara tvarn Sarire 
prinam asum irayi sain arjema x 6-2 apam tye pino yatamo 
dadambhindane manthe diva ula Jehe | tad dtmana prajaya pissen 
vi Yatayantim agado ‘yam ostu 7 2 ksire tva miimnse yatamo 
dadambhaklistapacye ‘Sane dhianye yab | tad atmani prajays pisicd 
vi yatayantim agado ‘yam astu 28 zfime supakye Sabale vipakve yo 
min pisico “Sant dadambha | tam indro viji vajrena hentu 
bhinattu soma$ giro “sya jisnuh « 9 2 diva tva naktarmn yatamo 
dadambha krayyid yituS sayane pisicah | tad agne vidvan prthak 
érniy apy enam dhehi nirrter npusthe 2 10 x somasyendrasya 
yarunasya tijiio visnor balena savitus savena | agner hotrena pra 
nude pisicaty manohanath jahi jétavedas sahobhik | {hhraddhemafi 
jusatith doksinayur} yatha jivane agedo bhavasi z 11 % punas tvé 
prinas punar fitu Ayus punaé cakpug punar fitu Srotram | apt 
tisthin no duritini vidvi Satam himis sarvavird mademm x 12 5 
punar gemii mano dhehi punar dyus punar balam | apinam ssya 
prinam cigne yardhaya jivase x 13 2 caksus sirya punar dhehi vata 
prinaz: gain iraya | Gariram sya mirhsiny agne sam bhivaya tvam 
« 14 samibhare jatavedo yaj jagdhazh yat parabbrtam | gatriny 
asya kalpantim ahsur iva pyiyatém ayam 2 15 ¢ eomasyeva jatavedo 
aiéur B pydyaiim ayam | agne virapsinar medhyam aynkemarm 
krnu jivase 2 16 2 seth mi sincantu murutas sain yuei sah 
srhaspatih | sui miyam sgnis sifieatu prajayi ca dhanena ca 
dirgham fiyug krnotu me = 17 44% 

This hymn differs- considerably from the version of § in general 
and in detaile; the more important variations are mentioned. 

Sti. ‘This is very close to AS 8. 14. 4. which has monrahad in d. 
In $ 4. 49.9 and in other texts there are numerous ynriante, 

St 4. In S st 3 has only three pidas, with nothing to correspond 
to:our a. A pide similar to our pidas « should probably be restored 
in. 

St.¢, For pide d S has Sarire miteam asum erayamah, which 
is better. | 

St 7. Pada h is new; diva may not be correct for we seem to 
need 4 word to match the other three; euch se diha (<< dih). 
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St 9. This is S$ 6ab and 10ed. In stanza 10 padas ed are new. 
St 11. With padas abe of S 9.2. 6abe; with d ef S 5. 29, 10b; 
pidas ef are new. 
St 12. With pidss abe cf S 6. 53. 2abd, and for d ef § 12. 2. 28d. 
Stateas 13 and 14 are new, and ét. 17 has appeared as Ppp 
6. 18. 1; it is also S 7, 33. 1. 
10 


[f£151b10] wt muficimi vrahmand jdlavedasam agnit holira- 
[11] sajarath rayasprta; | sarvi devinath janimani vidvin 
yathabhdgarh vahatu vyam a- [12] gnth ye pumdiso ydludhandmh yt 
striyo yatudhdnyak balaved indrasya vajrend [13] pvdctndinu 
tahnyatam 2 = om avicindnu vahnyatam « z om yam [14] 
fapo yo nif Sapali yam dvismo yo dvesat pisacas kravyddham agne 
mahatd vadhe- [15] na fam atrdpi pradahaj jatavedah 2 drebhe sya 
vaghisyapsardyus kanvena [16] sarnvide ydtumavin wbakayltu 
bhramalo yosya yilus toate yA nidesi vdgharh [17] sipitnyds tena 
Srayahi | + utamarhidhehibhih yas prapad rodhanasyadide- [18] 
tana kravyat pisica kraviéas tutrpsam ulikeylturs bhramalo 
yasyo yitus team. 2 [19] yas plureneta rathena kravydd yatas 
pifunas pisunas pisunas pisdcah [20) viisednarena samnyujd stryena 
= mo no vanith mrgaydn yas ca nas krsith pratistha- [f152a] @ 
yatubhir yas ca nos éaphaddhasta rudras saratha trdyun asyatdm x 
wisdiuma vr- [2] tra tamrdataram alokiemai pradigo bhavanty | 
sa nemarh lapatdm rodasi ubhe tam a- [3] trépi praduhaj jatavedah 
fyotismatis tatabhna yd salocand pratyostiitis lam no [4] yas te 
agne tabhir me marmany abhito nudasva ma sa dabhan yitudhand 
nreaksak [5] apo deviy pastcindm apa nisyanty asyath yatheyam 
arnsamatmanam anadhrsya pu- [6] nas pathd sadarh puspe sadam 
Phale sadam indribhi raksatam | sada pisdcan miya- [7] nldhn 
mahigdm iitsest kas cana 2 ye patanto ydtudhandia divd nakiom 
upicardm [8] rdire ma tebhyo raksate ahndimanam pars dade s 

Tn the right margin of f152n is written “maSsya prapragra” 
(a8 nearly as I can make out), with indication that it is to be 
inserted after pathi sadam. 

Read: vi muiicimi yrahmani jitayedasam agnim hotiram 
ajarath rathasprtam | sarvi deviinish janim&ni yidvan yathabhagam 
vahatu havyam agnih z 1 2 ye pumitwo yitudhind yis atriyo 
yatudhinyah | balavad indrasya vajrepivicina ni badhyantim 2 22 
yah Sapimo yo nas Kapati yarn dvigmo yo dvesat pisicah | kravy- 
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adam agner mahatd vadbena tam atripi pra dahaj jétavedih + 3 28 
rebhe ‘syn vaghi asyipeari yas kanvens samvide yitumavin | 
ulikayitar bhrmalo yaé ca yatus tvamh yo nudesi vaghis sapitryis 
ttena Grayahi | r uta mathidhehibhibt » 4 2 tyas prapad 
rodhanasyadidevanaint kravyit pisaeus kravisas titrpsan | 
ulikayitur bhrmalo © ° © z bx yas phurenaiti rathena kra- 
yd yitus pigunah | pisunas pisunss pisico viisvinarens samhyuja 
siiryena z 6 z ¢mo no vanith mrgayiih} yas ca mag kysish pratigthid 
yatubhih | yaé ca naS Saphaddhasta radras saratham +tviyun 
asyatim 2 7 x vaSatu mivrtra ta mrgatiramt loka asmai pradiso 
bhayantu | sam enam tapatim rodast nbhe tam atripi pra dahij 
jitayedih x 8 x jyotismatis tapan’ yas surocanih pratyosantis tanvo 
yas to agne | tabhir me varminy abhito nudasva ma ma dabhan 
yitudhina nreaksah 2 9 2 Apo devis pificdndm apa nahyanty asyam 
| tyatheyam arusamitmanam| snddhrsya punas patat 2 10 x sadato 
puspe sadath phale sadam indribhiraksatim | sada piddc’ miyantim 
miisam wechesi kus cana 2 11 2 ye patanto yatudhina divi nakiam 
upicarin | ritri mi tebhyo rakgaty abnitminarn pari dade z 13 2 
10z 

St1. For this see also Kaus. 6.11. 

St 2. In pada d ny uhyantam might be considered. 

St 5. Separately the words of pida a seem clear but emends- 
tion seems needed and I have nothing to offer. 

St 6. In pida c pifunas pistag would be a much better reading. 

Sis. At the end of pida a probably tath mrditiram is intended. 

St 9. With this of ApS 4.6.4 

St 11. ‘Tho first part of this does not seem very good: for d see 
Ppp 10. 12. 9d. 


11 
(S 19. 28-30) 


[£15208] imarh badhname te manitn dirghayuted- [9] ya varcase 
| darbharn sapattrajambhanash Gvizatas tapanarh hrdak Sattfnam 
tépayar ma- [10] nah drukdndas sarviis team darbha ghar 
maivdbhtl xa lapayam = g abhitapamta [11] darbha dvisato 
ni cafan mane hrdih sapatndndin bhindhér indraiea vivrjam [12] 
Balam + bhindhi darbha sapaindnam hrdayart dvisatiia mane | 
udyats tracam + [15] va bhimydrh frayesim wi palagah ¢ chindhi 
darbha sapatnan me chi me priandya- [14] tah chindhi me sored 
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druhindah chindi me dvisato mane | bhindhd dark éa- [15] 
paindn me bhindhi me prtandyatah bhindhi me sured drukdndahk 
bhindhi me dvisato ma- [16] ne z klanta derbha sapatndn me klanta. 
me priandyateh kianté me sarwi druhdndah [17] klanta me duisato 
mane 2 pitisa durbka sapatirdn me pisa me priandyatah pin- [18] 
Sa me sarven drukdadah pinga me dvisalo mane ¢ viddhi durbhea 
sapaindr me [19] widdht me: prlanayatah viddhé me sercin dru- 
hiindo widdhi me dvisato mana s [f152b) niksa darbhea sapatnd me 
nikga me priandyaluh sikes me sarnin druhdndo ni- [2] bea me 
dvisato mane = trndhi darbha sapatnan me trndhi me priandyatah 
| [8] trndhi me sarvin druindah tradhi me dvigate mane 2 
bhankit darbhu supatnar me bhakti [4] me priandyatah bhakti 
me sirvan druhdndah bhaikti me dvisata mane-2 mrda [5] darbhe 
tapatrin me mrda me priandyatad wrda me garvin, druhindsh 
mrda me dvi- [6] safo mane = mantha darbha supalnd me mantha 
mé priandyalah mantha me {7} sarvdn druhdnde mantha me 
dvisalo mane = pindhi darbha sapatndn me pindhi [6] wie priand- 
yalah pindhi me sarvdn druhdndas pindi me dvijato, mane 2 [9] 
opa darbha sapatnar me osa mi Priandyatah ost me sarvin druhdnda 
op [10] me dvisato mane daha darbhas sapatnd me daha sala me 
Priandyatah | [11] daha me sarvdn druhando daha ma dpisata. 
mane 2 johi darbha supa- [12] tnd me phi me prtandyalah jake 
md sorta druhdndo jahi me dvi- [13] yafo mahe a yat te darbha 
jordmrtyus Sate sanmasu manna te | feneman [14] manmani 
krnted sapainai jahi viryamam, ¢ Satark te darbha varméni ea- 
[15] havrasn viryani | te tnam asmai vigce fod dew) jarase bhar- 
lavd daduh 2 ted- [16] m indrad devavarmahus tydzi darbha vrdh- 
manaspation | trim indrasydhur varind fain [17] ritgtrant sarne 
raksost 2 spatnaksenars darbhe ca dvicalas fapanam hg- [1B] dah 
* sant ksattrasya vardhasws tanupinaris Arnomi te | wat samudro 
bhy akranda- [f153a] + parjanyo vidyut® eaha | tate hiranyayo 
hindus tato darbho ajayata xz st [2] Mi kusadarbhasiktam. 
tt ity atharvanikaptippaladayad sakha- [3] yare trayodasas 
Randas samaplah 22 gg Minds {9 22 gs atha trayodasas 
Prathamadydyak = om namo ndrdyaniyt z om mahigana- [4] 
patays om namo jralabhagavatyaih om names filotiamiyliz ¢ 
om namas siryd- [5] yor s | 

In the right margin of £1528, is “darbhidhi refit”; the form 
viddhi in £152a18 is corrected to vindi, and the two octurrences in, 
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line 19 seem fo be corrected to yinidlhi. In 1152b3 the two forme 
bhakti and bhakti are corrected to bhaakti. 

Read: imam bhadhnimi te manim dirghiiyutviya varcase | 
darbham eapatnajambhanam dvisatss tapanatn hrdah g 1 @ 
dvisatas tapanam hrda& gatrini tipayan manah | durbirdas 
sarviis tyath darbha gharma ivibhit samtapsya z 22 gharma iva- 
bhitapan darbha dyisate nisocan mane | hrdah sapatninam bhin« 
dhindra iva virgjan balam 2 3 « bhindhi dartha sapatnindm 
brdayarn dvisatith mane | udyan tvacam iva bhiimyimh dira esim 
vi pitevaa4 2 chindht dartha eapatnin me chindhi me prtaniyatah 
| chindhi ma sarvin durhirdas chindhi me dvisato mane-z 5 4 
bhindh} <* 9 © 9 3 6a keenta & 9 ie 
9 ao 8 gb evidhya) * 9 9 -* gO enikes ° o 9° 
210ztmdhi ® ° ° ° giiesbhaidhi ° 7° ° ° xiva 
mrda © * \% .* #123: mantha * ° ° ° hill 
"oo © $s ifsc 8 2 © 8 26 adaha ° 
247 4 jahi darbha aupatnin me juhi me prtaniyatah | jnhi me 
satvin durhiirdo jahi me dvizato mane 2 18 2 yat te darbha jurai- 
mrtyn éatath marmasu marmae te | tenemath fmanmani kytra 
sapatnah jahi viryaisim 2 19 x éatar te darbha varmini eahasrar 
SST | pate wees pints RG snk Shree Does Eire 
tvirh indra devavarmihva tvizn Jarbha vrahmanaspatim | trim 
indrasyahur varma tvar rastrani sarvi raksasi 2 21-2 sapatnaksa- 
yYauarth darhka dvisstas tapanarn hrdak | manith keatrasya y¥rd- 
dhasya taniipinamn krnomi te z 22 2 yat samudro “bhyakrandat 
parjanyo vidyuta saha | tato hiranyayo bindus tato darbho ajiyate 
223411 « iti kueadarbhasiktam xz 

There ia no indication in the me of three hymns aa given in 8, 
and there is no reason for separating the material into three. In 
the first 18 stanzas the variants are unimportant: our att 6 and 6 
are 6 and-6 in $; a2 ita seventh $ has n stanza with vréca, which T 
have not restored to our version, In § 19.29.83 rundhi appears 
for our bhadidhi: 

The difficulties ure in the last five stanzas; I have: not solved 
them hut the readings offered here do not depart far from our ms 
and so may find some commendation. 

Ths colophons are misplaced and do not seem to be worth editing. 
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12 
(£1536) om antarhitam me vrhad antarikgam antarAida parvald 
agnayo me | ma- [7] higdtn radhy avacdra esat pralyak endm 
pratisarena hanmé | (apasea mavarlaro ma- [8] d bhavathe divam 
varma prthivin ca kpueahe # antarkilars mamama prasthitam a- 
+(9] ntarhitas paramestht prajdpalih anlarhitas sarpariijfio virin 
me antarhi- (10) tah puruso medhyo me antarhitah mo sad trots 
sadhracir antarhitas sidhya pa- [11] pati me « margayas pracitasa 
antarhitas siiryo mdlarisy] antarhitd na- [12] dydh syandamdndn 
untarhitd ogadhis puspivir me | antarhitds pasava- [13] ¢ kakst 
me antarhitam vayo yal patalini | antarhitd sa ave rrithmandndm 
a- [14] ntarhild wanaspatayn myala z antarhitd devatalpas puro me: 
nlarhita jaga- [15] tit chandasin me | antarhit® agnayo dhrsnya 
mé antarhild rtavirtard me | a- [16] ntarhité me saniudra dwadasa 
me ntarhitd usast (iraka me | antarhita (17) me pradiéaé eatasra 
antar bhita haryarh oo deyanh mahigdm radky avacdra egal pratyak 
e- [18] ndm pratisarena hanmi | 
Read: antarhitat me vrhad sntariksam antarhitag parvati 
agnayo me | mahisin ridhve ‘vacara esah pratyag enn pratisarena 
hanmi'z 1 z tapasva mivautaro mad bhavath’ divatn varma prthi- 
vith ca krnmahe | mahisin ° © © 4% 2 2 antarhitam me sima 
prasthitam ontarhitas parumesthi projipatih | mahiein © ° ° 
z$z antarhitas sarparijiio virin me antarhitah puruso medhyo me 
| mahisin ° © © wine fmicriteipct sag 
antarhitas sidhyi apipati me | mahisin © © © ¢ 5  antathita 
ma reiyas pracetaso antarhites siiryo mitariéva | mahidin © ° 7 
262 antarhita nadyah syandamina antarhita oeadhig puspinir me | 
muhigin ° ° © #7 g antarhitis padavag kaksi me anterhitamn 
me vagy yat gina |mahisin © 9° * 28 2 tuitarhita ma isavo 
n antarhité vanaspatayo tmyali | mahigin ° ° ° 
ye areas devatalpiis puro moe ‘hturhita jagatia HP me | 
mahisin © ° © 9102 antarhitA agnoyo dhrenyi mo antarhita 
rinva diriava me | mahigin ° © © ¢ 11 2 antarhita eamodra 
dvadasi me ‘ntarhité ugasi tiraki me | muhisin. ° ° ° 2 128% 
antarhita me pradigag catasro antarhitam bhotarh havynrn oa: deyam 
jemven . ridhye ‘vacara esah pratyag enin. pratisarena hanmil 
e1a213 2 


Tt sles seta Slay thet the ase 
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correct; the d pada appears $ 4. 40, 1d-8d. The emendation of the 
first pada of the refrain seems possible but more can hardly be said, 
At the end of 9b we might read “mlah. 


13 

[£163018] hanmi te harm kytatk havir yo me ghoram actkrtak | 
a- [19] parneyo tau ubhaw baha tipisudsydsyart | apt nisyast te bahia 
ayk nihyd- (f153b) myasudsyam | agner devasyd manyamdnd tena 
le varzam hair yonie ghamaram adikrlak © w- [2] ditas datayo- 
janam indro tartayale ratharh adyakatie Esuravuntam marion aher 
jala- [3] ni jombhaga = dydha Sentydyarh hata wdara sorpindh 
praschasi dvestraya- [4] tas soipindam adan wuva 2 pipaka 
plpariipaka kirh me sekhdyam © tunt | [5] namaint pasyaga rapah 
yasyasadhayas prasarpathangam afigam parusas paru | tismé- 
[6] @ yaksmdrh vi badhaseam ugro madhyamasir iva 2 anyd 90 
anydm avaty anydnydsya [7] Gipdvatah s dsadhayas sampidhiind 
idam me prityrta vdcah drapa- [8] fantir avidara deva dg hayes 
port | ydm jivim asndindmahi na os ricyati [9] pldirusah 2 yi 
ésadhayas xamarajht dvis sala roaksanah vehaspi- [10] tiprasitas 
ld no mificanty dihasah 2 jivalém nagharisdm @ te bddhndmy o- 
[11] eadhim | vyd trayur apaharid apa rakpinet catayh 2 2 
(12) ity atharvani trayodusi anda prathamo nucdiah s — * 

Read: hanmi te ‘lam kristi havir yo me ghoram acikrtah | 
upancau ta ubhiu bibd api nahyamy asyuin 2 1% api nahyimi te 
jah api nahyimy dsyam | agner devasys manyun’ tena te 
‘cadhicath havir yo me ghorum acikrtalh x © 2 udites Satayojutmm 
indro yartayate ratham | sdyakam ksuravantam {minim sher 
jitini jambhayat 2 3 x trdhii ésyanti ya fyan hati uilare eurpinal | 
prechasi fdvestriyantas svapindam tadan yuva 242 pipake pipn- 
Tipake kith me sakbayam & tudal | namimi facySgatam * * * * 
rapah x 5 » yasydugadhayas prasarpathinigam-sfigath parus-pardh | 
tasmad yakymata vi bidhadlivam agro madhyamadir iva x 6 2 anya 
vo anyim avaty unyinyasya upavats | ogndhayas sarnvidind idach 
me pratirati vacah x 7 2 avapatentir avidan diva ogadhayas pari | 
yam jivam aanayimahi na ea risyiti parusah 2 8 2 ya osedhayns 
somarajilr bahvis éatavicaksanih | yriespatipraaitas t& no nmh- 
‘eanty aiihasab x 9 « jivaliim naghirigim 4 te badhmimy ogadbim | 
¥4 tvayur upaharid apa rakeifhel citwyat 2 W213 


Most of the sturms which make up this hymn are found else- 
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where: stt I and 2 in TB 2.4.2.2 and 3 (cf. $7. 70.4 and 5); 
st Sbe in Ppp 1. 44. 2be; stt 6-9 in RV 10. 9Y. 12, 14,17, 18ab and 
15ed; st 10 in PrinagU 1. 

St3. All of pida ¢ seems uncertain, 

St 5. In pada d there is surely an omission; RV 10. 97. 10d yat 
kirn ca tanvo rapah would fit tolerably well. -ij 

St 6. With variants this appears in § 4, 9, 4, Ppp 8. 3. 11 and 
9.9.2. 

St? In pida d RV hes privaia. 

St 8. In pide» RV hog avaden. 

Sti. In pida e PrinigU has yi ta dyur upaharad. 


Immediately following ihis hymn in the ms we find the material 
which has already been edited as parts of hymns one and two in 
Book Twelve, and so it is not considered here: see JAOS 46. 34. 


14 


[f154b5] kim indrasya parihi- [6] tar kim agnes kim wisnos 
fwastur varutiasya wdeoh vrhaspater ula somasya rijiah [7] kim 
rising maruto varsantu z 

Tn piida d vasiini seems probable; read Varsanti. 


dhato rudrasya kin vayoh vdyind wraji- [8] nave mahat. | kim 
pid vrahmanaspatir visve dewis oa bibhruti 2 | 

In pida & read dhati, in b vajinim vrjanam (or possibly 
vrajanarn ). | 

kimi devd [9] dendnar paridhdnath samanara taerinn aplbrit 
Simnah sambabhiiva kva ratt ni [10] eiiate kotha kvedam abhramh 
bhavati yat sameti veti ca ¢ 

Tn piida a delete “ devi” at end of line 9, in b read yasminn and 


probably samanath: in ¢ ratri and kvihah, in d vyeti. 

katamend po divam u- [11] d vahants kasya tadann eneli sena- 
nelith vilasya tei vidyaldstanayann urapim [13] préchdmy ena 
ny agne = 

In pida b I can suggest nothing plausible: in ¢ read vidyuto 
sitanayann, and perhans kya for tv; in d the first word should 
Probably be something like taniipirh + read Pprechiimy. 


prichami tva Preafiyam rohintth ca vateaih pricha- [13] mé tva 
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rectiyar rohinite ca vutsam prychdmé aahamataranta indrath toa 
ni [14] préchamé-aiksit sabhanash ca sabhapatim, 2 

In pada a read prechami and preativ, in b prechimi and 
°mitaram te followed by colon: inc prechimi, This is stanza 6. 

ko vayasim adadhdra ndma- [15] nt kas pasiindra koh sarpandm 
devajané ydsara ko sya janfor a- [16] yad d vrithe nas that. 2 

In pada a read adaidhan; in e ya tean kasya might he posailile, but 
it would be more symmetrical if we read devajuninath ya aizan ko 
‘dadhad; in d@ I do not believe ayad can stand anid 60 cannot make 
out the first part of the pada; at the end of d read tat. 

kati roha svar & rohayanty ett rohito devam @ ru- [17] roha 
rigirabhriah kgattrabhrto vasubhrto vasudinaro wasuyeodh 2 

In pada a we may rad rohis, and toliayanti, in b probably yebhi 
and divam; the rest seems hardly metrical; read keatra" anc 
vasiyavah; for vasudinavo 1 can suggest nothing. 

kat cat tavd vi [18] framate mahited ko rakvantu ka vo pro- 
eddam. purusam tnd ni préchdmi [19] sdkgan mytyor afigant kab 
tint vetthak 

In pida a read cit tivin and krimate; in b possibly raksati ko 
vi, but it appears that two syllables have been lost from this pads 
and so we might beter think of something like ko vadati prasidam. 
Tn ¢ tead prechimi siksin, in d afigini and vettha. 

Ghamset carukas carsa- [20] windm indro vajra mahind spar- 
dhamanah yena vrtiram maghavi {fl55a) ***ve fam no pra erahy 
ad idam pravesa 

Tn the first two words of phda a perhaps ate concealed s form 
of han and # derivative of tar (e. g- tarusa) or varyah kas; in b 
read yajram; in ¢ vytrata, aazn pipise; the lacuna in ¢ is due to 
peeling of the bark which has deleted the first letters of the first 
eight lines of f150a. For d read tan nah pra vrihl yad idorh 
pravettha. 

kak parvatdnam aridhd ndmani ko vanaspa- [2] “indm adadha 

¢ prichdmt tnd bhuvanasya nibhin da ted préchd- 
[8]. n* katamané sdksat. « 

In pada a read adadhin, for b ko vanaspatinam ndadhic oinga- 
dhiniim: in ¢ prechimi, in d Sain ty4, or possibly Samtva prochain. 
This is stanza 10. 
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devalalpa devakosi kveha tin na pra vrthy ad + [4]*** pro 
veltha | prichémi tvd gargara kit to yebhgo agnir havyary eahalis 
prajinan. 2 [6] *hatara marlyir amplo martyebhyah 2 a 

In pida a read °koaah, for b read as st $0: ine prechimi and 
kim tebhyo, in d vahoti: in « probably Shutam muartyair. 


svapnenekis tapasd sahity afigant grhudn pu- [6] **scsya 
caksuh 3a pritar ati tapasd punas aahajyotir ii kes appeti | 

Tn pada « read svapneniikas and sisahity, in b angini and puru- 
easya: in @ read eti, in d sahajyotir eti: for the rest T would sug- 
geat kya surjayati, but the phrase seems somewhat out of place here. 

[7]**lapati madhupatin madhuprs madhupatich devds team 
sarvam prichimy ahtlada- [8] **« fa kati | 

In pada o we read vratapatimn, in b madhupruscam or madhu- 
preatn; for cd possibly devine tvith sarvin prechimy ahutidss 
ca te kati. 

ko antariked! pratipascatinde yosmad agra indriyam sambab hives 
| [9] mahat soda kasmad abhayam vi bhdhi kasye kulasydndydsra 
kedlohiters [10] pardpatata kveka | 

In pada a we might read pratipasyata idam, in o eadah; it looks 
as if kusyo kutesyandyiisra represented a fourth pida, mt Tecan 
make nothing out of it; the rest would be a good piida although I 
have doubts about kvilobitam. 


ittham eke pra crajanti ittham eke dakzinih pratyaieo [14] 
dafica praiico bhi wriijaty oe test sarvesim tha saigaiih sakam 

In piidas ab I would reail eke ‘rviiicalh pra vrajantittham, in b 
pratyiiicah (before colon): in ¢ udaficah and yyijanty. ‘This is 
gtanm 15, und it seems to me to he the last stanza of the hymn! 
some seven lines of brihmans-like muterinl follow in the ms, 68 
given immediately below. 

sa eko bhi- [12] (if curali prajinan. | maricar dsit sdmanasas 
samabhavat,s «(15) 8 prarvila »t gurbham ddhatté ¢ sa garbho 
vardhatu sa prddho vravij jayi- [14] yoti 2 tasyai prajapatir juho 
svadhigthandd oti seadhicarande coli » [15] prajapati sanirje 
kapile wijihitin outst mailed patizh maha- [16] nara lokam 
abhipatyamane | go ja rlusya jdtusyn dydniprthivt paréraya~ [17] 
aim samedro irulsi siirydcandramanty aksin winit chiruh tasmaj 
jalés wu- [18] rve pdpmano vijayante yo evar veda 22* 22 ily 


The Kashmirian Atharea Veda, Book Thirteen = 6 


atharvanikapai- [19] ppalidaya sikhdydm trayodasis bandas 
samaplah 22 Pd 

Perhaps the following is a posible edition of the preceding: 

ga eko bhitim carati prajindn | maricir dit s& manasas 6am 
abhsvat 2 s& prirdhita si garbham adhatta | sa garbho vardhatu 
sa vrddho ‘vravij jiyditi = taeyai prajipatir juhoti svidhisthinad 
eti svadhicarande eaiti # prajipatis aasrje kapale {vijihatin miisaimn} 
matva patim mahintam lokam abhipatyaminah z eo ja ttasya 
jitasya dyavaprthivi paréve astita samudriu kukst siryacandra- 
masiy akeyiu virat chirah | tasmij jatis earve papmino vi jayante 
yaevam vedaz  @ 

ity atharvanikapiippaladiyas Sikhiyim trayodasas kindas sami- 
piah zz 86 

Nore. 1 have just recently had aiteis to a ms of the AVPaipp which i 
deseribed on pages 270-7 of Government Collections of Manuscripts, Decoan 
College, Poons, published by the Government of Bombay 1918. [t gives no 
significant or valuable variants, iut in a few places it haw letters which 
have beep lost from the-bireh bark by peeling. E. g- in 14.B¢ it has auth 
pive, and in 14.13a it has vratepati. 


‘HE MISUSE OF CASE FORMS IN THE ACHABMENIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS 
E. H. SrurrevanT 
Yat: Gsivensirr 


As « nute highly inflected languages are remarkably free from 
gross errors in the use of case forms, Tt would be difficult to find in 
the most illiterate of Greek or Latin inscriptions anything par- 
allel to colloquial Fnglish “It’s me” or “He saw you and rm. 
There are, of course, departures from approved usage, but only in 
mutters less cardinal than the construction of the predicate som- 
inative and the accusative of the direct object, at least in short 
sentences. Meisterhans-Schwyzer! devote about mine pages to 
case uses in Attic instriptions; but the variationa from normal 
there treated are no more drastic than ov, yeaddw; Tov enuavror, 
“year by year’; the genitive to denote the time within which; 
the genitive after rude, “to surpass”; the dative without a prep 
osition to denote time or place; and anacoluthon in long santences- 
As far as I know this is about the state of affairs in all eave one 


of the highly inflected Indo-European languages, and it is the 


situation to be expected in all languages which mark the essential 
syntactic relationships of nouns by differences of form. All who 
must depend upon the categories of nominative, genitive, sccuEA~ 
tive, ete., to make clear the meaning of nearly every sentence neces 
sarily learn to manage them almost perfectly. Our difficulty im 
distinguishing hetween J ond mez, who and whom, ete., is due te 
lack of practice; and this is the reason also why children of Eng- 
lish speech find it difficult to manage the case system of Latin 
or of Greek. German and Russian children have no auch difficulty, 
except, of course, that eome effort is required to learn the foreign 
forma. 

‘The single Indo-European language which appears to form an 
exception is Old Persian. Although our documents in that lan- 
guage are few and their sentence stracture extremely simple, they 
show several extraordinary aberrations from normal case usage. 

Artaxerxes I] gives his lineage as follows. For the convenience 





'Grommatik der Attiochen Inachriften", pp. 203-211. 
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of readers who are unfamiliar with Old Persian I aupply « literal 
Latin tranelation. 

‘Art, TE Sta a 1-3; | 

Oatiy Artaxtad'a, , .. Darayaraniahyd xéiyadiyabya puta, Dirayarautalys 
Artaxiaé'AhyA xffiyndiynhy’ pud"a, ArtaxSafahys XéayirenhyA xhayafiyahya 


Artexerzig = ss Pegi filias, Artoxerxia Xerzis 

pula, XiayireahyA Darnyavaulahyh xiyatiyabya puts, Dirayavauiahya 
filius, Korxis Darel regis filins, Darel 
Vilitiupahyii pula. 

Hystaspla fillua, 


The same formula occurs in Art. IT Hamadan ‘1-4, with certain 
variations ‘in the orthography of the proper names. Scholars have 
usually felt that correct syntax would have put the second occur 
rence of each personal name in the nominative so that the follow- 
ing pué’a would be ita predicate nominative (e.g. Dilrayavaud 
Artariadrahya puéra—Darcus Artacerzis. filiue); but Ware and 
Kent? point out that wo have each name repeated in the form 
already used, and that the syntactic error is rather in the word 
puta, which ought to stand in the gemitive case. 

Tiaxerxe TI uses nominative for genitive again in Sus, b: 


Adam Artuxead"A, xdiyaéiya, varatka xedyadiya, xBiyaliyant xHlynélya, 


Ego Artaxerxes, Tex, Magni TeX, regi rex, 
Dirzyavaul xidya@iyahyS pud*a. 
Dareun regis filtus. 


Ware and Kent* suggest that Darayavend may be a mistaken 
writing for the old genitive Dérayavahaus; bub Artaxerxes else- 
where makes the genitive of his father’s name Dirayarauéah yi 
(Sus, 1) or Darayavaiahya (Ham. 2), and 0 we mus? conclude 
Fa the old genitive form had been supplanted by an o-stem gen- 

ve. 

An additional reason for thinking that Darayeaut in Art. TI 
Sus. } is a nominative used in place of a genitive is that Artaxerses 
TIT uses this nominative along with several others where co 


* Transactions of the American Philolopical Association 63. ST. 
*TAPA 65, 531. 
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syntax calle for gonitives. The passage (Art. III Pers. 11-20) muna 
as follows: 

Ailam Artaxiad’’ xaiyudiya pué'a, Artaxiadi Dirayavaus xidyndiya pot's, 
Ego Artaxorxes rex filins, Artaxerxes Dureus rex flittin, 
{ (am of) king Artaxerxes the son, Artaxerxes (was of) king Darins the son, 
Darayavaus Artaxfag"l xSiyadiva puis, Artaxtadh Xisylrsd xBiynfiya 
Dareus Artaxerxes rex filius, Artaxerxes Xerxes rex 
Darius (waa of) king Artaxerres the son, Artaxexes {wos of) king Merees 
pula, Ximyirsl Ddrayavauh xBivaviva pula, Darayavauds Vistiepalyl 
filiua, Xerxes Dreua rex filiua, Dareua Hystaspia 
the son, Xerxes (waa of) king Darius the son, Darius (was) of Hyatnepes 
nim pura, Vidtispohri Artima nima pud'a, 

nomine filiua, Hyitaspin Arsamesa nomine fli 

by name the son, [of] Hyutaspea (waa of) Areames by namo tho son. 


Tt would scarcely be possible to read such a composition as this 
unless one had a pretty clear idea of what the author would be 
likely to say, For us the necessary key is furnished by Herodotus 
and by the inscriptions of Artaxerxes’ predecessors. ‘Tha most 
remarkable feature of the passage is that in the midst of the long 
series of nominative forma, some functioning as nominatives and 
some es genitives, we mest the genitive form Vistaspahyd, which, 
like its neighbors, functions firet as a genitive and then as a nom- 
inative. 

Tn the eame inseription which presents this thorough confusion 
of nominative and genitive we find the nominative used for the 
nocusative (lines 5-6) ; 
hya milm, ArtaxdafA, sShyadiya akomaué 
qui me, Artaxerxes, rex feeit 


To make the confusion of the three cases complete, there ia # 
phrase in which the accusative is used for the genitive. The idea, 
“that which was done by me”, is expressed several times by the 
neuter of the participle and the genitive of the pronoun: fya mand 
karlam ==) duet somféy (Dariva Beh. 1.27, 8.91, 3,20, Xerxes 
Pers, a 19, ete.), tyamaiy karlam—ré pov worthy (Xerxes Pers. 
b 30, ¢ 13, d 19). At the close of his inscription (lines 24-26) 
Artaxerses IT implores Auramazda to “protect me . . . and this 
country and that done by me.” The paralleliem with certain pe- 
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tition by Xerxea and Artaxerxes IT gusrantees: the meaning of 
the last phrase, but it muna: fya mim karta (mam ia acousative= 
(af). Kent* suggests that barid may be an abstract noun, and if 
eo we have an additional instance of the nominative standing for 
accusative; but it seems simpler to regard karfd as an error for 
kartam (there are over 26 errors in the 95 words of this inacrip- 
tion!). However this ‘may be, Kent does not succeed in explain- 
ing the use of the accusative mam to denote the agent; either 
participle or abstract calls for the genitive of the pronoun. 

The facts noted above have long been familiar to scholars; they 
are & part of the basis for the usuul condemnation of the later 
Old Persian inscriptions—those of Artaxerxes IT and Artaxerxes 
11]—as very incorrect.* I have here separated the errors in case 
construction from the others in order to call attention to the fact 
that the Achsemenian inseriptions present second instance of this 
rare and surprising phenomenon—a language with elaborate case 
inflection and flagrant misuse" of the cases. The Babylonian ver- 
sion, in fact, does more violence than the Oid Persian to logical 
Case syntax. 

The inseription of Artaxerxes IIT has not been preserved in a 
Bubylonian version, and those of Artaxerxes IT consist largely of 
proper names, which ara not declined in Babylonian. I shall there- 
fore take a few striking illustrations from the earlier inscriptions. 
The formulaio character of some of the texts enables me to cite 
parallel phrases. 

Darius Elv. 2-3 ==: Xerxes Pers, a 1-2=d 1: 
ds qaq-qo-ro agen id-din-on 
qui terre = hhane fesit 
who ereated this earth 
= — eR 

"TAPA 65, 60f. 

"Bo Maillot, Grammaire du Vieuw Peree 19. 

"In applying the worde “misuse, mistake, error,” ete. te certain cuse- 
uses in Babylonian I mean to imply merely that case endings which had 
ones been used quite consistently ware frequently interchanged in Achse- 
tenion times, aa they had been for many centuries. No doubt such neglect 
af the grammar of an earlier day did not offend the Babylonian scholars, 
and #6 the irregularities wore not mistakes im th gaine sense na our lapaee 


from the rules of normative English grammar. 
Tam under obligations to Dr. Bitalane M. Grice for several important 


corrections and suggestions in regard to my Babylonian material. 
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Compure Xerxes Ely. 3-4: 


fa gaq-ga-Ta a-ga-a id-din-nu 
qui terram hanno fecit 
Darine Pers. g 2-2=NR o 2— Xerxes Pers. o 34—=-d 3= Ely. 7-9 
= Van. 4:7 
Ba dum-ki . .. id-din-mm 


qui salutia feeit 
who created welfare 


Rerxes Pers, c 2-3: 
i du-un-qu.. . iddin-on 
qui salus fecit 


Darius Ely, 17-18: 
farru fn* gageqa-ro... . ta-bi-tum rd-aq-tum 
tex (de)"* terre magna longings 
king of the great earth to a dlitance 
Kerzes Pera. o 7-3 =d 7: 
Rar qaq-qa-ru. ... rabi-ti ru-uq-ti 
rex terra Tagnae longinquae 
Norxes Ely, 16-18: 
Barru Ba geq-qa-ra.. . ra-bi-tum ra-pa-as-tum 
rex (de) terram magna lata 
Merxes Pores. o 6-7: 
Bor qayj-qa-ri , , . ta-bi-l-t) m-po-al-tum 
Tex terrag mognas late 
Xerxes Van 12-13; 
far gaq—ja-ti ra-bi-tum ra-pa-ai-tum 
rex tetran magma lata 


It can ecarcely be an accident that a single group of docu~ 
ments exhibits twice over a fully developed and potentially ac- 
curate mechanism for making distinctions of case combined with 
extensive negiect of it. Many languages have givan up an inilec- 
tional eystem in favor of other means of marking the essential syn- 





*Nom-essential variations between generally equivalent passages are ig- 
nored in onder to save space. 

“Normal «yntas calle for the genitive case after ia in this sense; the 
nearest Latin equivalent is de, but that teanslation is syntactically mie 
leading. 
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tactic relationships; but the development of the new mechanism 16 
elsewhere accompanied by the logs of the old. A single exception 
to this rule would be difficult to explain; it is incredible that what 
amounts almost to a linguistic miracle ehould appear twice in 
the same place. We are forced to believe that one of the two 
languages has influenced the other. | 

There can be no doubt that Babylonian has influenced Old Per- 
sian in this respect rather than the reverse. Mistakes in the use 
of the cases are much more common in the Babylonian version, 
and they occur. as frequently in the earlier Achaemenian texts 
ad it the Inter, while the errora in Old Persian are nearly if not 
quite confined to the inscriptions of Artaxerxes Il and Artaxerxes 
Il, More decisive still i# the fact thet similar mistakes are to 
be found in practically all Babylonian and Assyrian documenta 
inter than the Code of Hammurabi.’ Brockelmann plausibly sug- 
gests that the spoken language early lost the inflectional endings, 
and that their wee by the seribes was merely traditional, The mat- 
ter needs further investigation; but our present task is merely to 
point ont the fact, and to show that it accounts for the anomalies 
of Old Persian syntax. 

it may be urged that the misuse of case forms in Babylonian is 
in general confined to common nouns and adjectives; whereas come 
of the Old Persian phenomena which call for explanation concern 
Proper names and pronowns. Tt ia true, of course, that in Baby- 
lonian proper names often lack final vowels and, if they have them, 
rarely use them to mark case distinctions. In general one may 
think of the Babylonian proper noun 18 not declined/° But a 
apeaker or writer who did not decline proper nouns in his native 
language would tend to use foreign proper dames in one invariable 
form, This is precisely the treatment of Persian names in the 
Babylonian version of the Achaemenian inscriptions. The Per- 
sian name Gaumdta (gen. *Gaumiitahyd, ace. Gaumdtam) appears 
in the Babylonian version (Darius Beh. 1, 15-28) constantly 
us Guma-a-tu, although it would have been easy to modify the 
word for genitive and accusative. The tranufer of this practice to 


*Cf. Delitesch, Assyrian Grammer 182, 183, 14, 195; Carl Brockel- 
» 406, 
(M4, Dalitesch, op. cit. 181. 
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Old Persian would account for the nse of the nominative of proper 
names in place of accusative and genitive, 

Accadian inscriptions also provide close purallels to the use of 
ihe genitive of a proper name for the nominatiye (Viildspahyd in 
Artaxerxes ITI Pers. 19), For example, Sennacherib calla a cer- 
tain king of Babylon sometimes Svi-2u-bu and sometimes Sti-su-bi, 
and the latter form functions as a nominative in the clause (5. 5): 
Arki Su-su-bi ie-si-Au, “ After Suzubu had revolted.” 

Babylonian pronouns aleo, as employed in the Achaemenian in- 
scriptions, farnish models for the use of Old Persian mdm in place 
of a genitive (see above p. 4). To say nothing of the indeclinable 
pronominal adjectives such as ogd “this” (fem. agdia), andlu ts 
freely used not only for ego but also for me, as in Darius Pers. 
g. 23: 

A-na-ku ilu(-ru-ma-az-da -i¢-ger 
Me Oromasdes servet 


The same form is used for an indirect object, where normal Baby- 
lonian syntax demands either an accusative or a prepositional 
phrase, but where Old Persian syntax calla for a genitive; @-£4 
Darius NE a §-10: 


Man-da-at-tum ann-ku 1-ne-a84hi-on 
Tolutom mini eontulerunt 


Others will raise the objection that the Old Persian is the pri- 
mary text of these inscriptions and that the Babylonian version is 
# translation of it. Is it reasonable, they will eay, to look for Latin 
idioms in the Greek of the New Testament just because there is 
@ Latin translation ? 

There is no doubt that the translation was from Old Persian 
into Elamite and Rabylonian.* The Old Persian texts are ob- 
viously in a genuine colloquial idiom, unaffected by literary artie- 
try;* translations could scarcely appear so unstudied. More sig- 
nificant still is the vast difference in etyle of the Babylonian ver- 
sion from other royal inseriptions in that language: it reflects all 
the gaucheries of the Persian original. 

Under these circumstances the only way to explain Babylonian 





a.5e for exampla, Weisbach, Dis Keilinachriften der Achdmeniden P. 
1 


Bee Moillet, Gramm, 10-10. 
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influence upon the Old Persian version is to assume that the texts 
(perhaps dictated by the king himself) were reduced to writing by 
Babylonian scribes. It hes all along seemed probable that the 
cuneiform system of writing Old Persian was invented by Baby- 
lonian scholars, and bere we have evidence that the use of the sys 
tem remained in Babylonian hands to the end, One may well 
doubt whether the Persians themselves read or wrote their own 
language. In that case it is not strange that the later kings failed 
to secure such efficient services as Darius and Xerxes were able to 
command; the scribes knew that their masters would be satisfied: 
if the wedges were neatly cut, and that there would be few if any 
to read their Persian texts. 

‘This ia virtually the conclusion reached by Meillet + from a study 
of the Old Persian version of the inscriptions of Artaxerxes IT and 
Artayerres III. Ware and Kent™ undertake to show that the nu- 
merous differences botween the language of these inseriptions and 
that of the earlier ones may be ascribed to gravers’ errors or to the 
internal development of the language. While they are undoubtedly 
right at some points,—Meillet also finds instances of linguistic 
change in the later inscri tions—the startling misuse of the Old 
Persian cases must be charged against scribes whose native speech 
was Babylonian. 


* Gramm. 19-22. 
te TAPA 55. f2-G1. 
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Population Problems of the Pacific. By Srerney H. Ronears. 
M.A. London: Goxor Rovriepar & Sons, 1927. Pp, 441. 
Price 21, 


The author saya: “ This book is meant to give an account of the 
problems of the South Seas islands, both @ history of their develop- 
ment and sn analysis of their present form.” It is a comparative 
study, attempting to link up the native problems of the Pacific 
Ocean with similar conditions obtaining elsewhere; the survey 
deals with racial, economic, and social conditions and interactions. 
The vast Pacific, with its numerous and yet scattered groups of 
people, is almost o virgin field for this kind of a study, and the 
author, though largely » path-finder, has done an exotllent piece 
of work; his survey will remain for » long time a souree-book for 
sociological conditions among the Pacific islanders. 

The investigation was along two lines: one-of problems: con- 
cerning the native islanders, the other of the prohlems resulting 
from the coming of the Asiatic immigrants. The author shows 
that, in contradistinction to the opinion hald by many that the 
coming of the Europeans as explorers, missionaries, and traders, 
is Tesponsible for the decadence of the natives, the old native 
system was, in fact, beginning to show signs of collapse before 
the advent of outsiders, He discusses at length the causes and 
extent of depopulation, and shows that after the coming of the 
whites, the native social system utterly collapsed because of the 
breakdown of taboo or tabu, The discussion of the remedies of 
population is very full und careful, dealing with psychological, 
governmental, educational, economic, and sovial and medical eon- 
siderations, 

Part II deals with the coming of tha Asiatic, and with their 
coming, we find a new set of probleme arising. The reason for 
the advent of the Asiatic is een in the inadequacy of the natives 
end the failure of white labor, coupled with the pressing need to 
develop the resources of the iskands, Tt became clear that out- 
side help must be obtained, and so, during the Inst ears, 
Asiatics have gone in large numbers from the densely populated 
countries of China, Japan, and India to these island. 
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Professor Roberts takes the Indisns in Fiji and the various 
Asiatic groups in Hawaii as typical cases, and discusses at length 
the social problems arising from these contacts. He says in deal- 
ing with the Hawaiian group: *'The facts that there ure over 
216,000 Asistics there today, and that one-quarter of the children 
are of mixed race gives us ‘an unparalleled opportunity for tho 
scientific study of racial amalgamation.’ In this melting pot of 
the Pacif:, this world in miniature, we have ‘the world’s greatest 
experimental station in race mixture,’ and a veritable ethnographic 
museum, the more valuable ss the exhibits are living and sentient 
human beings. In the troublesome question of tace mixture 
through intermarriage our author, from the experience of Hawal 
and the Maoris of New Zealand, takes the position that, “if the 
fusion takes place under suitable conditions, between races not too 
widely apart in their endowments, and between both sexes of each 
race, there may be improvement. Hawaii is the best and the 
most important case in point.” Be that as it may, the great 
need for the Pacific islanders is undoubtedly the re-invigoration 
of the racial stocks by the introduction of new blood from outside, 

The conélusions arrived at are summarized by the author him- 
elf, as follows: “As regards the natives, it is fairly clear that 
the races were eneryated and declining before the Europeans came: 
however, the latter greatly accentuated the decline, both physically 
end psychologically. But, after about a century and a half of 
contact, = turning point seems reached; and, taking the ocean 
as a whole, census reports since prove that the native has estab- 
lished some kind ofa harmony between his method of life and his 
changed enyironment. This improvement, to continue, must 
depend upon certain well-defined conditions. Of theese, the more 
important are new interests to fill the existing gap in native life; 
a ‘modified indirect rule’ to allow the native to develop in his 
own conditions to the limit of hia wspacity; vocational education, 
chiefly agricultural; * peasant proprietorship’ in the economic 
world, and taxation for “social” purposes; adequate medical pro- 
vision; ond, in certain groups, a mixture with more vigorous 
stocks” 

As regards the Asintioca, “ Asiatic labor is absolutely Inevitable 
in the Pacific, but its advent means new problems, and is changing 
The Chinese everywhere, the Japanese aud Filipinos in Hawaii, 
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But this is inevitable if there ia to be development; this immigra- 
tion is not to be deplored but to be desired. To make the pogition 
clearer, | have dealt with the problems of Fiji and Hawaii, where 
the Asiatics ate in strongest force, and shown that the resultant 
problems, while extremely difficult, are not insuperable, Finally, 
the problem of miscegenation has been analyzed, and the conclu- 
sion arrived at that euch intermixture, with the safeguards and 
under the conditions outlined, is one of the hopes of filling the 
Pacific with an energetic population.” 

This is.a thought-provoking study, and should have an extensive 
teading by those who are interested in Pacific racial and social 
problems, The work contains several maps and charts and sta- 
tistical material; it is well-documented, and at the end has a valu- 
able bibliography. It is -by far the most important recent study 
of the increasing and pressing Pacific problems, 

A. J. SAuspEns, 

American College, University of Madras. 


La oiwilisation phénicienne. By Dr. G. Cowrenav. Paris: Payor, 
1926. 396 pp. and 135 figures in the text. 25 frances (paper 
binding). 


The French are accustomed to publishing “des onvrages dé 
vulgerisation,” im convenient form. at really “po ” prices. 
This small book by Dr. Contenau contains rel sé on as many 
volumes of most impressive external appearance, anid yet it costs 
practically nothing. When it was first published, in the spring 
of 1926, it might have been bought for 76 cents, 

Dr, Contenau is well equipped for writing just such a book, 
thanks to his years of archacological and philological research in 
the ‘Louvre and his excavations at Sidon. There are not many 
nun who combine archaeological and linguistic knowledge aa he 
does. It is not surprising that he has given ua a usefal and 
ena eatnalerr nie of the present state of our information, 
written in @ very elementary way, as required by the nature of the 
audience which he js addressing. There age ist 
nor sensational viewpoints in his book, but he ia up-toslate and 
in sympathy with the changing attitude of the modern historian 
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towards the old problems. ‘Thanks to the remarkable resulte of 
the excavations of Montet and Dunand at Djebeil (Byblos) our 
knowledge of Phoenicia in the Bronze Age has been vompletely 
revolutionized, and the future bids fair to provide us. with even 
greater surprises. Phoenicia is decidedly the most interesting land 
in the Near Bast to the archueologist of to-lay—to-morraw his 
atiention will perhaps be diverted to Asia Minor. In the splendid 
issues of Syria, the French have rendered the new finds accessible 
to the scholar; this hook by Contenau will make them intelligible 
to the layman, 

Dr. Contenau’s chronology will confuse those who have been 
following the progress of Palestinian archaeology in the pages of 
the Quarterly Statement, the Revue Biblique, ot the Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research. His system is, how- 
ever, essentially the same, aside from the terminology. Following 
is-a comparative table of the two systems: 

Early Bronze ( Canaanite} 3000-2000 
Cananéen Ancien 3000-1550 | Middle Bronze * 2000-1600 
Cananden Moyen 1550-1100 Late Bronze ” 1600-1200 
Cananéen Recent 1100-332 Early [ron (Palestininn) 1200-300 


The reviewer is inclined to date the Late Bronze from 1550 to 
1160 2. c., or practically to the exact figures given by Contenaa 
for the “Cananéen Moyen.” Since English, American, and (ier- 
man scholars all employ essentially the same system as the “ official 
Palestinian,” and the foremost French authority, Pére Vincent, is 
one of the authors of it, it will doubtless prevail. 

In his acoount of the Stone Age in Phoenicia (pp. 4111), which 
is a little short, no mention is made of Karge’s monu 
Rephaim, which has also been overlooked in the otherwise ex- 
cellent bibliography. ‘The problems of the Stone Age are rapidly 
shaping themselves along new lines, thanks to the development of 
our knowledge regarding the Capsian, which in North Africa and 
Western Asia ran parallel to the Mesolithic of Northwestern 
Europe, We also know that there was little or no true Neolithic 
in Western Asia, where tho Aeneolithic or Chaleollthic seems to 
have followed almost on the heels of the Capsian, hetween 7000 
and 5000 B, ©. 
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The discustion of the possible Asiatic origin of Egyptian eiviliza- 
tion, pp. 48-56, is a little out of place, not because the book u 
popular, but because it fs an account of Phoenicia. Thanks to the 
study of comparative ceramica, we now know that the relation 
hetween the Egyptian and Mesopotamian foci of culture was fairly 
stable, During the latter part of the Aeneolithie, we find that 
Palestine, including Galilee, and presumably Southern Phoenicia, 
possessed a ceramic urt which was éssentially identical with that 
of the Second Predynastic period in Egypt (about the second half 
of the fourth millennium s.¢.), This-art was characterized by 
wavy ledge handles, net designs in red or brown paint, ete. In 
Central and Northorn Syria we find at the same time wholly 
distinct type of pottery, consisting of graceful, thin walled vessels, 
usnally buff-eoloréd, or covered with « light slip, and generally 
deoorated with geometric or stylized painting in black or brown. 
This is the same pottery as that which was characterixtin of Meso- 
pataimia throughout the fatter part of the fourth millennium 
(Susa 11). In the Barly Branze Age we find that the ledge: 
handles are reztricted to Central and Southern Palestine, and thar 
the typical Karly Bronze incised ware of Northern Syria and Meso- 
potamia has invaded all Palestine, south as well as north, and 
that Egyptian influences in pottery are raror, Toward the end 
of the Early Bronze the Egyptian influence declines greatly, but 
comes to life again in the Middle Bronze, which corresponds to 
the Middle Kingdom chronologically. 

That Byblos was originally an Egyptian colony appears from 
the fart that its site sens to have been destitute of springs, anil 
was not edapted to the irrigation cilture which was charael atic 
of the other Aeneolithic and Early Bronze Age towns: eee Bulletin 
of the American Schoolr, No, 21, p. 4 £. 

The disenssion of the Phoenician religion, pp. 99-147, is. judi- 
ious. Comtensu recognizes that Philo Byblius and hie source 
Sanchuniathon have been unduly depreciated, and that they have 
preserved very ancient traditions, along with some late syneretistic 
and pecudophilosophical speculations: ef, the reviewer's remarka, 
JPOS 2.190 f., and JBL 43. 365 #. With regard to the character 
of Refef (p. L104.) the reviewer may Tefer to the full disoussion 
in the Haupt Anniversary Volume, pp. 1461, where it has been 
shown that this god corresponds almost exactly to the Babylonian 
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Nergal, a fact which strongly suggests that bie oult) waa fp part 
of Mesopotamian origin. In the review of Boylan's Thoth, the 
Hermes of Egypt, JPOS 2. 10 ff., we have tried to show that 
Maspero’s old explanation of the name E¥méin as derived from Eg. 
Hmaw, title of Thoth os the Ovdoad, is correct. There are some 
very important additional arguments for this thesis, which the 
reviewer hopes to present in the near future. Tt is, however, @ 
mistake to attribute the derivation of the name from fam, “name,” 
to Paton (p. 111), since it was first advanced, to far aa the re- 
viewer is aware, by Lidzbarski (later by the reviewer, indepen- 
dently, AUSL 36.1920, p..274, note). In the aceount of Adonis 
(pp. 114 ff.) Schroeder's discovery that this god is mentioned in 
the letters of Rib-Addi of Byblos under the old Sumerian name 
Damu is overlooked, though it is of prime importance for the 
sindy of the Byblian syneretiam, which undoubtedly had @ very 
complex origin. For the origin of the name Tnt pené Baal ef. 
AJSb 41.81, 0. 2, and 284f, With reference to p. 120, it may 
be noted that Gressmann has proved. the Identity af the */2f of the 
Amarni Tablets with Ba‘al, in » paper which appeared in: the 
Baudissin Pestechrift. 

The discussion of the alphabet (pp. 309 ff.) naturally revolves 
around the Ahirim inscription (cf, the reviewer's treatment of it, 
JPOS 6, 754.5, which is dated in the thirteenth century, This 
date had been accepted by the reviewer, as by other ‘scholars, until 
he fend the recent note by Spiegelberg im OLZ, whieh set him 
thinking, "The cartoushe of Rameses Ti gives us only the ferminus 
a que, and the contents of the tomb do not appear to warrant a 
tore precise date than the end of the Lato Bronze or the beginning 
of the Early Iron. Moreover, the abeolufe identity of the script 
with that of the inscriptions of Abtha‘al and Eltba‘al, contempo- 
ruries of Shishak and Osorkon I, respectively, is extremely sus- 
picious, Can the script have remained without modification from 
the thirteenth century to about 995-900 5.0.7 In later times, no 
period of three centuries or more would pass without very eensible 
in the forma of letters. Another suspicions olreumstance 
ix the character of the personal names. Abtrim and Tthoba‘al are 
both yery: common Phoenician royal names from the tenth century 
cn, when we have three Hirams of ‘Tyre, two [thdbe‘ale of Tyr 
and one of Sidon. But in the Amarna Age, which closed only two 
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generations before the accession of Rameses Il, we have no such 
names. The names Rib-Addi, Zimridda (Zimri-Adda), Abtmilk, 
ete., are characteristically archaic, and belong to quite a different 
milieu. The name of Zakar-Ba‘al of Byblos, about the end of the 
twelfth century, is, however, more modern in appearance, The 
Teviewer is inclined to place the Ahiram inscription toward tha 
close of the twelfth century B.¢., or perhaps better, early in the 
eleventh. When the archaeological objects found in the tomb are 
published, we-may have more basis for dating. There is, ot all 
events, No reason for dating the oldest Phoenician inscription 
hefore 1150 po, The reviewer would, therefore, busing his con- 
clusion on the arguments advanced JPOS 6. 82 {f., like to date the 
adaptation of the alphabet to the twenty-two consonant language of 
the Phoenicians in the thirteenth, or possibly the fourteenth een- 
tury 8. 0. 

Contenan’s discussion of the cradle of the Phoenicians and their 
ethnio origin (pp. 8514f.) is quite judicious. A full account of 
his views, and consideration of points where the reviewer differs 
would not be in place in this review, so we shall desist. We are 
grateful to Dr. Contenau for a very useful account of Phoenicia. 


and the Phoenicians in the light of the latest diseoveries., 


W. F. Ansaromr, 
Jorussiem, 





Handbuch der attarabischen Altertumskunde, In Verbindung mit 
Geheimmat Fe. Homie, und Prof. Nix. RwopokaxaKts 
hersusgegeben von Dr. Dirney Niansex. I. Band. Die 
altarubische Kullur, Mit 76 Abbildungen. Kopenhagen: 
Nyt Nordisk Forlag, Annoup Busex; Paris: Pav Gavre- 
wee; Leipzig: Orro Haunassowrrz, 1997, Pp. 278. 

sppearance of this first volume of the long expected Handbook of 

South Arabian Archwology. Acknowledgments should be con- 

fessed to the liberality of the Danish Rask-Grted Fond and Carls- 

hergfond for the subyentions that have made possible the sump- 
tuous form of these quarto volumes, of beautiful make in paper 
and typography. ‘The editor, Dr. Nielsen, is well known, especially 
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for his contributions to the atudy of the South Arabian religion. 
With him are associated the surviving Nestor of these studies, Pro- 
fessor Hommel: Professor Rhodokanakis, whose fruitfol work in 
the decipherment and peculiarly the interpretation of the obscure 
texts haa introduced a new stadium in the science; Professor 
Grohmann, who has devoted himself to the physical archmology of 
the subject and has laid the foundations of a scientific knowledge 
of modern Yemen, a desideratum for the understanding of the 
ancient history; and that master in Semitic philology, Professor 
Littmann. These names guarantee a production that will be not 
only encyclopaedic for past resulis but also, we may trust, creative 
in new findings. 

South Arabie studies have long been, to use the sailor’s term, in 
stays. "Tho tragic story of Glaser’s latter days, the long withhold- 
ing of his store of inscriptions from publication (now in possession 
of the Vienna Academy, and in part to appear in this series), the 
indifferent eharacter of the publication of texts in the CJS, in 
general the very sporadic method of publication of the material, 
and, it must be said, the often fanciful and overstrained deduc- 
tions made by some of the scholars concerned, have tended to 
eclipse this particular department of Semitics. Its centre of in- 
terest has come to be confined to Central Kurope, South Germany 
and Austria, with now the welcome accession of Denmark. French 
scholarship is but little interested In the esuse, English only at 
the minimum; we may except Pilter’s “Index of South Arabian 
Proper Names” in PSBA 1917, and Profesor Margoliouth’s re- 
cont Schweich Lectures, in which he appears to accept some of the 
extreme positions of the South Arabists. And #0 in Englieh there 
has been lacking any adequate presentation of this field, outside 
of the articles in the Hncyclopacdia of Islam and the now eome- 
what aged disewssions by Homme! in his Ancient Hebrew Tradi- 
tion and his articles in the Hilprecht Volume. We lack anything 
like the popular monographs that have appeared in German. May 
this new corpus render the materials of this fascinating although 
somewhat mocking fleld uccessible to a larger number of students, 
Ho that it may take its place as 4 full-fledged department of 
Semitics, and its profound bearings upon Semitic philology, 
history, and religion be l 

The preeent volume contains the necessary introductions to the 
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subject. Nielsen contributes a aurrey of the history of the science, 
Hommel follows with a timely sketch of the history of South 
Arabia. (Compare now Kammerer, Zssai sur histoire de l'Abys- 
sine, etc, 1926.) He still maintains the early dating for thr 
Minsean Kingdom as testified to by the inscriptions, as far hack 
as 1300 (p. 67). In this connection the volume should haye con- 
tained an essay on the relation of the South Arabic alphabet to 
the other Semitio alphubets, for it seems impossible to think of it 
as, according to Hommel’s view it must be, the earliest. known 
representative of the alphabet. The freshest and moet absorbing 
section, although tho results wre necessarily vague, is the following 
one by Rhodokanakis on the “Public Life af Old South Arabia.” 
In this that scholar presents a summary of his notable results in 
the interpretation of the data bearing upon the social and economi- 
eal organization of the land. Wor here there is‘a most remarkable 
blend of the native tribal system, of caste stratifications, and of 
liristocracy, monarchy, and imperialism, presenting phenomens 
many of which (an be matched elsewhere in history, bat which in 
their sum are unique, In the next section Grohmann treata his 
specialty, the archmology of the field in architecture and other 
plastic arts. It may be remarked that nothing here appears to 
point toa high antiquity of the art or to any special originality in 
its expression. In the last eection Nielsen handles the religian 
and sums up the general requlta which he hag set forth in. earlier 
publications. Too categorically he reduces the South Arabian pan- 
theon to a trinity, Moon, Sun; Hesperus (the masculine Venus 
planet), and allows himself quite too much religionageschiohtliche 
Fantasierung over the mythology involved, which he substantiates 
by adducing parallels from over the world. The absence of any 
such systematic mythology in the abundant material we possess 
from Babylonia bids caution. The human family is indeed odum- 
brated in the Semitic pantheon, but the latter never drew the 
tlaborate mythological conclusions therefrom that appear, for in- 
Stans, in the Greek mythology. It is entirely gratuitoue when 
he claims for the early Hebrews a trinity consisting of Yahu, 
Ba‘al, Ashtart (p, 243). It ia symptom of the unscientific 
character of much of the “comparative method” in the history of 
religion when he claims that ‘eldhim is not a plural (of majesty) 
ut simply the common Semitic henotheistic deity dah plua the 
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mimation, which was then ignorantly treated as the plural (p. 
221)—as if the ancients got their religion from their booka. Ho 
should have been warned against this jeu d'esprit by the appear- 
ance of the monotheistic ‘eldhin im the Aramaic papyri of Assuan 
and of Hani in the Babylonian. Also we knew too little of the 
South Arabian theology to claim that the king “was honored 
apparently as the earthly representative of Athtar, as the incar- 
uate flesh-made Venus god” (p. 233). What could rationally be 
meant by the human sonship to the Deity appears in the Hebrew 
Bible, where Lerael wae called unreservedly the son of God and the 
king could be adopted as such (Psalm 2). Scientific method is 
not advanced by proceeding from the unknown to the known. 

Of special interest to the students of Semitic religion will be 
Nielsen’s final sections on the relations between the South Arabic 
religion on the one hand and those of Isruel and Islam on the 
other. The reviewer agrees ubsolutely with the writer in his étate- 
ment that “the home not only of the Hebrews but also of the He- 
brew religion is to be sought in Arabia. The central nerve of the 
Hebrew religion leads back to Old Arabia” (p. 243). The con- 
tacts between the Hebrew religion and the Arabian fields are 
more obvious than. those with Babytonia, despite the enormous 
amount of material known for the latter. And similarly for Islam 
we shall have to recognize, perhaps still with a minority of schol- 
ara, the vast influence exerted upon Muhammad by native develop- 
ments of religion as over aguinst the claims for Jewish ynd Chris- 
tian influenves, ‘The students of religion will have to look more 
than they have been wont to do to the Semitic home land, for which 
now this Handbook will contain, we are led to expect, the cream 
of our oldest material. | 

A desidoratum for the series, which may be intended for « later 
volume, is n good map, which would present as fully as possible 
the niodern known geography as well as the identifications for 
anciént history. At present the geography can only be painfully 
worked out through scattered works, many of them not easily 
Jawes A. MowroomaHnr. 
University of Pannsylrania. 
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The Great Cylinder Inscriptions A & B of Gudea, fo which are 
added his Statues as Part IT, with Transliteration, Tranila- 
tion, Notes, Full Vocabulary and Sign-Lists, By Ina Mavetce 
Puce, Ph. D., Professor Emeritus of the Semitic Languages: 
and Literatures in the University of Chicago, xli-+- 169, 4to. 
Leipzig, J, O, Hixsicus’sche Buchhandlung, 1927. Yan 
Unsivensity Press, New Haven, Conn. Price 50 M, 


The great cylinder inscriptions of Gudea are at once the most 
noteworthy and the most difficult historical documents which have 
come down to us in the Sumerian tongue. Cylinder-A records the Te- 
huilding of the temple of the chief deity of ancient Lagash, inciud- 
ing the circumstances which lea up to 1t and the processes by which 
it was accomplished; cylinder B, the installation af the deity and 
his associates in the temple and the blessings which in consequence 
Were showered upon the land. At the time they were written 
Lagash had back of it five or six hundred years of eivie and 
literary development, its ruler not only could draw his material 
resources from all surrounding lands, but his scribes had developed 
# marked literary style strikingly in contrast to the meager chroni- 
cle-like compositions of the scribes of former rulers of the city. 
They had carefully observed nature and freely employad its beauti- 
ful and striking phenomena in. similes. Often, too, they drew 
their comparisons from objects in their life and cult that are but 
imperfectly known totus. The fact last mentioned, combined with 
the polyphonous character of Sumerian ideograms and their many 
ideographiec significations, renders these texts among: the most dif- 
fleult with which the Sumerian scholar has to deal. Professor 
Price has made the investigation of their problema his lifelong 
avocation, He published the cuneiform text in 1899 in the As- 
syriologische Bibliothek, edited by Delitaxch and Haupt (in which 
series the present volume also appears), and hag during the inter- 
vening years given to the study of these texts such time asp busy. 
university teacher and ndministrator could anatch from. official 
duties. ‘The publication of the book was alao further delayed by 
the interruption to international Communication caused by the 
world-war. The author is to be congratulated npon huving achieved 
in epite of all these diffeultice so excellent a piece of work. It 
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is a credit to American scholarship and for the first time places 
these entire documents before the reading public in English. 

The translations are good and clear. Two sets of notes at the 
bottom of each page deal respectively with the text and the inter- 
pretation. Practically all readings suggested up to the time the 
work went to press, including those in Langdon’s and Poebel’s 
Sumerian Grammars, as well as those in books and periodicals, 
have been brought under contribution. At many points Professor 
Price’s interpretations of the text are most happy and clear up 
difficult passages. For example his rendering of the enigmatic 
lines of Cyl. A, xvii, 23-28 20 as to make them describe the way 
Gudea journeyed, during the year materials were being collected 
for the temple, from lowland to highland, irom marsh to Mountain, 
making his personal cnergy felt everywhere among the workmen, 
commends itself at once as the true meaning of the passage. 
Again his rendering of Cyl. A, xiii, 1, 2 as 4 figurative silencing 
of the lash of the whip of the task-master is another instance of 
the same kind. Others might be cited, 

In texts of euch difficulty no scholar can hope at present to 
settle all moot poinfa. On some of these every scholar who has 
worked the texts through will have interpretations of his own 
which he will prefer to those af Professor Price. The reviewer 
finds himeelf in that situation, and it is not an: indication of a lack 
af appreciation of Professor Price's work to mention # few such 
instances, ‘Thus in Cyl. A, iii, 8, where-our puthor finds a state- 
ment that the goddess Gatumdug brought Gudea forth in a secret 
place, the reviewer understands the line to mean: “0 my mother, 
its (the dream’s) moaning declare to me; I am going into thy 
sanctuary.’ Subsequent lines relate how he went in, sacrificed, 
prayed, and walted for an oracle. 

Again, the author's translation of A, xxi, 1-10 as a description 
of the erection and naming of the six upper stages of the siggurat 
sceme forced. ‘Troe, Gudea mentions building auch a structure 
in Statues D, FE, G, und I, as well as in Cone C, and, if this 
passage does not describa its erection, it is not mentioned in this 
Cylinder which gives the details of the ametion of the temple. 
The word for the stages of o rigguraf ia, however, ub, not wt (or, 
as it might be read, si/im), Moreover, the sentences which the 
author takea for the names of the stages of the stggurat are not 
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accompanied by the phrase mu-#i mu-na-sl, “with this name he 
named it,” as is uniformly the ease in other instances. Tt seems 
a tour de force to supply them as the suthor does. ‘The reviewer 
prefers therefore to follow 'Vhureau-Dangin and regard the even 
Sentences simply ae the utterance of seven blessings. 

Again, the anthor, following Witzel, transliterstes in A, xxy, 6 
and B, v, peri-in (an unknown word), instead of hu-fi-in, with 
Thureau-Dangin, and ‘understands the am in each of these sentences 
to be the figurative word for “lord.” The reviewer believes that a 
much better meaning is to he obtained by reading hu-ri-in, taking 
the word as a corruption of the Akkadian garnw (Hebrew qerei),* 
taking ¢m in its ordinary meaning of wild-ox, and rendering in both 
places “the horn of the wild-ox.” , 

To cite other examples would, however, be ungracious, Men 
still differ as to the interpretation of passages in the Bible after 
centuries of study, and for a long time to come they will differ in 
their understanding of many Paris of thees interesting documents. 

Tk is understood that the translations of the Statues were added 
while the printing was interrupted by the war. ‘This-addition is a 
‘welcome extension of the original plan of the work. Only those are 
included, however, which are contained in Thurean-Dangin's Su- 
merische und akkadische Konigsinechrifien, Those found since 
1907 are omitted. None of Gudea’s Bricks and amaller inserip- 
tions aire included. As the hook contains the most interesting of 
the material of this energetic and interesting ruler, it wonkd not 
have been diffleult to make the book a compendium af what is 
known of the historical material of his reign. : 

The Sign-hist and Vocabulary are well made and nsefal. One 
or two misprints have been noted in the references. ‘The alpha- 
betic order adopted in the Vocabulary is a, e, i, n, b, g, a, py k, t, 
2, 8, & b, l,m, n. While one can see a certain philological sym- 
metry in this arrangement, it seems unfortunate that the ordiniry 
order of the English alphabet was not followed. If it had to be 
departed from, it would seem to the Teviewer to have been prefer 
able to follow the order already made familiar to Sumerian scholars 
tm Delitssch’s Glossar. A vocabulary is x tool, and fora busy 
scholar to have to stop and remember a new alphabetical ortexy 


‘*In some dialeets of modern Arahie 7 becomes aleph. In Sumerian the 
change had gone further; it had become Heth, 
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every time he takes up a different vocabulary aven in the same 
language, is to place needless obstacles in the way. 

These suggestions, however, in no way depreciate the solid merits 
of Professor Price’s work: He has made-us all his debtors. 


Groroz A. Banton. 
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Hindu Mysticism, Six lectures by 5. N. Dasavpra. Chicago: 
Oven Count, 1927. xx-+- 108 pp. Price $2.00. 


According to the Preface, * Hindu mysticism hns us yet received 
no systematic treatment.” Perhaps not under that name. But 
is not the reason this, that Hindu mysticism is nearly coterminous 
with Hindu religion? If so, any treatment of the one is necessarily 
a treatment of the other. So Mr. Dasgupta himself seems to feel; 
for within the limits of his short book he touches on every im- 
portant phase of Hindu religion, and so far as 1 can see he might 
almost az well have called his subject “ Hindu Religion,” 

Tt is, nevertheless, interesting to view the subject from this speci- 
fie point of orientation, and Mr. Dasgupta has done o useful work. 
The six chapters deal with “Sacrificial Mysticism” (Vedic Teli- 
gion), the Upanishads, Yoga, Buddhism, and devotional religions 
in their “‘elassical” and “popular” forms, The author is wll 
qualified for the task, He combines deep learning, both Hindu and 
western, with a generally good historic sense, and lncidity of 
thought and style, Te says little that is strictly new to acholars; 
this would hurdly be possible in so brief a treatment. But his 
points of view are often fresh and independent, while they yet 
caldom violate the canons of sound scholarship. 

The one phase of Indian religion to which some might think the 
term “mysticiem ” wrongly applied in this: book is Yedio religion. 
To eover this cas the author defines mysticism #3 followa (p. 17): 
“a theory, doctrine, or view that considers reason to be incapable of 
discovering or of realising the nature of ultimate truth... but... 
believes in the certitude of some other means of arriving at if," In 
other words, mysticism is simply the opposite of rationaliam, This 
seems a good working definition, and perhaps covers Vedic religion. 
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But it must be noted in passing that Mr. Dasgupta, like amsny 
others, wobbles in his interpretation of the troublesome term “mys- 
feism.” Thus in his Preface (p. viii) he says: “There can be 
no true mysticism without real moral greatness.” Yat be Is’ cer. 
tainly too good a scholar to claim “moral greatness” for Vedic 
ritualism; ond it seems to me not an essential element in eny 
Moysticiem as such. As to the Vedic religion, he holds (and so do 
T) that it was a pretty thorogoing ritualism even in the time of 
the Rigveda ; but he holds further, that it falls within the scope of 
the definition quoted in ihat ite essence was a collection of com- 
mands and prohibitions, regarded as manifestations or parts of a 
cosmic law, and of course an irrational one, that is, one which can- 
not be discovered or apprehended by reason. Here he follows the 
theory of the later Pirva-Mimiitsa philosophy, That this theory 
corresponds ‘in large part to the priestly attitude of the Vedas, 
especiaily of the Brahmanas, I do not doubt, And yet, sympathetic 
as I um to the rituslistic interpretation of the Vedas; T cannot help 
wondering whether he does not go somewhat too far in this diree- 
tion, When on pages 17 f, he summarizes under seven heads “the 
sacrificial mysticism of the Vedas" I cannot but fear that at least 
three of these heads (the fourth, fifth, and sixth) unwarrantably 
Project Mimaiisi scholasticiam into that remote age. Did evan the 
priests of the Brihmangs believe, for instance, that All “truth or 
reality . .. could be found once for all in the words of the 
Vedas" 

We regret to read on p. 89 that “the ultimate goal .» = with the: 
Buddha is absolute extinction” This will only confuse Inymen, 
all the more because the very next paragraph makes it cléar that 
the Buddhist nirvana is not that at all 

But such unevennesses are 50 Tare that it is pethups hardly fair 
to quote them. In general the book is a reliable us well as an 
tnteresting introduction to Hinduism. ‘There is a detailed table of 
contents but unfortunately no index. 


Valo University, : 
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The Satapatha Brthmane, Kinviga Recension. By W, Canann. 
Volume One (containing full Introduction and part of the text). 
Lanong Punyan Saxsxurr Boox Duro, 1926. 


This first volume; as indicated on the title page, contains the 
fall introduction, 120 pages, and 96 pages of text, 4. ¢, about one 
and one-half books out of the seven books of the text which the 
author proposes to publish in fall, for these correspond to, but differ 
largely from, the first five books of the Madhyamdina version, whilo 
the remaining books in the two versions agree to such an extent 
that if seems orily neceseary to give for them a list of the distinctive 
readings of the Kanva text. 

The introduction, in addition to treating such matters as the 
manuscripts und the relation of the Kanviya recension to various 
other texte of the Yajur Veda literature, hus an elaborate and valu- 
able study on the grammatical peculiarities of this recension: in 
matters of accentuation, phonology, morphology, lexicography, 
syntax, etc, this grammatical treatise records many phenomena 
which will appeal to one or another student according to his chief 
interest, and a study of it is sure to be enlightening. 

There have been different opinions concerning the significance 
of the system of accentuation found in. the Satapatha Brahmana: 
Prof. Caland’s statement of the general principles of the schenie 
is about as follows: 

The principal accent is usually marked hy a horizontal stroke 
under the accented syllable; the place of this accent coincides 
in general with that of the wldfta of other textz; When several 
successive syllables are accented, usually only the lost is marked, 
The independont circumflex is marked by a horizontal stroke placed 
under the preceding syllable. 

In this statement Caland sets forth an opinion in agreement 
with Weber, but Kiclhorn and others differ; Macdennell (Vedic 
Grammar, p. 451) says “ An independent Svarite ie thrown back 
on the preceding syllable in the form of an Udatta.” Caland 
points out that in this Brihmana éuniairyn and Sunistriya (and 
others similarly) ate interchangeable forms and thet this points 
to the accentuation Sunisirya not éundatrya: he seams to have 
made 4 strong argument in this. 
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The completed book will make » worthy addition to the list of 
Prof. Csland’s works, and to the list of published Vedie texts: 
one must feel regret that the printing is xo badly done, but the 
extensive list of corrigenda deals with almost all of tha typogr- 
phical errors. 

Trinity College, 

Hartford, Cann. 


LeRoy ©, Banner, 


Die Inschriften der altassyrischen Kinige (Altorientalisehe Biblio- 
thek, Vol.1). Von E, Esetine, B. Mrssyen, EF. WeIDNER 
Leipzig: Quaity & Mryen, 1998, Exxvii ++ 164 pp, 


The Vorderasiatische Bibliothek seems to have expired, but the 

loss to international scholarship will not be so heavy if the new 
Altorientalische Bibliothek enoceeds in winning a foothold. A¥ all 
events, the first volume ig a scientific achievement of the first rank, 
as attested by the names of the three joint authors, . 
_ tn this volume the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings are 
brought down from the earliest times to the close of the reign of 
Shalmaneser I; a second will continue the translation of the royal 
inscriptions to the reign of Tiglathpileser I. OF tha 122 insarip- 
tons here given, 45 are published for the first time, from ooples 
of the photographs made by Weidner. ‘The latter has also collated 
the published texts, as far as posible, with important corrections. 
Meisaner has prepared the study af the inscriptions dating: before 
the reign of ASur-uballit, while Ebeling has taken the texts of 
ABSur-uballit, Ellil-narirt, and Arik-dén-ilu, and Weidner himself 
has-assumed the burden of all the remaining inecriptions. 

The learned authors are not content. with furnishing full tran- 
scriptions, with exact descriptions of the originals and critical 
apparatus; they have also annotated and disotiased every difficult 
passage in the text, somofimes at great length. What a boon this 
is to future students may easily be acon, “They have given full 
credit to all their predecassors, iotably to Luckenbill, who pub- 
lished the first translation of many of the Assur texts (from, 
Mosserschmidt’s edition of the originals). 

Tt is very instructive to study the language used im the royal 
inscriptions during different periods. ‘The texts of the time pre- 
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ceding Sami-Adad I, the dar kidéati, are written in the Assyrian 


dinlect, charanterized then by a failure to distinguish between 
voiced and voiceless stops. Thies peculiarity is unquestionably due 
to the influence of the native Hurrian population, since it re 
appears in exactly the eame way in the business documents of the 
fourteenth century B.c. found in the Kirkfik region, ond now 
heing published by Contenau, Chiera, and Gadd. We already knew 
that the two early Assyrian rulers Kikia and Uépia bore char- 
acteriatic Hurrian names; Kikhiya is found in the Kirkik tablets. 
Just ‘when they lived is still doubtful, but the indications certainly 
point to the period just preceding the dynasty of Pugur-ASur [, 
that is, before 2000 bc, (for the chronology of. the reviewer's 
discussion in. JSOR §$, 514f., to which he still adheres, so far as 
the Assyrian dates are concerned ; the Bebylonian dates should be 
lowered by. about fifty years to agree with the Fotheringham- 
Schnabel-Schoch system), They surely follow the time of Zariqu, 
the contemporary of AMAR-Sin, of the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
since the succession of rulers mentioned by AdSur-rim-nisééu (p. 
$44.) as having built on the walls of the inner ¢lty of Assur, ts 
relntively close. Between 2300 and 2000 is, at all events, ample 
room for a whole Hurrian dynasty. Nor can it be accidental that 
the Hurrian. names found in Babylonien documents commence in 
the time of the First Dynasty of Babylon; so far as: I know, no 
Hurrian names hove yet heen demonstrated in Ur Dynasty tablets, 
though there probably were Hurrians in Assyria through the entira 
third millennium. About the middls of that millennium there 
was a Guti Empire in Mesopotamia, to which the akiv™, Ttiti san 
of Vakulaba, may perhaps be referred. ‘The name Yabkulaba re- 
sembles such known Guti names a Yarlagaba, etc., too closely for 
ue to separate them linguistically. We may provisionally date 
{titi in the twenty-fifth century B.C. 

If it is ever possible to dig the earlier strata of Qal'at Serqit 
systematically, we shall unquestionably he flooded with written 
material from the third millennium. The vast extent of the city 
in this remote period is enough to prove its importance, for tha 
dium Axiur was one of the great centres af world trade in the last 
centuries of this millennium if not still earlier. As is proved by 
the occurrence of aencolithic painted pottery at the bottom of 
stratom H, the site was already occupied before the time of the 
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First Dynasty of Ur, that is, before 3000 5.c., perhaps consider- 
ably before. So far, aside from the excavation of the [star Temple, 
very little systematic work in the lowest: strata of Acur has been 
acvomplished. 

In the reign of the great Jar Mali, about 1800 8. ¢., Baby- 
lonian scribes were imported, and the language of the royal in- 
reriptions copies the elassical style of the Hammurabi Dynasty, 
which was doubtless the model for all formal composition in 
Babylonia down to the beginning of the Cosstean Dynasty, toward 
the end of the eighteenth century. With few exceptions, all the 
royal inscriptions of the following centuries, down to the end of 
the Assyrian Empire, are written in the Babylonian dialect of the 
time, or rather the literary Babylonian tongue, which was affected 
by the scribes. ‘There isa yery interesting text (pp. 38 f.), be- 
longing to the scribe of AlSur-uballit, which shows clearly that 
his inscriptions, at least, were actually written by a Babylonian 
scribe, with the name Marduk-nadin-ahha, son of Mardak-nhallit, 
son of UiSur-ana-Marduk. Business and legal documents, however, 
exhibit the language of the people, though presiimahly with more 
or less juridical and literary distortion, 

With a few notes on the proper names, we shall close this review. 
—It is hetter to separate Awal-Awan from Abiak (i. &, Apiyalr)- 
Apirak (p, 9, n. 9).—The name [K]ismar reminds one curiously 
of Haémar, the name of a land in the niountains east of Assayrin; 
for the ending of. Namar—Twkrid (p. 24, n. 3) is to be located 
in-the region north of later Ellipi, called Harhar by the Assyrians 
in the ninth and eighth centuries B.¢,: eee TAOS 45, 238,—It is 
very doubtful whether the land of Lab’an, an the shores of the 
tamtu™ rabitu, where Samii-Adnd 1 get up his stele (nari), is 
the Lebanon or not, since there was also a Mount Labnanu north- 
West of Assyria, near Lake Van (FAQS 45, 234). ‘This location 
would agree remarkably well with the king’s statement immediately 
before, that he received the tribute of the kings of the Upper Land,. 
that is, Armenia —The land of Matgun in Armenia, mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Shalmaneésor J (cf. p. 113, n. )), fs almost 
certainly to he identifled with the Maigungunnu of TTR #1, 12a-1 
(cf. Meissner, Bubylonien wnd Assyrien, Vol. L, p. 347). One 
suspects that the name should be read simply Maigunnu, or Bor- 
gunnu, Where are the most important ancient lead mines of 
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Armenia to be found? The land of Harhé, mentioned also as & 
epuree of lead, was presumably in the neighborhool.—On p. 117, 
n, 9, Sanduarrl is called Median king, instead of a Ciliman, 


or the like, is very plausible. 





Ancien! Records of Assyria and Babylonia. By Dasunt, Davin 
Luckesnmt. Vol I: Historical Records of Assyria (from 
the Harliext Tiznes to Sargon). Vol. I: Historical Records 
of Assyria (from Sargon fo the End). Chicago: Ustvensiry 
or Cuicaco Press, 1926, 1927.. xvi 297, xii + 504 pp. 


These two beautiful volumes represent the long-awaited: hegin- 
ning of the University of Chicago series of translations of euned- 
form texts. Vor twenty years, ever since the publication of 
Breasteil’s Ancient Reeords of Egypt, the publication ef the eunil- 
form records hits been promised, only to be cheeked by the death 
of President Harper, followed by that of R. F. Harper and more 
recently by the work on the Assyrian Dictionary. The need of a 
dear and substantially accurate translation of the Assyrian royal 
inseriptions info English has been increasingly felt, especially since 
the translations in the Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek have become 
increasingly antiquated and do nob represent the scholarship of 
to-day. Moreover, the number of important inscriptions has 
ewellad greatly. One need only mention the texts in the two 
volumés of Keilechrifttexte aus Axvur historischen Inhalts, the 
annals of Tukulti-Ninurta TI, the account of the eighth campaign 
of Sargon, and the Nabopolascar Chronicle to realize that our 
knowledge of Assyrian history and historiography has been revolu- 
tionized. 


Tn many respects the arrangement af Lovkenhill'’s work is ad- 
mirable, Bearing the popular intent of it constantly in mind, he 
has transeribed all proper names into simple Latin charactera. 
eschawing discritical marks entirely, aside from an occasional 
circumflex. ‘The correct transcriptions are, however, found for the 
most part in the full indices wt the end of the second volume. 
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This makes it possible for the non-Assyriologist who may be in- 
terested in antient geography or archaeology to form a clear idea 
of the transcription without looking up the transcribed text, where 
the peculiarities of the syllabic division would prave hopelessly 
confusing, unless he happens to be au fait on the character of the 
cuneiform script. In the introduction to the index of names (Vol. 
Tl, p, 443), some mention might have been made of certain. pevt- 
linrities in the Assyrian script, such os the use of (k)h for ‘ 
gh, h, etc., or the interchange of s and #, which js so confusing to 
the non-Assyriologist, 

There are virtually no tidtes or explanations, so the lay reader 
will often bu. puzzled to understand the bare translation. But 
Professor Luckenbill is nothing if not consistent, so he seems to 
have decided to eliminate notes entirely, rather than to run fhe 
risk of being too diffuse and increasing the already respectable size 
of hia volumes. However, some assistance ic furnished for the 
student. At the end of the second volume there is a chronological 
table, followed by a complete index of names (which will he 
valuable to tho Assyriologist), an index of Assyrian words and 
ideograms, a selected bibliography, a table of Assyrian months, 
and one of weights and measures. 

The rich new material given in the Tnschriflen der altassyr- 
techen Konige, by Meissner-Eheling-Weidner, waa too recent to’ be 
imworporated in the first volume, but it hae heen utilized for the 
Additions and Corrections at the end of Vol, TI. When that series 
has been continued into later periods the Assyriologist will have 
an invaluable reference work for hig purposes, while the value of 
Liyekenbill’s volumes, which are frankly intended for non-Assyri- 
ologisis, will be in no way reduced. 

The purpose of the. work being what it is, it would not be fair 
ta hunt throngh it for philological slips, or points on which there 
might be differences of opinion. Luckenhill hes evidently worked 
under high pressure, and hes not always had time to study all the 
available literature, or to teviee his translations. But hie knowl- 
edge of Aryrian is such that the number of mistakes and over- 
sights in translation is surprisingly small, Signs of haste are 
evident in the alternation of Samsi and Shamshi, Assur and Ashir 
in the first pages of Vol. I. Yukulti-urta for the usually accepted 
Tukulti-Ninurta is a harmless hobby of the author's, whieh will 
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not hurt anyone. The nante of the goddess Di-ni-tu is not Diniiy, 
but Shulmanitu, as proved conclusively by Buhl, Acta Grientalia, 
Vol. I, pp. 76. Shulminitn is the feminine connterpart of the: 
North Mesopotamian and Syrian god Stulmin, a god resembling 
Ea and Reshaph-Nergal. In Vol. It, p. 274, n. 2 we should read 
Hommel” for “Jensen,” an ensily explinable lapsus calami, ‘The 
reading J'arsist for Nusis is supported by the original, and has 
now heen adopted by all German Asyriologists, Tarsisi is the 
exact equivalent of the Hebrew Tarshish, since Assyr. £ Was pro- 
nounced sh, as i¢ well-known. The spelling T'andamuané for UE- 
da-ma-ni-e (Vol. TI, p. 295) should be replaced by Taédamané 
for *Taltamané = Tnt-amané ; | for Egyptian 0 is so common that 
no explanation is required. If ia @ pleasure bo fini Musri and 
Molukha always translated by “Eeypt” and “Tithiopia,” mean 
ings which they undoubtedly possessed at that time, Professor 
Luekenbill ig sometimes too hard on Winckler, bot that gifted 
scholar often allowed his fancy to range far from the trodden 
paths—in doing which he sometimes made brilliant discoveries. 

We congratulate Professor Tuckenbill on the completion of s 
tremenilous task, for which students of the ancient. world can only 
be profoundly grateful to lin Professor Breasted, who has 
written the preface to the volumes, deserves the hearty thanks of 
all lovers of the past for the great undertakings for which he has 
furnished the impetus and secured the means, "To him the ecienve 
of the Ancient Orient owes a deht which can never ha paid. 


Jerinalem. W. FI. Alpert. 





Das wieder erstehende Babylon. Von Ronsnt Kounewex. Vierte, 
erweiterta Auflage Leipzig, 1925. J. © Hvrarcns’scre 
Bocananeione. M, 26. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the appearance of the fourth 
edition of this useful and widely appreciated: work of Koldewey, 
sine ‘ita author died while it was passing through the press, and 
this new edition has his portrait as 6 frontispiece, The edition 
differs from previous editions only by the addition of fifteen more. 
Glastistions thea were inthe firet elition and a orefal iad 
which ocoupies six pages. ‘The additional ({ustrations are inserted 
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on extra sheets and numbered by sub-numerals (as, @ g. 5a), 60 
that neither the paging of the book nor the numbering of the 
illustrations is changed from the first edition. Apart from the 
changes noted the fourth edition is printed from the same plates 
as the first. The book, which is unique in its field, deserves re- 
publication, and we wizh for it a wide circulation. 
Gronge A. Barros. 
University of Peonsyivanin. 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 





Dr. Jal Dastur ©, Parry is tow in England to «tudy the conditions and 
the religious needs and requirements of the Pani Community there, and 
to Investigate the possibility of establishing — Zoroastrian Fire-Temple in 
London. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 





4 Linguistic Institute will be held by the Linguistic Society of America 
In the summer of 1928, in New Haven, using tho fmeilities of Yale Univer- 
sity, ‘The courses will be of graduute charactir, Among those in the 
Oriental Meld are courses in Saoakrit and Pali, rmducted by F. Edgerton 
of Yale; in Comparative Grammar of the Bemiti Languages, and Hebrew, 
by F. R. Blake of Johny Hopkine; in Asayrinn and is. Arable, by BLP. 
Dougherty of Yale; in Hittite, by KE. H. Sturtevaat of Yale; In Turkish, hy 
K. Rewning, of Breslau. Other courses are-in geteral aspects of linguistic 
study, and in European languages. All deal with the linguistic rather than 
the literary wide of the subject. Intending stndeste should notify aw soon 
as potalble the Director, Prof. FE. H. Sturtevant, Box 1840, Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn., from whom circulars and informistion may be obtained. 


AMERICAN CULTURE AND ORIENTAL STUDIES * 
Junian MoncEexsTeun 
Besew Usion CoLLece 


Ir amma to be the tusk, or perhaps better the tendency, of every 
nation, both great and small, to build np a distinctive, national 
culture, which shall both shape and express its individual, national 
soul. TI hesitate between the words “task” and “tendency,” not 
quite certain which is more exact. Perhaps both ars correct, I 
am inclined to believe that in former days there wae-a quict, largely 
unconscious tendency to evolye national cultures, a spontaneous, 
natural process, with in the main fairly happy results. But in 
the last half-century, and particularly since the close of the Great 
War, this formerly unconscious tendency has changed for many 
nations into a conscious, urgent and perplexing task. In many 
respects this task is alluring and, if carried out with moderation 
and sense of proportion, even stimulating and creative and worthy 
of encouragement. But there is always an inherent danger that 
the balance may be Jost, the cultural progress become too rapid and 
extreme to be properly assimilated. The inevitable result ia, on 
the ene band, a superficial, undigested cultural development, with 
an unprepared, ignorant and ofttimes mischievous interpretation 
and administration of its discoveries and newly-established princi- 
ples; on the other hand, an arrogant and assertive national self- 
consciousness, making for intornational disunion, suspicion and 
hostility, and-easily, if the fuel be ready to hand and the wind of 
world-politics blow strongly in that direction, furnishing tle spark 
which may kindle another world-conflagration. 

America too, like other modern nations, is almost of necessity 
evolving its own national culture. Perhaps with us, for variows 
reasons, the process is still somewhat more unconscious, natural 
and spontaneous than with the nations of Europe. In certain 
respects it has heen am uncontrolled, haphazard development, and 
many of its peculiar creation: have been of dubious quality. Tt is 
predominantly an indnstrial, scientific culture, with a marked ten- 


ace ee 
= Presidential Addruss delivered before the Society at Washington, April 
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dency to stress the things immediately productive and creative and 
Possessing material values. Quite characteristically we want 4 

speedy turnover and volume resulis, not only in business, but in all 
the affairs of life, both of the inilividual and the nation, and in 

things cultural and spiritual as well a3 material. Gur ¢ultural 

development is likewise strongly influenced by the actual past 

contributions and the potential future contributions of the mani- 
fold national and racial elements which Comprise our present popu 
lation, in large part irresponsibly, fortuitously and superficially as- 
similated and welded together into a national unity. Oure has 
been, and must continue to be, at least for some time, a national 

cultural development unique indeed. 

And not the least potent influence therein has heen our peculiar 
geographical situation. As the oldest, largeat and most powerful 
nation upon this western continent, we have developed a position 
of leadership among, and a benign, paternalistic attitude toward 
smaller and weaker nations, which has, on the one hand, tended to 
make our country the ready and generous champion of peoples op- 
presced and suffering, and the uncompromising advocate of national 
and international justice and peace. But on the other band, this, 
coupled with our national isolation and our consciouzness of ter- 
ritoria] vastness, inexhaustible resources, immeasurable national 
wealth and seemingly incomparable power and security, has tended 
to make us the most independent, self-sufficient, self-righteous and 
assertive of all peoples; witness the general bearing of American 
tourists abroad; or witness, ever more significantly, our present, 
superticial, eruel and mischievous immigration, or better non- 
immigration, system. Every would-be immigrant is revarded with 
SWSPICION a6 & Parasite upon the body of the American nation; and, 
ae we all know, some parasites are more irritating than. others. 
The body of the American nation can accommodate a reasonable 
number; but they mst not be permitted to become too many mor 
too irritating. We have never made an adequate study of these 
parasites and their peculiar qualities; but, in quite characteristic 
manner, we have leaped at the concinsion that blond parasites are 
not quite as annoying or dangerous as thoss of darker complexion 
or those with black or yellow skins, And so, with. customary 
American wisdom and asstiredness, we divide our immigrants into 
three groups, with relative undesirability, North European, South 
and East Evropean, and Asiatics. In the popular mind this last 
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group represents the lowest, the least contributive, the most parasitic 
type of immigrant, which has been for some time, and should be 
permanently, subject to one hundred percent exclusion. In our 
national fancy the Orient has nothing at all to contribute to evolving 
American culture; and we, who ere devoting our lives to Oriental 
studies, have, so far as American culture and ideals are concerned, 
labored vainly for an illuzion. 

Yet we know what thie despised Orient has contributed to 
civilization in the past; and we have also some general idea of the 
contributions it might make even today. We know, for example, 
that every one of the great modern religions is an Oriental creation, 
that each had its birth and its earliest and. with perhaps the possivle 
partial exception of Christianity, its largest development in Asia. 
And religion we Americans take rather seriously, at least as 
nation if not as individuals, and we even seek sporadically to 
enforce a seminational religion by vague, unreasoned, over-zealous 
attempts at state legislation and public education. 

Religion ia unquestionably an integral part of culture. Some 
may not approve thig claim, and may hold quite devoutly that 
religion is entirely the product of revelation. Do not all the great 
religions teach this, and have not all of them their inspired 
writings? J have no quarrel whatsoever with this doctrine of 
immediate and momentary divine revelation, although [ cannot 
aubseribe to it, and hold instead an altogether different, though 
quite aa positive, concept of divine revelation, None the less T 
maintain that, despite origins, or rather supposed origins, religion 
is largely, if not primarily, a matter of culture, the creation of the 
‘age and the environment working upon the heritage of tradi- 
tion, Consider, for example, the peculiar forms which various 
creeds have. assumed in this country. Certainly Judaism has 
undergone a development in America during the last century in 
many vital respects quite unlike the development which it experi- 
‘enced in the countries of Europe during the same period, and which 
has differentiated it to no mean degree from European Judaism of 
sven the most progressive type, I venture to believe, upon the 
basis of personal observation as well aa upon the testimony of 
others, adherents of various faiths, that the same condition obtains 
to a greater or less degree in Episcopalianism, Presbyterianism, 
Lutheraniam and other Protestant denominations, and even in 
Catholiciem. There is unquestionably auch a thing 8s Americanism 
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in religion, or even American religion, American Judaism, Ameri- 
can Protestantism and American Catholiciem. 

Of course I do not mean that this American religion is something 
separate and distinet from world religion, that these yarious sets 
and denominations have cut thentselyes off from kindred faiths in 
Europe and other parte of the world or have little in common with 
them. Bnt I do mean that in practical adaptation to the condi- 
tions and tendencies of our daily existence they have outwardly 
ehaped, formulated and expressed themselves, unconseioualy but 
of necessity, in such 4 way ns to reflect the dominant thoughts 
and aspirations of American life and to minister directly to its 
spiritual needs, or its supposed needs. In proof I need bat cite 
the very significant role which religion has played and is playing in 
our characteristic prohibition legislation and its enforcement, or 
rather that sham enforcement, by which we deluile ourselves into 
® state of pious satisfaction. With this illustration ominously 
before us, can nny one doubt that there is such a thing as American 
religion? Manifestty, creeds and dogmas to the contrary notwith- 
standing, religion, as it actually expresses itself here in America, 
is more a matter of culture than of revelation, of life than of 
theology, of the present than of the past, of this world than of the 
world to come, And, if I miistake not, even despite theories of 
divine revelation and inspired writings, this was the basie philoso- 
phy of the majority of the dominant Oriental religions. Perhaps 
American religion still has something to learn from Oriental reli- 
gions, from their philosophies and ethics as well aa from their 
histories, | 

And certainly at just this particular moment American reli- 
gion needs to learn from every possible source. For the conflict 
between modernism and fundamentalism is upon us in all its force. 
Tt is not a peculiarly American phenomenon: it is a condition 
which the entire world must face either now or in the near future. 
But, again in truly characteristic manner, we face it differently 
than almost any other people. A comparatively young nation, 
we still experience growing pains; and with us the conflict between 
moderniam and fundamentalism is indeed a growing pain in 8 
twofold sense. Az might have heen expected, it expresses itself in 
extremes, with bigotry, vituperation, hysteria, pitiful ignorance 
and attempted regulation through legislation on the one hand, and 
on the other hand either cold indifference or excessive geal, each 
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gnimated all too frequently by an equally gross ignorance and 
irresponsibility, and a hasty, superficial, mischievous misinter- 
pretation and application of Biblical quotations and scientific facts. 
Ani all this because during the last generation ecience has made 
new apd wonderful discoveries, which have tremendously enlarged 
the realm of human knowledge, have changed the whole texture 
of life, have modified many of its established and long unchallenged 
standards, have altered the entire aspect of the world, have given 
unto manu a new and larger vision of God, a truer understanding 
of divine wisdom, purpose and law. Consciously or unconsciously, 
in obedience to a fundamental law of existence, the irresistible law 
of growth and progress, man is seeking to incorporate this new 
knowledge and this new vision into the content of modern religion. 
He is striving to do again today, and perhaps upon a raster and 
more rapid scale, what he did, of necessity, in the fifteenth and 
aixteenth canturies, when the invention of printing and the re- 
sultant diffusion of knowledge, the discovery of the rotundity of 
the earth and of this western continent, the first halting but 
significant steps in the sciences of astronomy, physics and chemistry, 
the beginnings of modern philosopliy, necessitated a revaluation and 
reinterpretation and « new formulation of religion. But we atill 
have those in America who would excommunicate Spinoza, im- 
prison Galileo and burn John Huss at the stake, if only these 
things were done today. Instead. they must content themeelves 
with enacting repressive legislation, banning certain studies from 
public school curricula, and petsecuting thoze zealous teachers who 
persist in expounding the principles of unorthodox science. And 
certainly they could not do all this, did they not actually voice 
the sentiments and convictions of a large and oggressive portion, 
perhaps even the actual majority, of our American people. This 
too is part of our present-day American culture. How long it will 
continue so, and what it will cost the American people in struggle, 
in suffering, perhaps even in stunted or deformed spiritual growth, 
time alone can tell. If only we were not quite so extremely 
American, and instead of expanding % over-rapidly and with such 
hysterical zeal, we could grow and progress slowly, normally, calmly 
and dispassionately! ' : 

For the npbuilding of sound American religion, or, if you prefer, 
of sound, vigorous religion in America, what are eszential and indis- 
pensable are larger tolerance and world-mindedness and a true and 
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wide-spread knowledge of the history and philosophy of religion, 
of religion in the abstract, and of religions, and especially the 
great modern religions, in the concrete, And this knowledge must 
be #0 interpreted to the American people and so applied by them 
that, understanding what true religion is and how it has alwaye pro- 
gtessed, they too may build consciously and wisely and thus 
make American religion @ positive force in their own lives and 
in the life of the nation today, and establish it as a precious 
heritage for the generations of the future, x worthy element of our 
American culture. 

Tn this process Oriental studies should play a significant rdle 
just because the great modern religions had their births in Oriental 
lands and Oriental life, and because their histories, their philoso- 
phies, their evangelia, are recorded in Oriental literatures, and ean 
be read and interpreted aright only by Oriental scholars. It is, 
of course, not-a new field of Oriental scholarship, nor one which has 
heen neglected in any way. But it behooves us to realize that at 
just the present juncture the world in general and America in 
particular need more, and perhaps are more ready and eager than 
ever before for these studies and the right interpretation of the 
Knowledge which comes from them and its constructive application 
to the problems of changing modern life, 

But not alone the study of Oriental religions can-bring a vital, 
modern message to the world, and especially to. America. An 
equally vital, equally modern, equally Invigorating messige can be 
gathered from the study and interpretation of Oriental philosophy, 
with its peculiar theories of life and its deep sense of the mystic 
elements in existence. Its emphasis upon the unseen, the unknown 
and the unknowable may well furnish the counterbalance to our 
extreme cult of the known and the knowable, the: real and the 
mitterial, Tis patience, ite deliherateness, its quietness, its age, 
its tolerance, may well temper our newness, our passion, our hurry, 
our impatience, our intolerance, ves even our bigotry. Tf only these 
essential qualities of Oriental culture could be interpreted and 
adopted to our Occidental life and needa and impulses, what a 
fortunate blending there would be! | 

And the study of Oriental history, with its broad vista of 
the past, its sweeping survey of generutions, centuries and millennia 
of human existence, its rare opportunity for historical perspective, 
ita kaleidoscopic review of empires and gone, nations risen 
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and vanished, cultures established and decayed, what lessons of 
deep significance for us may it not bring? Its vital secret of wise 
upbuilding of nations, of permanence of existence, of true cultural 
development, of the right intermingling of nations and races, of 
the lasting foundations of worlid-unity, world-justice and world- 
peace, all this lies just beneath the surface, waiting to be read 
aright and to he expounded and applied to the life of the world 
today, and particularly to the life and philosophy of this mnique, 
powerful, self-conscious, self-righteous American nation. 

And what possible contribution to Occidental civilization may 
not Orlertal literature make, with its vastness and its variety, its 
quaint beauties, its unique forms, its distinctive literary qualities, 
its wealth of imagery, of mystie lore, of legendary treasure, of 
which the Occident has little understanding and lez appreciation? 
One need only remember Matthew Arnold, or Sir Edwin Arnold, 
or bethink himself of the influence of Fitagerald’s rendering of 
Omar Khayyam into English or of Rickert’: translation of Arabic 
poetry ito German, or appreciate Tagore and his vogue in: the 
present day, to realize what the Occident might recerve from the 
Orient in this field, if only it could but Imow. For obvious 
reasons America has not advanced in thie direction as fur ‘as 
England or Germany, An American Oriental Translation Fund, 
to render Into literary English, with retention of their quaint form, 
content and ¢harm, some of the classics of Arabic literature, for 
example, what might not that contribute to the development of 
American literature? 

And correspondingly, so T am reliably informed, what might not 
Oriental music, with its distinctive modes and motifs, bring to our 
still infant American music? Why assume, again with character- 
istic American impetuosity in leaping at conclusions, that Ameri- 
ean Tndian and negro themes alone can impart a distinctively 
American flavor to our music? After oll the negro is only to a 
degree less exotic in America than the Chinese or the Hindo, and 
is today, theoretically at least, quite as subject to anti-immigration 
frenzy. Why not also Chinese’ and Hindu end Arab themes in 
cur American music of the futire? And why not Oriental inflo~ 
elice upon developing American culture in other, perhaps less epeci- 
fie and tangible, but equally vital directions? | 

But you may misinterpret my presentation as an aceusition of 
neglect and remissness and reply that, with the possible exception 
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of the field of Oriental music, American scholars have not neglected 
any of thes» provinces of Oriental study. In all these and in many 
Kindred fields they have labored faithfully and fruitfully. ‘The 


record of our own Society, sow in its eighty-seventh year, is 


especially gratifying. American Oriental scholarship suffers mot 
at all by compurison with Oriental scholarship of other lands. 
But that is not my charge, In fact TF make no charge at all; 
rather I offer a plea. My plea is that, for many and obvious 
feasons, American culture, still young and in process af upbuilding,, 
needs the help, the contributions of Oriental culture far more that 
do the various, developed, mature national cultures of Europe. 
Because of ite youth and consequently greater receptiveness, its 
geographical isolation, its racial compositeness, its dangers of yast- 
ness, wealth and power, its tendency toward impetuous, unreasoned 
thinking, self-sufficiency, arrogance and intolerance, the Ameri- 
tah people needs to accept and appreciate the cultural contributions 
of all nations and peoplea, both past and present, even while it 
in-turn makes its own distinctive and Precious contribution to world 
culture. The cultural contributions of European nations flow ‘to 
us spontancously, through intimate contacts and direst interchange. 
But because of our geographical remoteness and our unfortunate 
attitude of superiority-and exclusion toward the Orient and every- 
thing Oriental, Oriental culture can make little or no contribution 
to our upbuilding American culture, unless it be consciously and 
purposefully mediated, and the American spirit’ be made tolerant 
and receptive to it. ‘That I conceive to be the task of American 
Oriental scholarship, and particularly of this American Oriental 

But you may still argue, and correctly, that all this you have 
done and are doing and will continue to do. My answer is that 
what has been done ia not enough. One thing is lacking. In one 
respect we have not achieved sufficiently. In all these yeara we have 
not succeeded in popularizing Oriental studies iy America. And 
until Oriental studies heewme the object of interest, and the know!- 
edge to be gained from them the common property of a considerable 
group of cultured American mon and women our task is not done; 
our service is not complete. So long as they remain n closed field, to 
he investigated only hy the expert, that long Oriental studies can 
scarcely exert any marked influence upon our developing American 
eulture, Perhaps a beginning has been mada in the somewhat 
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greater emphasis now being laid upon the records of Assyria, 
Babylonia and Egypt in the teaching of ancient history in our 
hich echoola; but it is only a beginning. We are still too largely 
under the sway of the mediaeval idea that sncient history con- 
sisted only of Greece and Rome, When our text-books shall offer 
an adequate presentation of, and our schools efficient instruction in 
the histories of Egypt, Assyria-Babylonia, the Hittite Empire, 
Persia, Israel, and the Arabs in the near East, of India in the: 
South, and Chima and Japan in the far East, and with at least 
equal emphasis upon the record of their cultural growth and con- 
tribution to civilization as upon their military and political achieve- 
ment and decay, we may feel that a worthy foundation has been 
laid. And when, in turn, this presentation shall be supplemented 
hy popular works, in proper number and variety, presenting in 
attractive manner the mythology, the. folklore, the religions, the 
arts, the philosophies of the various Oriental peoples, we shall find 
in all likelihood, nay in reasonable certainty, that Oriental re 
search anil scholarship in America have been established firmly and 
purposefully, and have begun to exert the creative cultural influence 
which, in the final analysis, alone can justify them. 

Manifestly our great ecience is in urgent need of popularizers, 
capable men and women who can supplement the work of our 
scholars by interpreting their discoveries and creations to the 
larger public in healthy, stimulative manner. And to develop 
these popular médiatore of Oriental science we must enlarge our 
ranks; we must open our doors more widely, and attract to our 
lecture halls and class rooms not merely future scholars and profes- 
sora, but also that other, larger group of capable students, with 
broad interests and inquisitive minds, eager to delve info a wide 
variety of subjects and to secure general knowledge upon many 
themes. Perhaps we have erred in our classroom methods, in 
our eagerness to develop scholars, to make our courses almost 
entirely technical and conduct our instruction largely upon seminar, 
specialized Lines, and have in consequence neglected the equally im- 
portant, supplementary task of popularizing our subjects, opening 
wide the doors of our Jecture and class-roome, and interpreting 
Our researches and discoveries to the people at large. Perhaps oure 
is the chief fault that Oriental studies have been.so little appreciated 
in America and have thus far played such a negligible rile in the 
upbuilding of American culture. 
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But, you may say, the American people will not listen to un and 
will not attend popular lectures nor read books on Oriental themes. 
And the present-day American college student thinks only of a max- 
imum of athletics and a minimum of study; how then may wa 
hope to interest him in something as remote as Oriental studies? 
But somehow I have faith in the American college student und in- 
the American people. I base this faith upon certain suspicions 
signs of the times. Our standard of living is rising rapidly; this 
expresses itself not only in material things, in better homes and 
miore automobiles and radios, but in more subtle considerations as 
well. Our educational standards are advancing apace. Our chil- 
dren and young people attend high school and college to a for 
greater degree and get a far larger measure of educatién than they 
did a generation, or even a decade, ugo. I, for one, regard the 
thronging of our colleges and universities by young men and 
women, even though only half athirst for knowledge and with 
many intellectual misfits among them, as e healthy tendency that 
should be wisely controlled and encouraged. Mote people today 
attend lectures and concerts and there are more citeles for adult 
study than ever before, Library statistics ehow that the American 
people are reading today un evér larger number of serious books, 
presenting modern knowledge in sober, responsible, but also im pop- 
nlar, attractive manner. In fact such books now appear not inire- 
quently in the weekly and monthly lists of best-sellers. I oannot 
but feel that the opportunity to popularize worth-while knowledge 
in America is growing apace, Tt ja for us to see that this oppor- 
tnnity is not wasted for Oriental studies, 

T have another, perhaps rather fancifu) idea, Tt has frequently 
heen remarked that 2 large proportion of our American busines? 
men, despite old age and growing weakness, remain more or less 
active in business until death. To die in harness haa in fact beoome 
a suppoced American ideal. But perhaps instead of being a virtue 
this is a tacit confession of a characteristic and significant American 
fault. Perhaps the American business man remains in business 
until death because he has never learned to do anything else, and 
so has ne way in which to fill up the leisure which advancing age 
should bring him. Nowadays things have adjusted themselves a 
bit, and our aging business men are learning to play golf and 
to spend their winters in Florida or California. Golf is truly # 
blessing in our American life, and, let it be noted in ‘pascing, & 
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cultural treasure of distinctively foreign origin. But our younger 
business men and their wives with them, with a steadily increasing 
proportion of callege men and women among them, already play 
golf in conjunction with and as a healthy, nevessary relaxation 
from their daily tusks. They will not need to fall back upon 
it when advaneing age and the urging of the next generation suggest 
a gradual withdrawal from business activities. What then? And 
our modern women, emancipated and independent, with the rela- 
tively large amount of leisure which present-day domestic and social 
organization bring, what of them? I am sure that they will not 
long be content to waste this precious time on bridge or mah jong, 
nor even in feverish and largely fytile wttendance at club meetings 
and participation in ¢luh activities. And when that happy day 
shall come, and it cannot be far distant, for them too what then? 
Well, why not Oriental studies? It may seem laughable at first; 
but on second thought, again why not? If only we can reach these 
men and women in a general and popular way while in college, and 
if only, throagh popular lectures and writings, we can keep in 
touch with them and bold and develop their interest thereafter, 
why may we not expect that some among them, and a gratifying. 
number at that, would manifest a healthy, worthwhile interest in 
Oriental studies, each in his own way? We need not expect them to 
become Gladstonea or Lord Curzon and develop creative Oriental 
scholarship in their old age, although, as the membership list of 
our own Society could show, even this is by no means impossible. 
Nor need all of them build up museum collections after the manner 
of Mr. J. P, Morgan, Sr. and others, although that too is not impos- 
sihle nor even improbable, and is, of course, extremely desirable. 
But they would be men and women with a live interest in and 
an understanding appreciation of Oriental studies; and would not 
just such men and women be the very best popularizers and sup- 
porters of Oriental science in America? And through them would 
not the influence of Oriental studies upon American culture be 
furthered most largely? Cultured American men and women, 
whose vocation is their daily business, whether in the market or in 
the home, whose relaxation and exercise perhaps is golf, and whose 
avocation ia Oriental studies in more or less popular form—why 
not? 
But even if this be a foolish dream, the fact remains that our 
tusk is but half done if, even with most efficient instruotion on our 
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part, we sueceed only in raising up in America another generati 
of Oriental scholars like ourselves, to carry on the work after us. 
Of what purpose all this? The work of scholarship must be supple- 
mented by interpretation and popularization. Alongside of the 
scholar we must develop the popular interpreter; both are essential 
to our work and to the fulfillment of our larger and more baaio 
purpose, And that purpose is to bring to our developing American 
culture all the invaluuble, indispensable contribution which Oriental 
life, culture, history interpreted through our Oriental studies, may 
offer, Less than this may not content us nor justify the further 
propagation of Oriental studies in America, To America today, 25 

to. Europe of old, ex oriente Iwx; light, precious, illuminating, 
revealing light, may well come. from the East. Ours the tusk, 
nay the privilege, to radiate it. We are the American Oriental 
Society. In the combination of adjectives the name is indeed signi- 
ficant. It lays upon us‘a duty, a responsibility, a service, in which 
we may not fail. 


WRITING UPON PARCHMENT AND PAPYRUS AMONG 
THE BABYLONIANS AND THE ASSYRIANS 


Raruonn P, Dovugurrtrr 
Yarx ONIvessitT 


Reoorps upon clay and stone have been associated with the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians co generally that belief in the wide- 
spread use by them of either parchment or papyrus has gained 
meager headway. However, indications are not wanting that 
ancient scribes in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley wrote upon perish- 
able eubatinees aa well as upon materials of lasting quality. Little 
direct proof of this has come from archwological excavations in 
Mesopotamia. ‘The conditions of that land with respect to moisture 
in the soil are such as to hinder the preservation of parchments and 
papyri buried in the débris of ruined cities. It is conceivable that 
a portion of a site aufficiently elevated and having unusual protec 
tion from dampness might yield manuscripts, especially if definite 
precautions had been taken to shield them, but the typical mounds 
of Babylonia and Assyria have thus far been noted mainly for the 
cuneiform inscriptions which they have furnished: For this reason 


 — 

1 See, however, Cumont, Powilles de Dowra-Huropoe, 7922-8, Chap. Vai 
pp. 281-337, for examples of Greek and Aramaic parchments from. the 

In succeeding notes the following abbreviations will be ted: AJSL = 
Ameroan Journal of Semitic Lengueges and Iateratures; AV =—Strase- 
mater, Alphabetisckes Verscichmisa, ete. : B=Briinnow, A Classified List 
of all Simple and Compound Ideographs; BE — Babylonian Bzpedition of 
the University of Pennsyloonia; BEA = Babylonian Records in the Library 
of J. Pierpont Morgan; CD —Muss-Arnolt, A Concise Dictionary of the 
Assyrian Language; CT = Cuneiform ferts from Babylonian Tablets, ete, 
in the Brith Mexcum > HWE — Delitesch, dasayrisohes Handidrterbuch ; 
J4DN — Johns, Aseyrian Deeda and Documents; Kft = Aeilinachriftliche 
Bibliothek ; KitrTat = Elauber, Politierh-Religiive Texte aus der Sargoui- 
denseit ; NLE = Clay, Neo-Rabyloaion Lettera from Evech, YHT Vol. TH; 
OBW = Barton, The Origin and Development of Babylonian Writing; 
OLS — Oricntaliatiache [iteraturseitung ; PRS = Publications of the Haby- 
lonian Bection, University of Pennsylvania, The Unicersity Masoum ; R= 
Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of Weatern Agia: RECO = Tremayne, 
Records from Erech, Time of Cyrus and Caombyees; YET Vol. VIL; REN = 
Dougherty, Eecorde from Erech, Time of Nabonidus, YET Vol. VI; 
SED = Dougherty, The Shirkidtu of Babylonian Deities, YOR Yol, V-3; 
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the extensive utilization of parchment ‘and papyrus for writing 
purposes in Mesopotamia at » time when the inseribing of clay 
tablets was in yogue has bean overlooked. The assembling of diver- 
ified data capable of throwing light upon this practice will now 
be attempted. 

The Meaning of ™KUS-SAR 


An important discovery was made a little over two decades AgO. 
The oceurrence of °“/'KTS-SAR in several Seleucid texts. from 
Warks was noted? Schroeder was the first to point out the true 
meaning of this term. He advanced the view that ont. KUS-SAR 
was used as an ideogram to describe ona who wrote upon leather 
or parchment, in the same way in which the ideogram &"'DUB- 
SAR was employed to represent one who wrote upon a clay tablet.* 
The soundness ‘of this reasoning cannot he questioned, inasmuch as 
the basic significance of DUB is ‘tablet? * and a denotation of KUS 
is ‘skin,’ * whereas a common meaning of SAR is “write.” " Schroe- 
der went so fur as-to suggest that the Semitie word derived from 
EUS-SAR was kudaru, on the analogy of DUB-SAR = dupsarru 
(fupéarru).” Bezolil lists kwfaru as a Sumerian loanword with 
the meaning *Pergamentschroibers* In the absence of contrary 
Proof it is perfectly natural to regard KUS-SAR = kuiéaru with 
favor, but no substantiation of the Babylonian form kudioru in the 
‘Sense of “ writer upon parchment * is ayailable® 

An exhaustive study of persona! names occurring in the texts 
containing the ideogram ““\1KUS-SAP furnishes a elue as to the 


SirCamb = Strasmaijer, Inschrifien een Combyeess StrOyr = Strasemaier, 
Inachriften vom Cyrua: BirDar =Strammaier, Inschri/ton eon Dartut; 
StrNbk = Strassmaler, Jnwohrifion von Nabuchadonoaur ; StrN bn = Strase 
mainr, Inachriften tun Nebonidua; Vii Porderasiativche Soh 
méler; YET —Yale Oriental Series, Babytonian Terta; YOR— Fala 
Oriental Series, Researches 2A = Zeilechrift far Aatyriologie, 

“BRM Part 1, 30:6; 46:28; VS XV, 6:0, No earlier occurrence of the 
ideogram KUSSAR has been iound. 

"ZA XXX, yp. B1f. 

*OBW No. 157; B 3035, 

"OPW No. 7; 107. 

*ORW No. 170; # 436. 

"B 304). 

* Bezold, Hobyloniech-asayrisches Glossar, p, 152. 

"See FS VI, 192:7, 


» for amdik, iwel, with no evidence that thy expres- 
sion refers to * geri bee!” 


Writing upon Parchment and Papyrus pbee 


real Babylonian term which was used as an equivalent of 
evil S-SAR. Nidintum-Ishter, the son of Anu-ehé-iddin, 1s 
described in ong passage as *'KUS-SAR maklir 4Anu,'° and in 
another passage as one of several anétes-pir makkir*Anu.* Evi- 
dently Nidintum-Ishtar was a writer upon parchment who kept an 
account of the property (makbiru) of the god Anu. Thus the 
terms IK S-SAR and *!si-pir ate equated. A corroborative 
instance may be cited. Tllft-Anu, the son of Anu-mukin-aplu, in 
one text bears the title of *-KUS-SAR makkur 44nu;" in 
another text Illfit-Anu, the son of Anu-mukin-aplu, son of Anu- 
apal-iddin, is specified as “™'si-pir makkir “4nu2" That these 
two references to Illit-Anu denote one and the same person is 
clear. Tllfit-Anu, like Nidintum-Ishtar, was a writer npon parch- 
ment who kept an account of the property of the god Anu, The 
conelusion is inevitable that two expressions wore employed in eig- 
nifying that an individual wrote upon parchment. These two 
expressions were the ideogram “'KUS-SAR, the meaning of which 
has already been explained, and the Semitic term enilsi-pir, A 
chronological compurison of the four texts from which this infor- 
mation has been drawn indicates that Nidintum-[shtar performed 
his function ag 4 writer upon parchment during « period of at lenst 
twenty years, from the 129th to the 149th year of the Seleucid era, 
i. «., from the time of Seleucus TV to the time of Antiochus V, and 
that Tlit-Anv served as a writer upon parchment during # period 
of at least twenty-four years, from the Isist to the 155th year of 
the Seleucid era, i. «., Trom the time of Seleucus IV to the time 
of Damotrius I.. Both Nidintum-Ishtar and Illat-Anu may have 
been official scribes much longer, for Nadin, the san of Bél-ahé- 
iqisha, son of Egibi, served as om! ldunturru for at least thirty years, 
i.e., from the Srd year of Nabonidus to the 6th year of Cambyses,™" 

Proof that the tablet-writer and the parchment-writer were care- 
fully distinguished ie furnished by a fifth cuneiform inscription 
which exhibits indications that it came from Sippar. It recorda @ 
transaction with respect to temple lands and contains the following 
illuminating passage: a-hi-i Su-fa-ri #a tna qi-bi-tum = "U7d-ta-ni 
anityijat-tum Babili wu “E-bir nari da “Ina-B-sag-ila-li-bur 


Ba Part Ul, 30:8, 6. 18 hid, 3021. 
 [bid., 34:36. 18 REN 33:26; REOO 100:18, 10, 


4 [hid., 40:27, 28. 
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ang Sippar* “Sarrelei-da-ri %™igipy!* B-bar-ra ™4REl- 
iddin “4Nabii-ahim*usallim "O-bal-lit-su*Gula ™idupiarre™ 
u *Ni-din-tum © lsi-piri w "Ti-rik-darrw-ut-au % ag darri 
tthe ilar; ‘in conformity with the writing which at the 
command of Tshtini, the governor of Babylon and the city across 
the river, Ina-Risagila-libur, the priest of Sippar, Sharru-li-dari, 
the administrator of Bbarra, Bél-iddin, Nabt-ahé-ushallim, (and) 
Uballitsn-Gula, the scribes (dupéarré), and Nidintum, the scribe 
(si-pi-ri), and Tirik-sharriiten, the chief officer of the king, wrote 
with thee.”*" On necount of the mutilated condition of the reverse 
of the tablet from which this passage ie taken the date is illegible, 
but the names of the officials which are mentioned settle with 
remarkable exactness the fact that the record belongs to the Persian 
period. Ushtini was governor of Babylon and the district beyonul 
the river in the 8rd year of Darius2? Ina-Reagilalibur waa priest 
of Sippar from the 1st to the 4th year of Darius?* Sharru-If-diri 
waa the administrator of Ebarra, the temple of Shamash in Sippar, 
from the Ist year of Cyrus-to the 4th year of Cambyses.° Bél- 
iddin is mentioned as a scribe (duplarru) in the 2nd year of 
Cambyses and in the 1th and the 28nd years of Darius? 
Uballitsu-Gula ia also mentioned as a scribe (dupsarru) in. the 
22nd year of Darins*! Nidinit is mentioned as a ceribe (si-pi-ri) 
in the 6th year of Dariug= Tirik-sharriten appears as a chief 
officer of the king from the 1st to the 4th year of Cambyses2* It 
is probable that each official served longer than the limits furnished 
by the years which have heen mentioned. In fact, this must be 
true if all of them were in office ut the same time, as. the above 
cuneiform piaseace indicates. While the document quoted cannot 
be dated with minntences, its chronological setting is not difficult 
to fix. It belongs to the Persian rather than to the Greek period 
of Babylonian history. 


"The etGID-DA of the text is evidently a seriba} error for o=iTTL- 
LA-QID-DA or eméITIL-GID-DA, Bee under gipu, CD p. 921. Note B 1568. 

* BRM Part I, 01:48. 

 StrDar 52:2, 

™ StrDer 27:7, 128:4, In the Inter inatanes the qikma te plainly written 
mIna-E-wag-oil-fil- bee, 

M BtrOye 31020; AirCams 9:11; 19:17; 10034; 10428; 240112. 

“ GtrCamb 13110; SieDer 20053; S554. 

" Strbor 5338:4, ™ StrDar 200:4, * BirVambh 03:7; 240713, 
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So far as the subject under discussion is concerned, the main 


value of this cuneiform passage lies in the fact that a definite con- 
trast betwoen *“\dupiarru and *éIsi-pi-ri is indicated. In short, 
the evidence that there were two classes of seribes is decisive, Each 
‘lass enjoyed sufficient. prestige, in Bippar at any rate, to he asso- 
cited in function with some of the highest officials of the temple 
and with the chief representative of the king. It should be noted 
that the text mentions only one writer upon parchment, whereas 
three writers upon clay have a: part in the legal contract which ia 
recorded. One might be tempted to infer that theee four seribes 
comprised the total literary stulf of the temple at Sippar and that, 
asa result, writers upon parchment and similar material were very 
much in the minority, However, such a deduction is not ware 
ranted, as it is conceivable that the document was drawn np in the 
presence of those temple functionaries who chanced to be present 
or who happened to have « special interest in the transaction. Thore 
are other texts in which more than one ®"!4j-pir ix nmientionad, but 
no opportunity for conolusive comparisim is presented, 

Starting with an ideogram of undoubted meaning, it has been 
demonstrated that *"*'si-yir is the cuneiform Semitic equivalent of 
mK TS-SAR The intimation is that the scribe represented by 
these two terms wrote upon parchment rather than upon clay. The 
final implication of these facta may now be stated. The root of 
the Babylonian word for parchment-writer, written si-pir and 
#i-pi-ri in the texts thos far considered, is spr. That this root is 
connected with Hebrew and Aramain 750 is beyond doubt; The 
primary menning of Hebrew 760 is adhien,?* ‘count,’ * reckon? 
‘enumerate.’ The secondary meaning is erzdhlen?* * renount,’ 
‘relate,’ ‘narrate.’ The meaning ‘count’ for the simple stem of 
Hobrew “£0 is distriliuted widely throughout the Old 'Testument, 
as the following partial summary indicates; numbering stars, 
Gen, 15:5; caloulating time, Lev. 16:13; mustering people, 
TT Sam. 24:10; counting houses and towers, Isa. 22110, 33:18; ™* 
enumerating God’s thoughts, Ps, 199:18; computing Job’s steps, 
Job 14:16; apportioning workmen to specific tasks, IT Chron, 2:1. 

™ See Geseniue-Buhl 17, p. 550. 

“Thid., p. 550, 

“The association of [pt with "ft in this context throws interesting 
light upon the meaning of the latter. 

2 
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These are the most significant evidences of the elemental meaning 


of Hebrew £0. Further instances of the same meaning can be 
found in the root’s derived forms, both verbal and nominal. The 
act of counting is primarily a mental process, but memory is falli- 
ble, and so there must be recourse to a written tally or record. 
Hence the secondary meanings of the verb developed, with the 
result that 7D came to mean ‘ scribe,’ and 760 became a term: for 
‘ record,’ * letter,” * book,’ 

There are indications that the Hebrews had some knowledge of 
writing upon more durable substances than parchment and papyrus. 
The use of the word m> — Assyrian 22’u, ‘tablet’ ‘document,’ 
is proof of this.** Similarly, the verb ppn, ‘engrave? ‘ inseribe,’ 
points to an acquaintance with hard writing materials™ An 
inscription upon an object resistant enough to be engraved might 
be called "50.** but it is likely that this Hebrew word was used 
more, often to denote a parchment or papyrus document. Direct 
references in the Old Testament to the utilization of animal hides 
and Egyptian paper for writing purposes are conspicuous for their 
absence. Indirect allusions are sufficient, however, to establish the 
fact that records were made upon a pliable substance. Papyrus 
could not have been unknown, for it was introduced into Syria as 
early as the end of the twelfth century 8. c.** There is no informa- 
tion a5 to how early the Hebrews began to write upon parchment. 
Tt need not be doubted, nevertheless, that the cursive style of both 
the Siloam inscription™ and the memoranda upon the sherds 
found at Samaria ** indicate extensive contemporaneous and proba- 
bly considerable previous writing upon materials other than stone, 
metal, and clay. 

The meaning and usage of "BD in Hebrew permit a more cer- 
a 


** Note especially S°22X OD, ‘tablets of stone,’ Ex. 34:1, ete. 

™ See Tea. 30:8; Job 19:23. 

wie ot ae Sen tema na me 
us clap A History of Hoypt, p. 484; Ancient Records of Egypt, IV, 
Le’ nt spe, Tat noel Berm i 

i tarrird boentidee albeamie vel ep toe 
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tain interpretation of Babylonian si-pir (si-pi-ri). It has been 
shown, in the passages quoted above, that weitsi-or designated one 
who waa a recorder of the property of the god Anu, i, e., one who 
kept an account of the various possessions associated with the cult 
of this particular deity at Erech. The extensive ceremonies and 
functions connected with thé worship of each Babylonian divinity 
Were supported by rich endowments and offerings. ‘There was a 
constant income from yust land-holdings, Grain fields and pasture 
lands yielded a large revenue. At the same time there were numer- 
ous incnetary receipts and disbursements. Temple records in 
cuneiform which have been recovered and deciphered indicate that 
the Babylonians demanded an exact accounting of all transactions, 
whether private or public, legal or religious, The material interests 
of the sanctuary of a city were safeguarded with the utmost pre- 
cision. Hence that there should have been special recording 
accountants definitely in charge of the property dedicated {o the 
Maintenance of the rites of one deity or another is not surprising. 
The *"si-pir, known also as the °™tKI7S-S4AR, ‘ parchment- 
writer,’ was such an accountant for the god Ann at Erech in the 
Selencid era. 

The evident relationship between “pp and si-pir (si-pi-ri) 
raises a question with respect to another Babylonian root. Hereto- 
fore gaparu, * send,’ ‘vommission,’ haz been connected with 7EO.% 
There is no inherent difficulty in this equation so far as the sibilants 
ate concerned. The {uct that the nominal form Jipru appears to range 
in meaning from ‘ mission,’ ‘ business! “work, to ‘ communication,” 
“report,” “ document,’ has caused scholars to believe that dipru and 
"EC correspond etymologically.* No rea! ground for this con- 
clusion seems to exist. If it were tenable one would expect the 
basic translations of the verbs to exhibit some similarity in mean- 
Ing. ‘This is far from true, as the original connotation of 3Bo 
is‘ count’? whereas that of Japéry is ‘send,’ and the derived mean- 
ings of the two verbs coincide yery slightly. The term ™Sapirn 
has been translated ‘scribe’ due to a supposed relationship with 
TEC. bot the expression has its strongest force when translated 
*oommissioner? ‘agent,’ i. e., strictly in accordance with the idea 





™ See CD p. 1087; Gesenius:Buhl 17, p. 550, 
“OCF CD p. 1093. 
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contained in the roots" Ii the Babylonians already had a term 
méiiniry which could be used for *serihe’ it ia hardly likely that 
they would have borrowed another so nearly like it in sound- That 
they did use "“'gi-pir for “seribe’ is absolutely certain, and 
this fact would indicate that @Sépiru did not have that meaning. 

Not many occurrences of ™'si-pir and its variant forms have 
been listed thus far.** This has made it difficult to discover the 
character of the official represented by the term. However, a care- 
ful study of numerous cunciform texts has yielded many more 
passages in which references to “™'si-pir, ““'si-pi-ri, etc. are pres- 
ent. In all there are now easily fifty each contexts available. A 
few have already been discussed ; the remaining will be presented in 
chronological order. 


Data from the Reign of Nebuchadnezzar 


F¥rar 30, A mutilated text has the sign KUS remaining In the 
first line and *“'si-pi-ri at the end of the second line. This is 
suggestive but no scientific conclusion can be drawn because the 
whole passage is not intact. 

Year 43. <A text, the beginning of which is defaced, contains 
the following: “4Nabi-dum-iddin ™'si-pi-ri da =4Nergaldar-ugur, 
‘ Nabi-<hum-iddin, the si-pi-ri of Neriglisear’ 


Data fram the Reign of Nabonidus 
Fear 2, A document dealing with a monetary transaction refers 
to “Nabi... ™ si-pi-rt da Sarri, ‘Nabi... the si-pi-ri of 
the king’ “ 
Fear 2. Ina long text itemizing receipts for barley the follow- 
ing passage occurs: ) gur da ©™bAddaru ***Nisanny *bAyoru wu 
abSimanu “Ina-el-ilir 'ei-pir, * Four kora (of barley) of the 





 Thid., p. 1080. It is to be noted that eméUdpirw ju often aseoclated 
with aeftaklu, ‘agent.’ 

See reforences in JW p. 500; CO p. TO. 

“ SteNbE 217:2. Cf, pe-at oi hu-d o of ipa-fir-ro-nu uw ondimdr-ba-ne-tu 
e atiprw, SteNbk 201:6-8, 

“ SteNbk 413:3, See AV, p. 815, under si-pi-ri (No. 0737) for wa¥aba- 
lu-d-ea-fim emitei-pir da Jarri, ‘NobO-lt-ealtm, the #tpir of the king’ 
This passage in quoted from a text dated in the reign of Neriglissar. 

40 SteNbn 44:3. 
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month Adar, the month Nisan, the month Iyyar, and the month 
Sivan Ina-eshi-ttir, the #-pir, (received). * | 

Year 5. A record of the loan of money mentions ™Nabé-mukin- 
aplu *““'si-pi-ri ag ““Bél-zar-usur mar darri, ‘ Nabi-mukin-aplu, 
the si-pi-ri of Belehazzar, the eon of the king?’ “ 

Year #. In o tablet recording o monetary transaction part of 
the business was negotiated in the presence of ™"Kal-la-q ™""yi-pi-ri, 
“Kalba, thy si-pi-ri’ * 

Fear 7. <A text dealing with tithe money refers to ™Vabi- 
mukin-[aplu] *'si-pi-ri ""'gal-la da ™Bel-Sar-ugsur mdr Sarri, 
* Nabii-mukin-[aplu], the si-pi-ri, the servant of Belshazzar, the 
son of the king,’ * 

Year 8 <A record concerning « disbursement from the royal 
storehouse reads as follows: 200 gur suluppi igtu bit makhiir 
ni-din-tt garrt a-na “Mu-ie-2tb"Nabi a ““Samad-uballit(-t) 
omic ome ga ™Nabi-ahé™ tribe do mub-hi Ar-bo-a-a 
nadin(~in), “Two hundred kore of dates from the treasure-honse 
of the king’ gift to Mushézih-Nabii and Shamuch-nballit, the ae 
officials of Nabt-ahé-riba, who is in charge of the Arabs,“ 
given, ar 

Fear 10. A receipt for asphalt is attested as follows: Ina 
manzan “[d-tar-ah-iddin o'si-pi-ri *™ndr dip-ri™ da "Aude 
2ib-"Nabd, “In the presence of Ichtar-ah-iddin, the si-pi-ri, the 
méssenger of Mushézih-Nabi’ ” 

Year ft. A promissory note beyins as follows: 20 ta-na kaspi 
sim sipite makkir “Béi-sar-ugur mar sarry sa tna gat “Nabil 
aa-[bit-gata] trad biti a “Beljar-usur mar darrt i 9 lsi- pire 
éa mar darri, ‘Twenty minas of silver, the price of wool, the prop- 
erty of Balshazar, the son of the king, which (was teceived) 
through the agency of Nabi-[sabit-qth], the major domo of Bal- 





“°REN 32:44. See SirNbn 55:4, for mdSindriba omfigi.. .., "Sin- 
@ribo, the ai[piri].’ 

 StrNtm 184:4, 5. 

“4 Fhid., 24529. 

on Thu, S70: 25 

“Although the uaual determinative ami} is omitted, there can be little 
doubt that the expression Ar-ba-a-a is gentilic in character. 

“ SirNie 207 11-6. 

** Note contrast of emétei-pi-ri and améimér Hip-ri- 

“StrNba 473;11-13. 
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shazzar, the son of the king, and the si-pir officials of the son of. 
the king,’ ** 

Fear 11. An itemized record concerning dates, etc., contains 
the following entry: 2 digi da a-na “Ki-din *™'si-pi-ru éa Sarri $a 
a-na mes-hat sa eqlati U-li-ku id-di-nu, ‘Two shekels (of. silver) 
which they gave to Kidin, the si-pi-ru of the king, who went for the 
measuring of the fields’ ™ 


Data from the Reign of Cyrus 


Yeor 3. In record of a controversial affair the following state- 
ment is made + #i-pir-tum sa °™ ist-pi-ru da a-na Si-mu ga MAp-lea 
apil-su da ™Sin-ah-iddin jat-ra-tum, ‘the dispatch of the st-pi-ru 
which was written for the name of Apl&, the son of Sin-ah-iddin?’ ™ 

Year 4. A tablet recording # loan begins thus: 11/3 mana 
kaspi makkiru ja “Kam-bu-zi-ia [mar farri] ia gat *Gab-bi- 
ilani”e*dar-usur °™4tsi-[ pi)-ri da mar [Sarri) apil-su ba ™4IL-te-ri- 
ha-na-na, ‘One and one-third minas of silver, the property of 
Cambyses, [the son of the king], in the possession of Gabbi-ilini- 
shur-usur, the si-[ pi]-ri of the eon [of the king], the son of Iteri- 
hanana.’ ** 

Fear. <A text which is not entirely intact contains the follow- 
ing: “Ba-su-2u apil-iu ia ™Ardi-tNabt &*\si-pi-ru da bit *™ mar 
sarrs, “ Bazuzu, the son of Ardi-Nabi, the si-pi-ru of the house of 
the son of the king’ * 

Year 10. A record concerning barley ends as follows: Napharu 
40 gur $ pi 18 ga SE-BAR ana *Sa-lam-ma-ri-e ™*'gi-pi-ri 16 
saben! fa ™'gipi nadna(-na) “%Kislimu amu 17"3atiu 10%" 
++ +#¢..., *A total of forty kors, 3 pi, 18 ga of barley which 
were given to Shalammaré, the si-pi-ri of sixteen workmen of the 
administrator. The month Kislev, the seventeenth day, the tenth 
year of [Cyrus}.’™ 

Year 7. A broken tablet contains a reference to ™Pani-tAjur- 


™ Toid., G8) :1-4. 

™ REN 242:02 03. 
™ RECC 19:11, 12. 
 StrOyr 117: 1-3. 
™ Tbid., 199-10, 11. 


 BirN bn 455 :10-15. The 4u in line 20 of this text could be regarded as 
& part of the name Cyrus, 
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lu-mur **!9i-pi-ri mar Sarri, ‘ Pani-Ashur-limur, the si-pi-ri of 
the son of the king.’ ** 


Data from the Reign of Cambyses 

Year of Accession. A document concerning a fugitive dirku 
contains the following atutement: #-pir-tum da °'si-pi-ri da ™G- 
mil-lu a-na eli *Ri-hi-e-tum a-na ™!Nabi-na-din ii-pu-ru-na ina 
pukri tan-nam-ru ié-ku-su °' ik-nu-ku u ina E-an-na té-ku-nu, ‘The 
dispatch, which the si-pi-ri of Gimillu sent concerning Rihétum to 
Nabfi-nfdin and (which) was seen in the assembly, they bound, 
sealed and placed in anna,’ * 

Year 1. One of the witnesses in 4 bailment record is “¢A murré- 
bar-ustr 2 'si-pir da darri, * Amurr(-shar-usur, the si-pir of the 
king.’ se 

Year I. A document concerning the slaves of a éirku mentions 
Sa-lam-ilit mari-éu fa ™A-bi--“Dayin *'si-pi-[ri] ,*° § Shalam-ili, 
the son of Abi-Dayfn, the si-p-[ri]? 

Year 1. A record concerning a fatally-injured firku contains « 
reference to "Sa-lam-ili mari-tu ja “Abi-“Dagdn *'s-pir Sa Sarri, 
* Shalam-ili, the son of Abi-Dayin, the si-pir of the king’ “ 

Year 2. Ip a tax record there is mention of “Amurri-sar-usur 
onttyi-pir maridu ka “Ahw-lidir,? ‘Amurrd-shar-usur, the si-pir, 
the son of Ahu-lishir’ ** 

Fear 3. Ina text dealing with a controversy one of the witnesses 
is ™“Amurni-dar-usur, apil-ju ja “To-lim °™'si-pir, ‘ Amurri- 
shar-usur, the son of Talim, the si-pir.’** 

Yoar 3. A record concerning fish begins as follows: "Ri-nut 
eiJayinu “Ili'-“Marduk *'DUB-SAR apil "EBpei(-e4)-ilu u 





 StrOyr 304:16. 

“The word t/bw-su stands for ir-tw-m, See SBD p. 63. 

“ RECC 102:24, 25, See SBD p. 62. 

* REOC 118 ;22, 

It is possible that the restoration should be em#tsi-[pir éarri). 

" RECC 114:14. 

 [did,, WOT 217. 

“ Dr. Tremayne’s reading is Afw-téir, but it seems possible that sRS- 
GAD representa an Sdeogram for talimu, ‘twin,’ on the tasis of Amurra- 
#ar-ugur, the son of Talim, in accompanying texts from the third and sixth 
years of See RBCC 169:26; 108:4. 

RECO 131:13. = Tbid., 150: 26. 





al see 
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™$Ba-ii-éreé °™'si-pi-ri a-na ™Bél-igiia(-3a) apil-Su ga *Ba-ni-ia 
eib#iru iq-bu-tt wm-ma, ‘ Rimit, the judge, [li*-Marduk, the 
scribe (dupiarru), the son of Rpesh-ilu, and Bau-fresh, the scribe 
(si-pi-ri), to Bél-igisha, the fisherman, spoke as follows? ** 

Year 4. In a document concerning a debt there is mention of 
44 murrii-dar-usur "™ 'xi-pi-ri fa ina B-an-na pag-du, * Amurri- 
shar-usur, the si-pi-ri, who is appointed in the temple Banna.’ * 

Year 6. Ina text dealing with sheep and cattle one of the wit- 
nesses is ™Amurrii-Sar-ugur mari-du $a “Ta-lim °™'si-pir Ja ina 
E-an-na, ‘Amurri-shar-usur, the son of Talim, the si-pir in the 
temple Ranna.’ “ 

Year 6. In a short partially-mutilated text there is a reference 
to "Abu-lu-mur ™'si-pir-ri fa bél pihat Mé-sir,* * Abu-limur, the 
si-pir-ri of the governor of Egypt.’ ™* 

Year 6. A document concerning wool begins as follows: 18 
bilat 15 ma-na sipite™ ina ebtiri da salli G* iq &*Ftsdbame’ e-pis 
dul-lu fa °™'gipi a-na “Sa-lam-ma-ri-e °™*'si-pir-ri da eo igipi 
nadna(-na), ‘Sixteen talents (and) fifteen minas of wool out of 
the yield of the sixth year, in the possession of the workmen who 
perform the work of the administrator, were given to Shalammuré, 
the st-pir-ri of the administrator? ** 


Data from the Reign of Darius I 


Year 6, A letter containing an order to deliver dates was sent 
by three( 7) men, one of whom was ™Ni-din-it awl ls+_mi-ri, « Nidinit, 
the si-pir-ri,’ ™* 

Year 6. In a record dealing with a monetary transaction the 
witnesses are listed as follows: Ina ma-har ™Nabi-na-din-ahu 
“Bél-tu-nu “Ba-ga-"-in “Na-din “*Sin-mudammig(-iq) "Ap-la-a u 
“Nabii-napistim (-tim)-usur **!'dayang*# ]ddin4Naba 4si-pi- 
ru u-il-ti elit “'Nabii-ka-sir DUB-SAR mar “Na-bu-un-naaa 
™B-a-iddin DUB-SAR mar ™A-rab-tum, In the presence of Nabii- 


 Tbid., 156121-4. 

* Thid., 164-21. 

* Thid,, 108:4, 

™ The scribe omitted the usual determinative for land 
 StrCemd 344-2, 3. : 

“OT IV, 27, (Bu. 88-65-12, 336), lines 4, 5. 

*? StrDer 209-5, 
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nadin-ahu, Bél-shunu, Baga’in, Nidin, Sin-mudammiq, Apla, and 
Nuhit-napistim-usur, judges, Iddin-Nabd, the scribe (#i-pi-ru) of 
the contract entered into,"* Nabf-kasir, the scribe (dupiarru), the 
son of Nalunn’, (and). Ra-iddin, the scribe (dupsarru), the son 
of Arabtum,”*" 

Fear & A receipt for dates begins as follows: Gi-mir 3a 316 
gur stilupp) "Apla-a "Sagi darri t-pir ig o™lgsaregimel fy 
ékalli o&-iu, ‘A total of three hundred and sixteen Kors of dates 
Aplé, the chief officer of the king, the si-pir of the princes of the 


new palace.” The payment was made at the command of an off- 


cial of the city of Babylon. 

Fear Ji. A record concerning dates refers to ™Ba-la-tu™ 'si-pir 
turummaté™, ‘Balitu, the si-pir of the maintenanca’™ 

Fear J2, A text dealing with money mentions the following a2 
miterested persons: “Iddin-Bél ™'DUB-SAR i ™Nergal-sum- 
iddin *™"'si-pi-ir, “Tddin-Bél, the scribe(dupéarru), and Nergal- 
shum-iddin, the scribe (si-pir),? ™ 

Fear 17, A defared text concerning a decision of Darins refers 
to™ Nabd-2ér-ibnio™'si-pi-tr, * Naliu-zer-ibni, the st-pi-ir,’ and infl- 
mates that he reported to his superior in Sippar.™ 


Data from the Reign of Darius IT 


Fear of Accession. A tax record contains the following passage: 
aki s-pi-id-tum ™ go *Abueul-idi ™ lst-pir-ri ja ™Samas-dar-usur 
eilakn fa ™ nat paren da bil sihir darri, ‘according to the 
dispatch of Abu-ul-idi, the s-pir-ri of Shamash-shar-usur, the eom- 
mainder of the sword-hearers of the small jiouse of the king.’** 

Fear i. In a document concerning the harvest of certain fields 


"Tt may be that o-lif ie connected with the root eld rather than with 
a’dlu. Uf the former is the case, w-il-ti clit may mean ‘ above contract’ 
Derivation from o'dlu may signify that the translation should be: ‘the 
setihe (ei-yi-rw) who drew up the contract.’ 

™ RP VII, 10T:19-23. 

™ BRM Part I, 81 :1-2. 

Sirdar 314:3. 

oid, 336-2, 3, 

"hid, 451:2 See SirDar 379:5 for sdBdl-ulellim amity . , . 

* BAl-gehallim, the ef{pir]!" 

"The word H-pi-id-tum etands for i-pi-ir-tum, See Ungnad, Babylon- 
iach-nasyrizche Grammatik, 1926, p, 13. Cl. SBD pp. 14, G3, 

“BE X, 5:6-6. 
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there are two references to ™Nabi-mitw-uballit(-it) *'Saknu sa 
entteimir-riv’ apil Ja ™Ba-la-tu, * Nabi-mitu-uballit, the deputy of 
the si-pir-ri officials, the son of Balatu. ** 

Year 2. A document concerning oil reads as follows: 6 gur 3 pi 
12 ga samni ina gi-bi sa “Ri-mut-“Ninid aplu ga *Mu-ra-tu-t 
"“Ba-rik-ki-ia-a-ma °™tardu gq ™Ar-ta-bar-ra- **tabarakku u 
m*Bél-iddin °™*'si-pir-ri da *"'abarakki aplu sa “Bél-bullit-su ina 
git “*Bél-it-tan-nu aplu ja “La-gip u “Ni-din-tum-“Bil aplu 3a 
“Sul-lum ma-hi-ir- e-tir-’ t-da-ac-za-az-ma- ™Ba-rik-ki-ia-a-ma 
lardu ja “Ar-ta-bar-ra~’ u ™ Bal-iddin *™*'si-pir-ri 3a *™‘abarakki 
aplu ™Bél-hullit-su famna 6 gur 8 pi 12 ga it-ti *Ar-ta-bar-ra~’ 
labarakki a-na “Ri-mut-“Ninib aplu sa “Mu-ra-su-ti ¢-nam-din- 
nu-’, ‘ Six kors, 3 pi, 12 ga of oil at the command of Rimft-Ninib, 
the son of Murashi, Barikkiama, the servant of Artabarra, the 
abarakku® official, and Bél-iddin, the si-pir-ri of the abarakku 
official, the son of Bél-bullitsu, from Bél-ittannu, the son of Lagip, 
and Nidintum-Bél, the son of Shullum, received, made secure, 
(and) gave bond. Barikkiama, the servant of Artabarra’, and 
Bél-iddin, the si-pir-ri of the abarakku official, the son of Bél- 
bullitsu, the oil, (amounting to) six kors, 3 pi, 12 ga, with * Arta- 
barra’, the abarakku official, to Rimit-Ninib, the son of Murashd, 
shall give.’** The main text of this contract is given in full because 
of its great value. The translation indicates the nature of the 
document. Of unusual interest is the fact that Bél-iddin, the 
si-pir-ri, endorsed the contract with his name written in Aramiaiec. 

Year 2. A record concerning dates mentions ™Bél-iddin aplu 
éa ™Marduk-i-dat-lim ia he-at-ri ja &'si-pi-rie™, * Bél-iddin, the 
son of Marduk-ushallim, of the hatri™ of the si-pi-ri officiala? “ 

Year 5. A business transaction concerning money contains the 
following passage: fa ha-at-ri fa *™ingg méamel Sq u-qu fa ina gat 

“ [did X, T:4, T. 

“ Abarakku designates an important official, but the full meaning of the 
term remains to he discovered. 

“The foree of itté in this connection seems to denote compliance or 
agrevinent on the part of Artabarra. 

™ BE X, 00:1-13. 

“Tt may be that jo-ad-ri should be read. If so Hebrew “i, ‘room,’ 
‘chamber,’ suggests itself. It is altogether likely that there were special 
Lirealhg oa for the am igi-pi-rimed, 
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=Za-bi-ny ™ Gak-ng ™lsi-pi-ri?@ de d-qu aplu ga “Ba-la-ti, ‘of 
the fatré of the water-pourers of the ww" which is from Zabini, 
the deputy of the st-pi-ri officials eae ure, the son of Balitu.’ ™ 

Year 5. A monetary record lists the following person as a wit- 
ness: “'Bél-abu-ugur aplu da ™Bél-abu-ugur ™‘tei-pi-rt fq ina 
pani "Gu-bar-ri omit pili his mt Akkadi(-t), ‘ Bél-abu-usur, the son 
of Bél-abu-ueur, the si-pi-ri who is at the disposal of Gobryas, the 
governor of the land of Akkad.’* 

Fear 6. A document concerning money contains the following 
passage: ha-~ai-ri da 9S yj-mu-wl-bu-na-a~g $a “'a-at-ta-a-a Sa 
gat“ Bél-abu-usur °""lsi-pi-[ri] do ™ Si-mu-w-ku-na-a-a aplu da 
~tBél-abu-usur, ‘the hairi official of the Shumutkunite of the city 
of the Hittites, in the possession of Bél-abu-usur, the si-pi-[ri] of 
the Shumutkunite, the son of Bél-abu-ugur.’ ” 

Year 7. <A record concerning money refers to "Bél-su-nu &™"'e- 
piri fa ™Ri-mut-(Ninih, * Bél-ehunu, the s-pi-ri of Rimtit-Ninib? ™ 


Date from the Reign of Antiochus III 


Year i. In a temple record mention is mada of the following 
witness: “Ardi-“Niwih maru #2 “Anwapelidding ©"'si-pir 
makkir "Anu, * Ardi-Ninib, the son of Anu-apal-iddinu, the si-pir 
of the property of Ann.’ * 


Miscellaneous Data ™ 


A seal impression on a tablet in the Musenm of the University 
of Penneylvania is explained by the following inzeription: kunuk 
mi Samas-h-iddin °™'gt-pi-ri dg bit ™'aharakki, “The seal of 
Shamash-ah-iddin, the si-pi-ri of the house of the aburaki-y offi- 
cial.’ ba 


"The word uqu is diffenlt to explain. The meanings given by Beld, 
Rebylonisch-casyriaches Gloxear, p, 62, da not suit the above context. 

“BE X, 102:0, 7. 

" Thid,, 101:24, 25. 

** Thid., 115:7-0, See BER, 127-6, 

= Thid., 129 ;10, 

BRU Part 1, 98:25. The document is dated in the 122nd year of the 
Seleucid era, and thie coincides with the lst year of the reign of Antiochus 
It. 

* 4 fow other references, of a minor charucter, are given in (OD p. 770 f. 

™ PES XTV, No, O14. 
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The first part of a Neo-Babyionian letter is as follows: Dupm 
~Nabi-igisa(-ia) a-na ™Nobi-ahéw-iddin abi-ia “Bél u “Nabi 
fu-lum $a abi-ia lig-bu-i “'dupdar ékalli ana eli mes-ha-ti da 
*ezéri u imilti da SE-BAR a-na-ku u “Ku-ne-a ™'si-pi-ri il-tap- 
par-an-na-a-su, “The letter of Nabi-iqisha to Nabf-ahé-iddin, my 
father. May Bél and Nabi decree the prosperity of my father! 1 
am the scribe (dupsarru) of the palace with reference to the meas- 
urement of seed-ground and the impost of barley, and Kuni the 
scribe (si-pi-ri), has dispatched us.’ * 

Another Neo-Babylonian letter begins thus: Duppi "Ba-la-tu 
a-na *™ 'jatammi béli-ia fi-mu-us-su *Bél u *Nabi a-na balat 
napsdtiv~* 3a béli-ia (u-sal-la) *™'si-pir "3a . . . a-ta-mar it-ti- 
Su-nu a-nao-ku t ki-is-sal a-na pa-ni-gu-nu wul-te-la-’ it-ti-su-nu a-na 
muh-hi immert ad-dib-bu-ub, ‘The letter of Balfitu to the temple 
administrator, my lord. Daily I beseech Bél and Nabi for the 
life of my lord! ‘The si-pir officials of . . . I have seen. I am 
with them, and feed has been sent for their use. I shall discuss 
matters with them concerning the sheep.’ 

A third Neo-Babylonian letter contains the following passage: 
edupiarru u *™'si-pir it-ti-ia ta-a-nu kit ™'dupiarru u 
*4Isi-pir ma-ftu-t, “There is no tablet-writer (dupiarru) or parch- 
ment-writer (si-pir) with me, because the tablet-writer and the 
parchment-writer are lacking,’ ** 


Summary of Data 


A summary of the data from the cuneiform passages which have 
been quoted, ranging from the Neo-Babylonian to the Seleucid 
period, may now be given. During this stretch of Mesopotamian 
history, covering more than four centuries, the scribe who wrote 
upon parchment and possibly papyrus was designated by a term 
which appears in the following forms: si-pi-ru si-pi-ri, si-pir, 
si-pi-ir, and si-pir-ri. Although the form si-pi-i-ru has not been 
discovered, there is indication in the form si-pir-ri that sipiru, or 
sepéru,"* was the real Babylonian word. In the remaining part of 
this article sipiru will be used as the standard form. 


“ NLE 132:1-11, 
** Tbid., $2:1-10. 
"* Tbid., 17:31, 32. ** See Bexold, Babylonisch-assyrieches Glossar, p. 217, 
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The accumulated evidence concerning the distinction between 
the root éapiru, ‘ send,’ and the word sipiru may be presented. The 
following excerpts will be sufficient for the demonstration. 

™4]3-tar-ah-iddin ™ \si-pi-ri “mdr Sipri, ‘Ishtar-ah-iddin, the 
‘scribe, the messenger’ "* This statement indicates that Ishtar-ah- 
iddin acted as a messenger as well as a scribe. 

Si-pir-tum Sa "*Usi-pi-ru Sa... Sat-ra-tum, * The dispatch 
which the scribe . . . wrote.’ 2° hata: is sno: fundeney to awa ae 
expression *”*'3ipiru instead of *'sipiru in such a passage as this. 

Si-pir-tum ja °™'si-pi-ri Sa “Gi-mil-lu . . . if-pu-ru-ma, ‘The 
dispatch of the seribe which Gimillu .. . sent.?*** In this instance 
the dispatch was written by one person and sent by another. 

A-kit S-pi-ti-tum fa ™tyi-pi-ri, * According to the dispatch of 
the scribe.’ *°* The writer of a dispatch must have been thought of 
as its author, especially if the sipiru was entrusted with consider- 
able responsibility.“ 

Ina court record of the time of Cambyses the following cunel- 
form statement is to be found: S-pir-tum fa "Na-bu-gu 2 ™**hat- 
lu-Su, ‘the dispatch of Nabiigu and his parchment of annulment.’** 
If ™“*}at-iu-du is the correct reading, the phrase indicates that an 
annulment document could be written upon parchment. A brief 
inscription of the time of Nebuchadrezzar contains the following 
passage: 3 ™****sal-la a-na ™***hat-lu a sarri ™[nnina-mubin-aplu 
apil “Zéru-tu mahir(-ir), This may be translated ‘ Three parch: 
ment petitions, for a parchment annulment of the king, Innina- 
moukin-aplu, the son of Zériitu, received.’*** The natural interpre- 


* StrNbm 478:11-13 (10th year of Nabonidus). 

2” REOO 19:11, 12 (3rd year of Cyrus), The determinative amél 
appears in the origina] text. 

4 RECO 102:24, 25 (Accession year of Cambyses). 

24 BE X, 5:6, T (Accession year of Darius 11). 

1% See ZA III, pp. 135, 136, 148, 149, for an important text in which 
metchii-pid-tum da eméigi-pi-ri vecurs in line 8. This evidently refers to « 
dispatch or document written upon parchment by a sipfru, For dipiitum = 
Hpirtwm see note 79, Strasamaier’s reading H-kir-fum was made before 
thie equivalence was known, Other occurrences of m#4et#i-pid-tum( ti) 
occur in lines 11, 13, 18, and 20 of the text quoted, Unfortunate breaks 
in the text prevent full translation. 

t* RECO 192:11, 12. See also line 7 of the same text. 

2 Arohives from HErech, Time of Nebduchadreszar end Nabdonidus, 
Goucher College Cunciform Inscriptions, Vol. I, 128:1-5. 
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tation of this statement is that Innina-mukin-aplu received three 
copies of a petition written upon parchment. The petition was to 
be submitted for the purpose of obtaining a royal annulment with 
respect to a matter in which Innina-mukin-aplu was imterested. 
These two passages are presented as possible light upon the Baby- 
lonian practice of writing upon parchment.*” 

The contrast between the dupsarru and the sipiru is emphasized 
by the data submitted, There are two cases in which the dupsarru 
and the sipiru are mentioned in connection with judges." In the 
third Neo-Babylonian letter quoted above the dupiarru and the 
sipiru are referred to in 4 very unusual passage*™ Ln all these 
instances the intimation is very strong that two entirely different 
kinds of scribes played a part in the official life of the Babylonians. 

The importance of the sipiru is indicated by the varied service 
which be performed in addition to being the accountant of the 
property of a deity, The following unified list summarizes the 
nature of this service: 

entisipiru da sarri,* the sipiru of the king.’** Compare 7po 
pon, 2 Ki. 12:10, ete. Note s2¥n 70 70, Jer. 52:25. 

wtsipir sa mar sarri, ‘the sipirw of the son of the king. ** 

eisipiru sa *abarakki, ‘the sipiru of the abarakiu official? ** 

e~‘lsipiru da *™ 'gipi, ‘the sipiru of the administrator’ ™ 

e"lsipiru ia ina Banna, ‘the sipiru who is in the temple 
Ranna.’*” 





™ See NLE 4:6-5 for metabmi-ni-c-ti-du-nu da pa-la-ta ie-atriee-ti, Is it 
possible that this refers to parchment accounts in the form of written rolls 
(ga-la-la sa-a}-rie-ti)? The king in this letter is solicitous for these 
documents and asks that they be deposited in a safe place in the temple, 

* RECC 1G1:1-4 (3rd year of Cambyses); BH VIL, 107:19-23 (6th 
year of Darius 1). 

WO NLP 17-41, 32. 

** StrNbm 44:3 (let year of Nabonidus); StrNbq 478:11-13 (Lith year 
of Nabonidus); RHCO 118:22 (lst year of Cambyees; RECC 1T=1T (Ist 
year of Cambyses). 

“* StrNbk 413:3 (43rd year of Nebuchadrezzar) ; StrNow 184:4, 5 (6th 
year of Nahonidus); StrNom 270:5 (7th. year of Nabonidus)}; SirNin 
681:1-4 (11th year of Nabonidus); StrOyr 177:1-3 (4th year of Cyrus) ; 
StrOyr 109:10, 11 (Sth year of Cyrus) ; StrOyr 364:16 (¢ year of Oyrus), 

* BE X, 60:1-13 (2nd year of Darins It); PBS XIV, No, 966. 

4 8trNbm 458:10-15 (10th year of Cyrus); OT IV, 27, (Bu. 885-12, 
336), lines 4, 5, 


™ RBOC 64:21 (4th year of Cambyses); RECC 108:4 (6th year of 
Cambynes}. 
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sistpiru ja *“laieredé™4 iq ékalli edi, ‘the sipiru of the 
princes of the new palace.’ ™* 

sipiru sa *Sakni 8a nds patriv, ‘ the sipiru of the com- 
mander of the sword-bearers.’ ** 

mispiru sa ina pint “Gubarri *"'pihdt ga ™*Akkadi, ‘the 
sipiru who is at the disposal of Gobryas, the governor of Akkad? ** 
emdisipiru sa bél pihat Mi-sir, ‘the sipiru of the governor of 
Egypt.’ ** 

emsiniru ga ™™'Sumutkund, ‘the sipiru of the Shumutkunite: 
(a Hittite).’** 

There is no direct specification as to the language in which the 
sipiru. wrote, No reference to an Aramaean sipiru has been found. 
In spite of the lack of definite data one may be sure that the 
sipiru wrote extensively in Aramaic, and possibly in Greek in the 
Seleucid era, Very valuable indirect testimony is at hand concern- 
ing the use of Aramaic. Numerous endorsements in Aramaic are 
found upon clay tablets, and there is one instance in which a sipiru, 
Bél-iddin by name, wrote in Aramaic upon the edge of a tablet 
containing a reference to himself in cuneiform.*** His notation is 
self-explanatory, as the following indicates: 


WI IOV = pats ee 


There can be little doubt that this preserves the actual handwriting 
of a sipiru, It is likely that all Aramaic endorsements were placed 
upon clay tablets by 4 scribe who was a sipiru rather than by one 
who was a dupiarru, The strong differentiation made between the 
two kinds of scribes indicates that each wrote in a language in 
which he was an adept specialist. The possibility that a rare scribe 
might attain facility in writing in both cuneiform and Aramaic 
must be kept in mind, but that all scribes or a considerable portion 
of them could do #o is difficult to believe. Both languages were 


"’* BRM Part I, 81:1-3 (8th year of Darius I). 

™* BE X, 7:4 (Accession year of Darius 11). 

* BH X, 101:24, 26 (Sth year of Darius 11). 

*** StrOamb 344:2, 3 (6th year of Cambyses}. 

"BE X, 115:7-0 (6th year of Cambyses). 

BEX, 60, edger. See lines 4 and 10 of the euneiform text. 
** The writing of Bel-iddin.” 
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employed in the making of recordsand im the transmission of dis- 
patches. Moreover, the information which has been brought 
together affords a clearer conception of the highly important role 
which the scribe upon perishable material played in all phases of 
Babylonian life from the time of Nebuchadrezear IL to that of 
Dametriua I, 


Writing upon Parchment among the Assyrians 


The extensive activity of the parchment-writer in Babylonian 
official affairs from the sixth to the second century &. ¢. causes 
inquisitiveness as to what the situation was among the Assyrians. 
Ate there any evidences that they kept records upon materials other 
than clay and stone? It must be ailmitted, in the first place, thut 
Assyrian contract tablets, according to available information, ¢on- 
tain no allusions to the ™“sipiru.®* ‘The word si-pir occurs in a 
badly-preserved Assyrian text """ and Johna indicates the possibility 
that it may be a term for an official, but no light is thrown upon 
the meaning of the word by the context. Equally noteworthy 15 
the fact that the *"'dupiarru is rarely mentioned in Assyrian 
inscriptions." In the records which centered in Nineveh the place 
of both the “"'dupierru and the “‘sipiru was taken by the 
wl4-BA* except in the late Assyrian period, when there seeme 

Seq ZA NEXVI, p. 27, for the occurrence of s-ip-ru io afimtt in oa 
Cappadocian text. Lewy translates ‘Boten oder Delegiertim der Stadt." 
There are other occurrences of si-ip-ri, or st-ib-ru, which js the apparent 
dialetic form, to be found in Cappadocian texta. Prof, F, J, Stephen has 
kindly supplied me with the following references: Babylonian Inscriptions 
in the Collection of J. B, Nica, Part IV, 58:11, 15; 35:32; Cundiform 
Tests from Cappadocian Tablets in the Britixh Museum, Part 1, Plate 29, 
line 2; Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, Vol. XI, -p, 113, No. 4, 
line 21; Mfuste du Loucre—Department des Antiquités Orientales, Textes 
Cundiformes, Tome TV, 32:1; 40:1; 45:16; Annales of Archacolagy and 
Authropology, University of Liverpool, Vol. I, Nov. 1008, p. 56, No. 3, line 
11. There js no real evidence that the eidru of Cappadocian texts ia related 
to the wipiru of the Neo-Babytonian, Persian, and Seleucid periods, bet it 
hae been thought best to give the above references. 

™ JANN No, 920, Cal, TI, line 11, 

Ibid. Vol. II, p. 334. See dbid., Vol. IV, po277, under dupiaera and 
compare with references under ala, A-RA, p. 241, 

The extensive and varied service of the emdid.PA is indicated by the 
references in JADD, Vol. IV, p, 241, Kinga, queens, crown Princes, gov- 
ernors, temples, and high officinla of the land were dependent upon the 
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to have been a transition to ““‘dupsarru.™* The proof that the 
14-BA wrote upon parchment as well as upon clay is decisive. 
The @'A-BA ™t Agur-a-a, ‘ the Assyrian scribe,’ and the *"*'A-BA 
“it Ar-ma-a-a, * the Aramaean scribe,’ are convincingly contrasted 
in a well-known cuneiform text** Johns pointa out that the dis- 
tinction between the two was ‘fnuctional’ rather than ‘ racial.’ *** 
The conclusion to be drawn is that the seribe who wrote in Aramaic 
was classed in antiquity with the scribe who wrote in Assyrian. 
There ure half a dozen references to the ordinary Aramaean scribe 
in Assyrian business documents.** An allusion to an Aramaean 
scribe of the son of the king *** is very interesting, as it reminds 
one of the “'sipiru ga mar garri**° Furthermore, o certain Assy- 
rian list contains the following statement: 6 *'A-BA™* Ar-ma- 
(a-a-fe), ‘six female Aramaean scribes.’** Of no little signifi- 
cance is the occurrence of *"'A-BA °*'Mu-su-ra-a-a, ‘the Egyp- 
tian scribe*** This is strong intimation that there was a place 
in Assyrian life for the scribe who wrote in the Egyptian language 
upon papyrus, There is even stronger intimation that the *“'A-BA 
wrote upon parchment. A text-states that city and temple scribes 
were supplied with the skins of cattle and white lambs.** Thus 
the inscriptional evidence that there were ecribes in Assyria who 
wrote upon parchment is complete. That such scribes wrote mainly 
in the Aramnic language is probable. 

Assyrian bas-reliefs throw unmistakable light upon the question 





akill of the em41A-BA. The ideogram A-BA is not of easy to explain as 
DUB-SAR. See CD p. 34; Delitzech, Sumerisohes Glossar, p. 4, under ab, 
Cf, JADD, Vol. I, p. 33 f. The evidence of the transition is very 


slight. 

677 R31, 5, lines 4, 65. The text quoted is a general list of titles 
ant offices. 

 JADD, Vol. I, p. 109. 

1% JADD Nos. 179, R:2; 193, R:9; 207, R:5; 448, L, E:2; 807, Rid; 
782:3. 

2 The expression is emé(d4-BA mitdr-ma-aa mar éorri, JADD No. 
385, R:13. 

* See references in note L110. 

+4 JADD No, 8272. 

28 JADD No. $24, 0:11, Rel. Compare with sipiru of the governor of 
Egypt. See Note 117. 

4" OLZ 20, Col. 204. The skina were given to the ew/IA-BA 4li and to 
the enf24-BA bit ili. 

3 
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which is being discussed. In many scenes carved upon stone the 
operation of recording plunder taken in battle is pictured! In 
practically every known instance two scribes are represented in 
such a group. One is portrayed in the act of writing upon a clay 
tablet; the other is depicted with a pen in the right hand and flexi- 
ble writing material in the left hand, the pliant substance hanging 
down and often ending in « partially-rolled scroll, The earliest 
recovered example of this type of scene is furnished by a relief of 
the reign of Tiglathpileser IIT of the eighth century 3. 02% Varied 
reliefs of the same kind have come from the palace of Sennacherib, 
who occupied the throne of Assyria at the close of the eighth cen- 
tury B. 0. and during almost two decades of the seventh century 
u. 0.1% This tendency of the Assyrian artist to associate the writer 
upon what may be regarded as parchment or papyrus with the 
writer upon clay cannot be ascribed to mere whim or fanciful imagi- 
nation. Such a propensity in graphic portraiture must have gained 
its inspiration from an established phase of Assyrian life, yiz., the 
extensive practice of making records in Aramaic script as well as 
in Assyrian cun¢iform. It should not be overlooked that the reliefs 
indicate equality in scribal rank and function. The work of the 
Aramaean scribe is classed with that of his Assyrian associate. 
Rawlinson’s cuneiform list which places *"4'A-BA ™* Ajur-c-a and 
omflA-BA “'tAr-ma-a-a** in immediate juxtaposition is lexi- 
cographical confirmation of the conclusion which has just been 
drawn from Assyrian art. References to the Aramaean scribe in 
Assyrian contracts, some of which are dated in the reign of Ashur- 
banipal, form another link in the chain of evidence, It is unques- 
tionable, therefore, that two sorts of scribes, one practised in the art 
of indenting cuneiform inscriptions and one skilled in the writing 
of Aramaic documents, enjoyed equal prestige during the last two 
centuries of Assyrian history. 

The combined results of this investigation disclose the fact that 


eS 

A good summary of the references is givon by Breasted in AJSI, Vol. 
32, p. 246, note 1. 

** See Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, I, 58. An excellent drawing of 
the scene is shown in AJSL, Vol. 32, p. 242. 

* See references given by Breasted as quoted in note 124. Two repro- 
ductiona of typical Sennacherib sculptures are shown in AJSU, Vol. 32, 
pp. 243, 244. 

=? See note 126. 
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writing upon parchment was practiced extensively in Mesopotamia 
contemporaneously with writing upon clay from the eighth century 
x. ©. to the second century B. 0.; i. e.. during Assyrian, Neo-Baby- 
lonian, Persian, and Greek régimes. Parallel with the data from 
which this general conclusion is derived are numerous Aramaic 
endorsements: upon clay tablets, ranging from the Assyrian period 
to the Persian erat®* These Aramaic annotations were added to 
cuneiform inscriptions for the purpose of attesting as well as 
clarifying the salient features of contracts. ‘They were placed 
upon the tablets soon after the Assyrian scribes had finished writ- 
ing; i. e., before the clay had entirely hardened, as the pen of the 
Aramaean scribes often scratched the yielding material. In some 
cases yestigea of black ink are to be seen," suggesting that the 
endorsements were written by means of an inked pen under con- 
siderable pressure of the hand. It should be remembered that these 
Aramaic endorsements synchronize with the cuneiform inscriptions 
to which they are appended. Hence we have at our disposal the 
jottings of many scribes who wrote in Aramaic during a period of 
several centuries before our era. The pronounced cursive character 
of the seript which appears in these snatches of written Aramsic is 
definite proof that their authors possessed a facility with the pen 
which could have been acquired only by long and constant experi- 
ence, Furthermore, this same feature of the endorsements indi- 
cates prolonged utilization of parchment and similar material, 
inasmuch a8 a decided departure from the angularity of Aramaic 
inscriptions upon hard substances is exhibited. 


Writing upon Papyrus 


It is thought that papyrus was known to the Assyrians on account 
of the occurrence of ni ‘@ru in a number of texts belonging to the 
time of Sargon.” A standard passage is the following: amélu && 


i 

14 JADD, Vol. Il, pp. 21-23; Stevenson, Assyrian and Babylonian Con- 
tracts with Aramaic Reference Notes, pp- 115-148, Ses Lidzbarski, Alfera- 
miische Urkunden aus Assur. 

** Clay, Aramaic Indorsements on the Documents of the Muratt Sona, 
Old Testament and Semitic Studies, Vol. 1, pp: 287-321; Clay, Light on 
the Old Testament from Babel, pp- 304-397. Note fine example of clay 
tablet inscribed with Aramaic, iid. p. 395. 

2* See KlbrT'xt references in Worterverzeichniss, p. 164. 
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jum-iu i-na ni-a-ra an-ni-a sat-ru-ma, ‘the man whose name is 
written in this document? *** * Urkunde* is Klauber’s translation 
of ni-a-ra, but he indicates in'a note that it may mean * Papyrus- 
urkunde, on the basis of connection with 73!" Bezold trans- 
lates ni ‘@ru ‘Art Papyrus’ *** So far aa available texts indicate, 
there is only one occurrence of ni ‘Gru in Neo-Babylonian inserip- 
tions; i. ¢., in the following context: a-ki-i ni--a-ri ga "Kt-na-a2* 
This may be translated thus: ‘ according to the papyrus document 
of Kini.” The complete context of this passage haa not been pre- 
served, but the official position of Kin& is suggested in line 7 of 
the document by **'st . . .., which can well stand for *?‘s{-pir, 
or *™!si-pi-ru. If such « restoration is correct and if mi “Gru means 
‘papyrus, we are provided with an instance of a sipiru who wrote 
a document upon papyrus. This should not be surprising. If 
papyrus was availuble there is nothing more natural than that a 
sipiru should have written upon it as well as upon parchment!” 
One may question whether the term °“'KUS-SAR was applied to 
one who wrote upon papyrus, even if *'sipiry was. However, the 
Babylonians and the Assyrians might have thought of papyrus as 
artificial parchment. The Ionians referred to papyrus, when it was 
introduced, as d&phépe, ‘skins,’ beenuse they were already accus- 
tomed to writing upon the prepared hides of animals.“* How 
extensively the Babylonians and the Assyrians wrote upon papyrus 


Se Oe ts 

448 Ibid, No, 40:3, p. 74, Tafel 38, See Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Letters, Part VI, No. 568, R:19, for Kidr-ki mi-a-ri em?id4-RA mati, 
‘rolle(t) of papyrus (for) the seribe of the land,’ 

“2 AlbrT rt, note on p. 75, 

** Botold, Habylonisoh-assyrisches Glossar, p. 188. However, on p. 149, 
itid., in connection with the word kerku, Bezold indicates that #i’dru may 
mean ‘parchment.’ Similarly, Meissner in Babylonien und Aaayrion, Vol. 
I. p. 259, translates wi’drw ‘ Pergament,’ but in Vol. Il, ibid. p. 343, he 
translates * Papyrus.’ Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, ete., Vol. 
ee 004, gives the meanings * paper,” * parchment,' ‘ papyrus,’ for the word 

+ Evetts, Inacriptiona of the Reigna of Evit-Merodach, Neriglissar, and 
Laborosoarched, Text No. 55 of Ner., line 12. 

“* Cf. Breasted, The Physical Processes of Writing in the Barly Orient 
ee. Relation to the Origin of the Alphabet, AJSL, Vol. 32, pp. 

"See Herodotus V, 58, for the following: «al réx sifdovt Sipfipay 
radeiir ded ref wshacod ol “lures, br xort ty avin fishwr éxplorre bupdiopes 
alyégel rs cal ol/pui, ete. 
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‘eannot be determined. There was no general skill in the art of 
writing. ‘Trained scribes were comparatively few in number.” 
No doubt the atandard writing material wes clay, but parchment 
and papyrus were also employed. It is possible to think of parch- 
ment as taking precedence over papyrus, because the ekins of ani- 
mats were more imperishable and could be obtained more readily. 
However, no categorical statement can be made concerning the 
relative importance of parchment and papyrus one way or the 
other. A greater accumulation of deciphered cuneiform texts will 
probably throw considerable light upon the question.“ 


Concluding Statement 


Since it is evident that scribal activity in Mesopotamia during a 
large part of the first millennium 3. ¢. included making records 
upon parchment and papyrus as well as upon clay, the question 
arises as to whether there was any tendency to write the language of 
the Babylonians and the Assyrians upon parchment and papyrus 
by means of Aramaic characters, and, vice versa, Aramaic upon 
clay by means of cuneiform characters. Either process must be 
recognized aa inherently possible. Professional recorders connected 
with a particular temple comprised writers in both languages. Fur- 
thermore, indications point very definitely to the fact that there was 
some degree of codperation between the two kinds of scribes, The 
skill of the dupéarru and that of the sipiru were often called upon 
in the negotiation of the same business transaction. This means 
that close association developed between those who wrote upon clay 
and those who wrote upon parchment and pupyrus. Hence a basis 
of connection existed which could result in an interchange of func- 
tions. Actual corroboration is at hand that Aramaic was written 
upon clay by means of Babylonian signs, for 4 published cuneiform 
text of the Seleucid era has turned out to be n document in the 
Aramaic language.” As to the writing of cuneiform inscriptions 


ee 
21 The urgency of the statement in NLE 17:31, 32 indicates bow help- 


less the ordinary Babylonians were without professional scribes, 

+" Rezold, Babylonisch-asayrisches Glossar, p, 64, lists urbennu (urbdne) 
as another term for ‘Papyrus.’ See KlbrT zt, references on p. 161, cf. 
OLZ 1914, p. 265; Holma, Kleine Beitrage, etc., pp- 55 if. 

+ Thurcou-Dangin, Tablettcs dUruk 4 Usage des Pritres du Temple 
dAnu du Tempe dee Séleucides, Muste du Lowere—Department des 
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upon parchment or papyrus, Meissner states that cuneiform was 
written with ink upon clay and stone, on account of which he con- 
cludes that parchment and papyrus could have been used for pen- 
made cuneiform records**° This inference need not be questioned, 
as Assyriologists today find it possible to make pen and ink copies 
of cuneiform texts with considerable facility. Ancient scribes must 
have been equally competent. There is no available proof that an 
inscription in the Babylonian or the Assyrian language was ever 
written upon parchment or papyrus by means of Aramaic charac- 
ters, but there is no reason for believing this outside the range of 
possibility. 

Two remarkable groups of Aramaic papyrus fragments throw 
valuable light upon the question under consideration. One group 
of eleven sheets tells the story of Ahigar ( =pmx ) and compiles 
his proverbs.** The part of the document which is of special inter- 
est indicates that Abiqar was ‘a wise and ready scribe? (950 
7M) O°DM)** of Sennacherib,*™ king of Assyria. The influence 
attributed to Ahiqar is suggested by another descriptive phrase, ‘ the 
counsellor of all Assyria’ (52 “)nN wy). There is no need to 
go into all details concerning this record, the Aramaic version of 
which Cowley ascribes to the fifth century 5. ¢., and the supposed 
cuneiform original of which he dates a century earlier. The main 
thing to note here is that its picture of Ahiqar as the scribe of the 
Assyrian king accords with the cuneiform dsta concerning Ara- 
maean scribes in Assyria and Babylonia** The other papyrus frag- 


ss eeeeeeeeSeeSSSSSFSsSseFs 
Antiquités Orientales, Textes Cunéiformes, Tome VI, PI. CV, No, 58 See 
Driver, An Aramaic Inscription in the Cuneiform Seript, Archie fir 
Orientforachung, Band Itl, Hoft 2/3, pp. 47-53. 

* Meissner, Babylonien und Aseyrien, Vol. II, p. 344. See VSI, 64: 

* Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century, pp, 204-248. 

" Tbid., p. 212, col. i, line 1. 

™ Esarhaddon also figures in the story. 

™ Cowley, ihid., p. 222, col. i, line 12, 

* All the references which have been presented as to the existence of 
Aramaean seribes in Assyria in the time of Sennacherih throw considerable 
light upon the following Biblical passage dealing with an erent in con- 
nection with Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem: ‘Then said Eliakim, the 
son of Hilkiah, and Shebna, and Joah, unto Rab-shakeh, Speak, I pray thee, 
to thy servants in the Aramaic language; for we understand; and talk not 
with us in the Jews' language in the ears of the people that are on the 
wall,’ If Ki 18:26. Similarly, the Aramaic used In the book of Daniel 
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ments contain parts of an Aramaic version of the Behistun inscrip- 
tion of Darius the Great.** This suggests that the Persian king’s 
military record was not only carved in solid rock, but was also writ- 
ten in Aramaic upon papyrus and sent to distant parts of his king- 
dom. As contributory material these two groups of Aramaic papyri 
support the conclusions derived from cuneiform inscriptions, 

A significant historical background exists for all that has been 
discuseed in this article: During a period of three centuries prior 
to the eighth century », co. Aramaeans exerted strong pressure upon 
the Assyrian empire from the west** Impressive punitive expe- 
ditions had to be undertaken by Assyrian kings for a twofold pur- 
pose, to hold the Aramaeans in check and to keep trade connections 
open as far as the Mediterranean. An Aramaecan strain grew up in 
the population of Assyria, due to successive deportations and pos- 
tibly as the outcome of a certain amount of voluntary settlement. 
At the same time the Chaldaeans of Aramacan stock invaded Baby- 
lonia and sections of that land became dominated by them. This 
infiltration and absorption of Aramaeans in both Assyria and Baby- 
lonia had evidently been going on for a long time before the eighth 
century B. c. Hence the presence of Aramaean culture in Mesopo- 
tamia during the next six centuries, as exhibited by the influential 
activity of Aramaean scribes who wrote upon parchment and 
papyrus in the routine of ordinary business a2 well as in the nego- 
tiation of political affairs, may be looked upon as the normal result 
of » well-defined historical movement.*” 





gains a fresh perspective from what we know mow concerning the activity 
of Aramaean scribes in the period with which the book deals. 

** Cowley, ibid., pp. 248-271. 

™™ The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. II, pp. 1-26. 

* Thid,, pp. 4, 5. 

4“ The writer acknowledges hie indebtedness to Professor Ungnad who 
kindly furnished same of the references quoted in notew 148 and 150. For 
additional references to the emélpipiru see Clay, Business Doowments of 
Murashy Sons of Nippur, Dated in the Reign of Doriua IT, PBS Vol Tl, 
No. 1, 11:3; 61:16; 70:15; 72:12; 05:11; 133:16,23; 135:1; 137:2; 
224:11, 
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Or Mumasatan’s childhood and adolescence nothing is known 
that would in any way explain the peculiarities of behavior which 
developed when he was about forty years old. To be sure there 
are reports which have been taken to indicate epilepsy on two 
occasions in childhood ; but these have been rejected by most compe- 
tent recent scholarship. 

At about twenty-four or twenty-five’ Muhammad married 
Khadija, 4 woman fifteen years his senior. In spite of the dis- 
parity of age he lived happily with her until her death, about 
twenty-five or twenty-six years later. During her lifetime he made 
no attempt to take another wife; and she appears to have occupied 
@ unique place in his affections even long after her death and 
after many matrimonial experiences. She bors him at least six, 
and perhaps as many us seven or eight® children, although she 
had come to him when forty years old and already the mother of 
two children by two previous marriages. For the bearing of 
Muhammad’s children quite obviously we cannot allow less than 
six years; on the other hand, even assuming that there were eight 
children, we cannot well allow more than ten years, for at the end 
of that time Khadija would have been fifty years old, and probably 
would have been incapable of further childbearing. During these 
six to ten years, then, Muhammad lived the life of an obseure and 
contented husband and parent. At the end of that time, however, 
Khadija probably became senescent; while Muhammad, being in 
the early thirties, or at most thirty-five, was scarcely middle-aged. 
The physical stress of this situation is evident. ‘The natural dis- 
parity between the sexes in their resistance to old age is nowhere 
plainer than in the East; and here the disparity was aggravated 
by an unheard-of seniority in the woman. The strain was height- 
ened by Muhammad’s unusual austerity and loyalty. ‘To: make 


* Noldeke-Schwally, Geschiohte des Qorin'e, I, 25, note 1 and references, 
*Tabari, Avnale, 1, 1766: “ twenty-odd.” 
_ *Tabari, Annals: “eight.” 
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matters still worse, the two boys whom Khadija had borne him 
died, leaving him without male issue or any prospect of such. 
T am inclined to think that we should assign to this period that 
strange exorcistic prayer which is preserved in Surah exiii, and 
in which Mohammad seeks protection from something darkly indi- 
ested by the words.55 |3! .~lé. The expression merits 4 spe- 
cial examination, because it was enigmatic even to the earliest of 
Muhammad's followers. 

According to a common tradition * ‘A’isha is made to say: “ The 
Apostle of God took me by the hand when the moon had risen 
and looked toward it and said: ‘This is (what is meant by the 
phrase) — 35 $3! §~lé. So take refuge with God from the evil 
thereof “—meaning * from the evil thereof when it is eclipsed ”.” The 
commentaries * and translations* prefer the still more common 
interpretation: “from the evil of the night when it cometh on.” 
No doubt Muhammad had explained away the first meaning of his 
colorful phrase long before it became necessary to give this pretty 
answer to his child-wife. It was a pretty answer, because the words 
certainly bear well the interpretation. What the original meaning 
was we can infer if we consult the native lexicons." 

How did Muhammad come to use this literary expression? Not 
80 much, IT suppose, from any conscious wish to be obscure, as 
from sheer poetic inability to be ordinary. There are other pas- 
toges in the Qur’in which show a similar bold use of words by 
Muhammad. They are hard to find now because the dull theolo- 
gians, through the exegetical literature, have influenced the lexi- 
cons.* In the present instance we might conclude that ¢—\¢ and 
«<5, were merely ordinary words used of the clouding, or eclips- 
ing, or setting, of the moon, or the sun; or of the darkness 
resulting from any of these things. For g~lé has been booked 
simply as “ darkness,” and .s receives the ordinary meaning of 





4K. g., Iiedn al-'Arad, xii, 162; Koshehaf, ad foo. 

*K.g., Kashshaf, Jaldlein, 

*E. g.. Palmer, Sale, Henning. 

* Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer in 1912 called my attention to the below quoted 
passage in the 7hyd", and in 1927, to the cognates in the native lexicons. 
Te is not accountable, however, far my concinsions regarding Muhammad's 
life with Khadija, nor for the thesis of this article, which grows out of 
them. 

*Seo below discussion of Surah Ixxxi, 15-25 and liii, 1-12, 
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* comes.” It is as though some solemn and unimaginative person 
were to read Blake’s “ Tiger, tiger, burning bright?’ and put down 
“burn” as meaning simply “to look” or “to gaze” ; or, worse 
still, to miss the point entirely and think that it meant “to gnarl ” 
or “to crouch ” ; since, of course, tigers do snarl and crouch, and 
rarely if ever are observed in a state of active combustion. But 
if we examine the lexicons” carefully we shall sce that the root 
4~-= originally meant “to be suffused” and the root 3» “ to sink 
out of sight.” “ Suffused ” contains the two ideas, “to be moist” 
and “to be clouded”; and both are included when speaking of 
the tearful eye, or the wound that is bloody or purulent, or the 
hides of people roasting in Jahannam.?® It is the second idea only 
which is expressed when the verb is used with “moon” or “sun.” 
Then again, “to sink out of sight” contains the two ideas, “to 
enter recess” and “to disappear”; and both are included when 
speaking of the sunken eye, or the setting sun, of (perhaps) the 
moon when entering the earth’s shadow. oF» 13) se could 
mean then, “a thing suffused when it has sunk out of sight.” Al- 
Tsfahini ** says: ays bbl atl ce Sse 5, ISI se 
“(The expression) «5, {3! <5~eis a figure of speech (used) of 
the accident in the night, such as the nocturnal visitor’ In the 
Qdmis, under 5 we read: eS Ist SU po ue Shas be 
“*Abbas and a number (of others say that the phrase means) ‘a 
malo penis cum surrectus est’”; and again, under Ss we rend: 
ALE ol oF Spats Spall SKS AU 131 5) slinsy “Ite moan- 
ing is “penis cum surrectus est, (as) reported by al-Ghazali and 
others, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas. The lexicons * have pre- 
served a number of cognate words which belong to the same circle 
Of ideas: SF 9 AatS cane phy lndoy 153 A Al Css 
see etReclly (Lisin) ans < onl ole aus myo 
all 8 opigt onal pig. es oll daly! atescall ol Algal 

* Liztn ol-Arab and Raghib ai-Isfahini, al-Mufradat ft Gharth al-Qur’dn, 
They are 40 easily accessible that I merely summarize. 

“Ipfahfini, on Surah xxxviil, 56, in Mufradét, 


** Mufradat, 
*4 Listn, Qamas, Mufradat, Qatr al-Mubis, 
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The passage of al-Ghazali is probably the following: *™* 


WS BE 5 yey bogac al ty Le aul oo pemnttsll pals ty 
gas Us Me Leos: U sewn le 13) WIE ay shes yo a Js 9 
SHI 588 Sm LS ables! gle HEL yy gl dle Bl ew ory 
ge sently be yey pL cole shal aly aT oy le yikea! aT 
wiped US Lily Ge GLI se lel psy fe last 
Soest 


“Among the oddities of Qur’in exegesis (is that contained in a 
tradition) from Ibn ‘Abbas: ‘ And from the evil of — ay IM! .5~I 
—He says ‘surrectio penis.’ And this is an overwhelming affliction 
which neither intelligence nor reason may withstand when it is 
aroused. This is true despite the fact that it is a good thing, 
seeing that it becomes a motive for the two lives, as we have said. 
But it is Satan’s most potent weapon against mankind. And (the 
Prophet) referred to it when he said: ‘I have never seen, among 
creatures lacking intelligence and religion, anything more over- 
whelming to men of intellect than you women!’ And (by) this 
is (meant) only the stirring of desire.” 

The tradition twice mentioned in the Qamiis, as from “‘Abbis 
and a number of others” and as “reported by al-Ghazili and 
others, on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbis,” I have not been able to 
trace further than the passage in al-Ghazili. The latter calls the 
interpretation “unusual” or “curious,” but evidently would like 
to accept it. Professor Wensinck assures me in a letter (Dec. 27th, 
1927) that it does not occur in the canonical collections of hadith, 
and believes that it is of a later date. In that case it would merely 
show the growth of a common belief in regard to the meaning of 
the curious phrase in Surah cxiii, something more difficult than 
to suppose it to be old and genuine. At the least, the tradition 
shows what al-Ghazili thought might well have been the thought 
of Muhammad. 

It is not unlikely then that Surah cxtii refers to severe priapisms 
and pollutions suffered by Muhammad at some time or other, and 





+ fhya’, Bk. xii, ch. 1 (—Pt, Hi, p. 19 Cairo ed. A. HL 1326). 
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most probably during the years preceding his: revelations, more 
precisely: the later years with Khadija. If so, it indicates the 
stram Muhammad endured at that time. Such a state of stress 
might have been of no consequence to the world if Muhammad had 
heen normally constituted. He was high-strung and sensitive, and 
in addition seems to have suffered from gome very definite pecu- 
liarity which we would like to eee identified, if possible, by com- 
petent medical authority. He experienced under great stress, if 
not in childhood“ then certainly in later life, even after the 
Flight," certain moments which would appear to have heen seizures 
of some sort. The old view, that he was an epileptic,” has: been 
generally abandoned on the ground that consciousness is lost and 
apparent revelations could not have been experienced during an 
epileptic attick.* But I am told that ideas present to the mind 
just before such an atiuck might appear in the dreamy recovery 
étage, and later be set in order, when complete consciouaness anil 
rationality had returned. Jt is of course beyond the-ability of an 
orientalist or historian to settle such a question. Ent, whatever 
Muhammad's ailment, we may suppose that the etress under which 
he lived was of great historical importance, for it precipituted the 
abnorinal states or attacks and set in motion the peculiar mechan- 
iam of his revelations. On the other hand, relief from that stress 
was enough to abate the attacks and the revelations,?® Ai any 
rate, it is strange that Muhammad developed poetry and prophecy 
mn the later years of his marriage with Khadija, and lost both 
these gifts in the ensuing twelve or thirteen years when he made 
hia many marriages.’ 

As Mulhammind's restlessness increased he took to making lonely 
excursions into the wilderness about Mecca, particularly to” cer- 
tain cavern on Mt. Hira: a bad place for one in his condition, 





4" See note |. 

“NoiliekeSchwally, 1, 25, note 3 and referonces, 

“ Noldeke-Schwally, I, 24, note 6 and references, 

1 Nildeke.Schwally, I, 25. (top). 

“For psychiatric data I am indebted to my former colleague, Dr 
Theophiie Rafael. 

"IT know of an epileptic who believes that he avoids attacks by avolding 
sexual stress, 

"Ho still oceasionally suffered seizures, whilo at the came times hia 
appetite became insatiable. 
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and yet just the sort of place which men are wont to frequent in 
the incubation stage of prophetship. When about forty years old, 
one day while alone in his cave, he was overtaken by his first 
experience; and his consternation thereat is aufticient proof of its 
novelty“! The experience was heralded probably by an auditory 
hallucination, best described as the ringing of bells, and character- 
ized as very painful. It lasted but briefly, with no witnesses, As 
he recovered he emerged among the thoughts which had occupied 
him just before. At first they were present to his consciousness 
without arrangement or sequence. He felt certain of the content 
of his experience and of its meaning, but not of the history of 
that experience. When he became normal he thought he knew 
and could tell what had happened. This can fairly be derived 
from the tradition: * 


ov * - - > 
By gt pots We Lal yy Unspll dake (ee ath Che 
“ At times it came to me like the ringing of a hell; and that was 
a very hard thing for me. Then it died away. But I had already 
learned from it what it ssid.” How different is the mechaniam 
of revelation in the second part of this same tradition: 


Spe Le tb aks Hy USI J Jeon Uhl 
* But at times the angel appéared to me as a man; and he spoke 
to me, and T understood what he said.” Here Muhammad ex- 
periences no shock and no subsequent incoherent dreaming. He 
remembers only a rather calm and familiar encounter with the 
archangel in which he apprehends the divine words as they fall 
from the lips of the messenger. We are not told in the tradi- 
tion that Muhammad’s first revelation was of the “ringing bell” 
type; but apparently it wus of this type rather than the other. 
The continuntion of this well known tradition is remarkably 
descriptive of a brain-storm, fear, pain, hallucinations, and prostra- 
tion, in spite of the rationalization which it has gone through at 


SS ES 
* As a child he had never had, or did not remember, such experiences; 


or, being a child, they were different. 
* Bukhari, i, 1, 2 Of course, ‘Misha is speaking twenty years Jater. 


The events occurred some four years before her birth. 
* Bukhari, too, cif, 
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the hands of Muhammad himself, and at the hands of the seven 
or more persons who have transmitted the story by word of mouth: 

“Thon the angel came to him, and he said: “Read” (Muham- 
mad) said; ‘I am no reader.” ‘Then, said (Muhammed), “he 
took hold of me, and he squeezed me till the force overcame me.** 
Then he let me go. Then he said: * Read.” And I said: “Iam 
no reader.” Then he took hold of me, and he equeszed me the 
second time till the force overcame me. Then he let me go. Then 
he said: “Read.” And I said: “I am no reader.” Then he 
took hold of me, and he squeezed me the third time: ‘Then he let 
me go. Then he said: “ Read—in the name of thy Lord who hath 
created—hath created man from a drop—HRead, for thy Lord ia most 
generous baad 

It is possible, I think, to see here a paroxysam, violent, painful and 
exhausting, and a gradual recovery during which Muhammad ima- 
gines he has been coerced by an angel who wizhee him to become a 
prophet. A prophet is a person able to read the sacred books, or a 
person able to proclaim the divine message. Muhammad must have 
heen thinking of such matters just before the seizure. God creates 
man from a drop of procreative fluid. That also was in Muham- 
mada mind. 

But Muhammad did not yet think that he waa a prophet. He 
thonght he was possessed. Returning home, he had Khadija wrap 
him up, in which condition he lay until he grew more calm, Then 
the two went together to consult with Warnga, the aged cousin 
of Khadija, who possibly was some kind of Christian sectary, and 
who, upon hearing Muhammad's ¢tory, assured him that “ This 
is the Nimis which God sent down upon Moses.”** And, whether 
“the Nimiis ” referred to message or messenger, Muhammad under- 
stood that he was indeed a prophet. Thus encouraged, he re 
fiected npon his experience on Mt. Hira, and at last produced the 
version which stands in the Qur’in, It contains the additional 
words: “ Who tanght the pen—taught man what he knew ”: another 
reference to the seribal art, to which Muhammad waa a stranger. 
Of course he now desired another such experience, and so invited 
one, He desired a corroboration of his call. 

The second revelation ie described with startling vividness and 


“If that is the meaning of dgs/| |. oe 
™ Bukhiiri, loo, cit, 
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some literary skill in Sura Ixxxi, 15 ff. and Sura liti; and these of 
course are far more valuable than any tradition. They need to be 
rendered with care, for the lexicons put into the foreground the 
platitudes of the exegetes: 


Nay, I swear by the orbs that tarry 

That hurry, that hide 

And night when it prowleth 

And morn when it draweth breath 

'Tis the word of an exalted herald 

Mighty, standing sure with the Lord of the Throne 
Obeyed, and trustworthy too 

Your companion is not mad 

For he did see it on the clear horizon 

Nor is he questionable touching the mystery 
Nor ie it the word of a pelted demon 

By the star when it falleth 

Your companion erred not nor went astray 
Neither speaketh he out of passion 

Lo, "tis nought but an inspiration imparted 
One of mighty power taught him 
One of high «pirit. So he stood balanced 
While on the highest horizon 

Then drew pear, amd Iet himself down 
"Twas the length of the two bows, or nearer 
And he imparted to his servant what he imparted 
The heart belieth not what it saw 

Will ye then question what he sawt 


Here is the poet: pure, sincere, certain, bold. He calls himself 
simply “your companion.” He marvels ut disbelief in verities 
so sure. He struggles with language to describe the indescribable. 
His detractors have said: “ Enthusiast,” “Liar,” “ Lunatic,” “ Who 
is this Messenger?” “Only clouds on the horizon.” The verbal 
content of the revelation, as reconstructed in Sura Ixxiv, 1-7, 38: 

O Enwrapped One 

Arise and warn 

Thy Lord magnify 

Thy raiment purify 

The abomination fly 

And give not while expecting much 
And toward thy Lord be patient 


We may compare the foregoing descriptions of Muhammad’s 
abnormal states with s third, also from Sure lili. Tt is an attempt 
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to describe what he saw in the neighborhood of a well-known tree 
at the end of a road, “down there where the Garden of Refuge is”: 


And once he saw him at another descent 

By the lotus tree where one can go no farther 

At that point ls the Garden of Refuge 

Lo, the lotus tree was enveloped by what enveloped it 
The eye swerved not nor wavered 

Indeed he saw the greatest of his Lord's tokens 


Edgar Lee Masters gives you the same feeling when he makes 
Jennie M’Grew say :** 


But on « sunny afternoon 

By a country road 

Where purple rag-weeds bloom along a straggling fence 
And the field is gleaned, and the air is still 


To see against the sunlight something black 
Like « blot with an iris rim 


That is the sign to vyes of second aight 
And that I saw 


After these interesting glimpses there is no evidence of the 
mechanism of Muhammad’s further experiences. It is likely that 
he formed mental habits favorable to such abnormal states when he 
settled down to belief in himself as the regular channel of divine 
communication with men. It is also likely that he standardized the 
form and furniture of his experiences, Thus, in the passage 
quoted above ** ‘A’isha makes Muhammed say; “But at times the 
angel appeared to me as a man; and he spoke to me, and T-under- 
stood what he said.” Perhaps we are here still dealing with some 
sort of genuine abnormal experience. Later, of course, Muham- 
mad pats his daily counsel, apologetic, polemic, and what not, how- 
ever prosaic, into the form of revelations, without convincing us of 
his having had any abnormal experience. On the other hand he 
did have queer seizures while in Medina. ‘K’isha says: *" “T have 
seen him when the revelation was descending upon him on a day of 
great cold; and it passed away from him, and behold his forehead 
ran with sweat.” 

I repeat: It is strange that Muhammad became a poet and 
prophet in the later years of his marriage with Khadija, and lost 


“Spoon River Anthology, 232. 
" P. 141. ™ Bukhari, Joc. cit. 
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both these gifts in the next twelve or thirteen yeare when he made 
his many marriages. With the loss of poetic prophecy came also 
deterioration of character. His domestic life in Medina released 
him from the strain which had produced his poetic passion and his 
prophetic fury; but it did great violence to his morality and human- 
ity, and afforded no normal peace and satisfaction. A single 
example will suffice to illustrate them all, Muhammad, seeing 
Zainab, the wife of his adopted son, Zaid, conceived a passion for 
her which he could not conceal. Muhammad refused to allow 
Zaid to divorce her until God revealed his will in yy, 36-39 of 
Sura xxxiii: 

It is not for a believing man or woman, when God and his Apostle 
have decided « mutter, to have the choice in that matter; and whosoever 
Tebels against God and his Apostle errs with an obvious error, Now 
when you (Muhammad) were saying to (Zaid) the one favored by God 
and you, “Keep your wife for yourself and fear God.” and (when you, 
Muhammad) were concealing within yourself! what God was revealing, 
and were fearing people—whereas you ought rather to fear God—after Zaid 
had fulfilled hia desire of her we married you to her, in order that 
believers might suffer no hindrance concerning the wives of their adopted 
sons when they have fulfilled their desire of them. And so God’s command 
Was carried out. The Prophet is not to be hindered in what God has 
ordained for him—and God’a command Is @ sure deeree—according to 
God's custom with (prophets) of the past—thoxe who deliver God's 
Messages and fear him, and fear none but God. God is good enough at 
Teckoning up. 


When compared with earlier utterances, such as those already 
quoted, thie one shows a sore decline in poetic quality, sincerity, 
humility, idealism, and spirituality. This Muhammad is vastly 
inferior to the Prophet of Mecca, to say nothing of the prophets “of 
the past,” of whom he now has such an inadequate conception. The 
whole unpleasant story of Muhammad im Medina should be called 
to mind. 

Muhammad's marriage with Khadija, though materially adyan- 
tageous to him st the beginning, remained wholly admirable. At 
her death he almost immediately and simultaneously espoused the 
six-year old ‘A’isha, daughter of Abu Bakr, and married Sauda,* 





" The name Bdg~ ie unique, and hard to explain unlese as a distor- 
tion of “154 ” Black.” Her first huaband bore the strange name Sakrin, 
“Drunk.” “Sauda was a Meccan, albeit with a short pedigree, and not 
an Abyssinian, 

4 
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the widow of a faithful follower; the motive being in the one 
case partly political, and in the other, partly.benevolent. We con- 
tinue to trace the same two purposes in his marriages with Hafsa, 
Hind, Umm Habiba, and Maimina. Revenge, and humiliation 
of the vanquished, seem to have been the purpose of his marriages 
with Juwairiya, Safiya, and Raihina, and possibly also Nash 
(or Sani or Sabi) and Shanba’. It may be safely stated that 
the element of inclination was not absent from the choice of "A’isha, 
and it was notoriously evident with Juwairiya, Safiya, and Raihaina. 
The extreme case of infatuation with Zainab the wife of Zaid, has 
been mentioned. Inclination seems to have been the only reason 
for attempting to marry Ghaziya. Maria the Copt was, of course 
a present. but nevertheless very noceptable. ‘Tabari says little of 
Zainah “Mother of the Poor,” Sharif, ‘Aliya, Qutaila, Fatima, 
Khaula, and ‘Amra. Marriage was not consumated with Nasha 
(Sand, Sab’), Shanba’, ‘Aliya (?), or Qutaila. A certain Laila, 
proposed to and married the Prophet, but later had herself released 
on grounds of jealousy. The case of AsmA looks suspiciously like 
that of Ghaziya, and may be a doublet. Umm Hin?’ mentioned 
that she already had a child; Duba‘a was reported to be passé; 
Safiya, daughter of Bashima, refused to abandon her husband; 
Umm Habib, daughter of ‘Abbas, turned ont to be a milk-relative: 
so these four did not marry the Prophet. 

The above has been taken from Tabari,®° whose account is very 
full and frank. When due allowance has been made for repetition 
in the list, it still remains a long one. There can be no doubt of the 
essential truthfulness of this picture. Aside from the claims of 
charity and of politics, aside from the ancient harim-tradition of the 
East, Muhammad’s domestic life in Medina is extraordinary. 
The violence of the explosion, and the devastation wrought by it, 
are & measure of the pressure under which Muhammad lived 
when he first had his revelations in Mecca, 


™Ammala, 1, 1706 i. 


COPTIC OSTRACA OF THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


A. Anruur ScHILLer 
Cotvumata UNIVERSITY 


IN THE PROCEEDINGS of this society published in 1890 one of 
the leading Egyptologists of the time, W. Max Miiller, spoke of the 
Abbott collection of Egyptian antiquities of the New York His- 
torical Society in the following manner: 

“This collection is exhibited—or rather, stored—in cases, the 
objects being crowded together in the dark galleries of the rooms 
of the New York Historical Society. One of these cases contains 
our Coptic fragment; owing to its unfavorable position and the 
darkness of the room, we are not able to decipher the inscription 
with certainty. The reverse must as yet remain unpublished, as 
none of the attendants possessed the authority to open the case and 
turn the ostracon around. We have deemed it advisable to publish 
this fragment of the text, in the hope of suggesting the publication 
of the entire text to some one who shall be more fortunate in his 
dealings with the authorities of the Historical Society.” 

After more than three decades Dr. Miiller’s hope is fulfilled. 
The Society has not only permitted the publication of the verso of 
the Coptic ostracon in question, but has kindly placed its entire 
collection of Coptic ostraca at the author’s disposal None of the 
eight texts which follow are of major importance (in fact, three are 
exceedingly fragmentary) but they are interesting as presenting 
phases of the life of the native Egyptian shortly after the Arabic 
conquest. 


I 
Red ribbed potsherd inscribed recto and verso. The ends of the 


first five lines recto, and the beginnings of the first five vérso have 
been broken off; the letter is otherwise complete. Size: 8x41, 


inches, 
See List of Abbreviations on p. 158, 
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10 


2) 


20 


A. Arthur Schiller 


rocr Nn [ 

Btn San 

EES sis leh TE XE Ovni 

MOq ©.... 2/4] NIM EROA NTZA 


PS2 ©POK MNPNTOOTK ExNpw 
ME EqApB' OYAEG Eqen@ oyArc 
EAQZE 2ATOOTK TMA MMI * 
AY ON EKMANE! EKMOOME MN 
NEKMBP NCEq! OYAAAY NTA 
Aq* NoyzZeKe' Excooyn xeqp 
Kp@2" GMATE API TATATN 
Nrcenconoy NCGKAAG & 

BOA NA ANOK 2M Tar 

Twpe’ ETOOTK XE EKMANZA 
PE2 €POK NTeIzeE XIN Mie 
MA’ Goce KAQHT €BOA* NAI 
ZA2WE NIM CAqMoOre 

ZITOOTK 2ITTA20Y wate 

Noy:" ANOK TeTNAT 

AOFOC MMNOYTE™ 2apox 
ETPEGKAAY NAK EKO, 

AY@ NQPTINA NMMAK Noe 
NNETOYAAB THPOY 
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Verso, 


i0 


ne: 
JAPOK M.. 
JCNny NK... . 
jer MAPOd GEYHA 
JN2HT 2A2ENTBNOOYyEe 
GAYTIANOY" NTAAY"” API TA 
rAlM NrAAC ETRETINOYTE 
NP@ING NT-apny” AyNToy e7oyn 
2A2TETN NPXITOY NAq M 
MON Eqoy2n" NMMAI KAI 
rap TETKNAAd” NTAK 
Aq NP@MEe ANAAAA N] 
TAKAA MITNOYyTE 
ow" nTeK}yyxn NMMAL 
OYXAIl 2MITXOEIC TA 
MepiIT NCON: PTAAC 
MIMAAMANE" Acapiac" 
QITNZAAO THEAA 
x 
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(7) Do not trouble yourself about a man who is confined * or 
endangered or looking for you in controversial places.* (10) There- 
fore when you come, will you go with your friends, and they will 
take something of his (?)* for a poor man.* You know that he is 
often mistaken.’ Be so good (dydéwry) as to ask them and they will 
pardon him (15) for it. 


I, myself, promise* to you that if you watch yourself in this 
fashion from this place (?)* in going north,’ everything shall be 
(20) unto yon as it formerly ® was. I am he who gives the word 
(Aéyos) of God ** to you that he will pardon them for you and that 
he will be gracious (veijpa) with you like (25) all holy ones, 


(verso) ... (5) regarding the animals, they shall... ? 
.. ™* of them** Be so good (dydry) as to do it for God’s sake, 


You ask whether, perhaps,"* they are being brought to you and 
(whether) you shall take them to him. No! (10) he remains ** 
with me; therefore (xal yép) you are the one who shall do it ** for 
God and ™ for your soul and mine. 


(15) Farewell in the Lord, my beloved brother. Give this to 
the lashane ** Asarias,** from Helleo, the humblest (dé). 
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“SqAps, for EqoOpsB EZOYN, mt reflexive. See Epi, App. 
i, 55; By. 177, 8 has @MPpq. The word is somewhat scarce; and our 
reading is quite unusual. 

. TIHAHHIME is literally “the place of fighting.” I have not 
found it elsewhere and it may be a variant of the known MAM Noowe, 
“Toad.” 

"NTAA, probably NTAA- for N‘TA-, though Crum angpesta 
NTAA<T ><; a similar construction in NTAAY verso, line 6. 

“ZEKE for CHKe. 

7K for 6 Pq@9, upon Crum’s suggestion; ef. however, CO Ad 54, 
p. 70 ae. CO ole é 

* TO)TITWPeE, 4 technical expression implying a guarantes, Gee 
Setho-Partech, Borgechaft,, pp. 496-513, 764-5. The writer of our 
document would probably not be legally liable for breach of his promise. 

* XIN HITE HMA at Crum's suggestion. 

"Crum suggests KAZHY but KAZHT is clear; cf, CMBM 1163, 3; 
61,2. See also EqkA TIHA EBOA, OO 122, 6, “he ty leaving 
the place,” 

"2 OY DMATENOY, the first word has apparently the 
ame meaning a8 the second; ite general neage of “back, the vereo of a 
document” means nothing here, 

“TAOTOC MIINOYTE, ® technical expression, a formula of 
aurety, eee Epi. 06 note 1; 107; here used in a private sense. 

= GAYTIANOY, tie A may powibly be an 3 but the meaning 
is still obscure. 

™NTAAY, ®%¢ note 3 

ss NTAPHY obscure; reading APHY ag “perhaps” FT would 
seem to introduce an indirect question, after QOINE. 

“eqeoy?H ia perhaps written for Eeqoyu¢e. 

* TETKNAA for TIETKNAAAG; similarly NTAKAC for 
NTAKAAC. 

“wD for AYO. 

uw AAQ@ANE, ® village official with jostica of the peace functions; 
seo Steinwenter, Studien su d. koptisch. Rechteurkunden (10 Stud. Palne.), 
Pp. 33-60, 

“ACAPIAC for AZAPIAC, though this spelling ls not known 
elacwhere, (Cf, however CAPIAC, CO #45, 6, 
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II 
Red ribbed potsherd, inscribed recto; verso, black. A complete 
document, Size: 514 x 414 inches, 
PNQ@MOPIT MEN MTT 
waxe TACTIAZE NTEK[ 

NTEKMNTCON OY@u al 
AP! TAPATIH G€TEEN2@R NNX 

5 wMe* NTALXOOY NAK ETRETOY 
TENOY €C TIAPHE’ AITNNOOYd N 
AK NTOOTQ NNECAK’ ApI TArA 
TH NPCZAl NBIOC NNETOYAAE 
ETE ATIA A-O-ANACIOC-TIE MNATIA 

10 AlOCKOpoc MNAMIA ceyupoc' [ay] 
W ON Nqc2aicoy NCNAY NTPpern 
CIONG’ GIMIOYA EPMANTXPIA NNX ! 
AP @WMG TNNOOY NAI NTAN 
TOY NTAEI GEOA TAACNTE 

15 WTwWPOC’ ZITN BATICIC 
TIA’ OY-XAl 
ANOK MAKAPIOC 
NxwKpe® Twine 
NE E€MAco 

20 N @-ea@n_OMnTIoc]’ 
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Before coming (pév) to the words I salute (dowdZoum) your . . . 
?... of your brotherhood, wishing . . . ? . .. 


Please attend (dydey) to the matter of the books* (5) which I 
spoke of to you. Now as regards the pledge,* I sent it to you by 
(the son) of Isauc.* 

Be so good (dydry) az to write the lives (ies) of the holy ones, 
namely, Apa Athanasios and Apa (10) Dioscoros and Apa Severos.* 
They were written for two trimesia ® each. If you have need (ypeda) 
of papyri (ydéprys), send to me and I will bring them when I come. 

Give this to (15) Theodoros * from Bapsistia.* Farewell. 

I, Macarios, (the son) of Jokre,* I salute my brother, (20) 
Theopompos,” 





*X@MeE for XOWME, 
‘eic TIAPHE, the latter « Semitic loan-word, yory ef. Epi. 274; 
CMBM, index. 


*GCAK probally for ICAK=ICAAK. 

*Three saints of the Coptie church. 

S TPENMHNCIONE, ® peculiar form of rpiysqewr. 

*TEWTHMPOC, spelled so only here. 

' BATICICTIA, ® unknown name heretofore, perhaps connected 
with Mavis, 6 Arch. f, Papyrus. 246, 2. 

* XWKPE, also an unknown name; ef, XOY_XIP, Ryl. 244 recto. 
X@K may go back to Swapdrqs, on the analogy of XLXO! from 
Zieorwr, Loni. TV 1494, 31, see Preisigke, Namenbuch, coll. 87 and 356, 


*OoOEWTONMTIOC et. P. Oxy. T 103; P. Oxy. VI932, 1,16; SB 4148, 
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Iit 


Limestone, inscribed recto and yerso. Recto published by Miil- 
Jer, 1890 Proc. Amer. Orien. Soe., p, xxxii; document noted in 
Crum, Monas. of Epiphan., i, p. 111, note 12; p- 162, note 14. 
Complete, 3 x 514 inches, 


fF wopn Hen tone) 
ETEKMNTCON ETNANOYC 
TXOEIC EGECMOY EPOK NqZa 
PE2 €POK MNMEKEIWT MNNEK] 
5 CNHY MNTIETMOOT NAK TI]! 
OY@W OYN NrKA Mpooya NIAK] 
MNNCATIQA NATIA TIATEPMOYTE 
Nrelep . e* 
MNMAKAPE N'[.. .] BOK TPpIP 


Verso. 
SZOYN* XE ATIKAIPOc * 
MOTIE MTIPSH OYN Nwoy 
ci’ XETNSWwT 2eEITN’ gn 
NMOMNT HMA NTAperLxo 
5 €1C CMOY EPOK oy-xal uMxXOEIC 
TAAC Nrewprioc nampe 
2ITN iB MMEAAXICTOC 
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First (piv) I salute your noble brotherhood. ‘The Lord bless you 
and guard you and your father and your (5) brethren and that 
which is yours. I* want you to take care of yourself (?). 

After the feast of Apa Patermuthios and Macarios* ... ? 
_ . .® install an oven (Verso) When the time (xapds)* comes, 
do not remain behind, Do not fail to come * eo that we may tend 
tot the three feasts, wherefore the Lord (5) will bless you. 

Farewell in the Lord, Give this to Georgios, the baker; from 
Job, the humblest. 


2-71] Crum suggests Tinpq!) but there does not seem to be room for 


this. Muller reads “T{N]. 
*nreiep.c in smaller characters and in the margin, & marginal 
note. 


*HMN MAKAPE, perhaps also the feast dey of a (St) Macarios. 
‘BOK TPIP EZOYN, = Crem, Epi., 1, p. 162. 
*ATIKAIPOC, this nsage unusual; ef., however, BKU 32”, 4. 
*NMOYEL, se 00 290, 7 note p. 52, Also CO 247, 3. 
'26rTN=2!ITN. 





IV 
Limestone, inscribed on upper half of one side. Complete, 144 x 
254 inches. 
KAPAKOC’ OXATTAM (IGION) 
Nuq*> NCOYO 2ANAAKI 
Ne’ NHq NCOYO TIONKOY 


Caracos.t For the barn (?),* a sack (?)* of wheat. For the 
jars,* a sack of wheat. (Total), the pound.” 


*KAPAKOC for KYPIAKOC, ©mmon in Jeme texte. See CO 
and KRU, indices. 

TAM; this seems to be an abbreviation of rameior, and in this period 
would probably be « private storehouse. It may, however, refer to the 
public treasury, and denote » tax. 

"NH, an unknown word, undoubtedly & measure. 

*AAKING, connected with Adyurer, Adyures, Aaryirvor, Ade. See Prel- 
sigke, Warterbuch, ii, col. 1, 2 

© TONKOY = TI- #4, the money-welght equivalent of the grain. 
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V 
Limestone, inscribed recto, a few rubbed letters verso, Com- 
plete, 146 x 334 inches, 


Toyeooy' MNoyTay 
pPNe* NTAKAAY NKAO 
M AX@d AYW AKKA 
GICTAMOY AXNNEZE 
Oo HYG THPOY NNEK61 
x: < 
Peace* and quiet* (to'you). For you made them wreaths of it 


and you attended to («aflcrmu) all the things (5) with your (own) 
hands. Zacharias.* 


‘Toyeooy, * peculiar construction; ef. ENT EGOOY of KRU 
0, tet, 


“OYTAYPNE for OYEIPHNH, epiry, (2). 
"4, 8 monogram for 7(%)X(APIAC), 





VI 


Limestone fragment, inscribed yeato and verso, Size, 2x 214 
inches, 


P wo/pri] Verso }rewal 
ETEKM NT XO] jeoynniay 
elc Eqecn[oy] MjnpTcroren| 
TNA nr [ JOA xekach 
Nre! egoy[Nn jApicreinr, 

2o0o0y Ni jc Mrfenanpe 
N nNNoyTe 


Edge [olin BIKT@p Teal x 
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Vil 


Limestone fragment, inscribed recto and verso. 144x146 
inches. 


P oc Verso. payin 

Senn WAT NN 

MAYAOLC joy 2@ 

KeEqT HL JHHA 

K@ANT jénNTOY 

AA MI OA 
VIil 


Limestone fragment, inscribed recto, a few letters verso, Size, 
$x 314 inches. 


pian Verso. 
ap TINA .[ K TO... 
JEAYNH NXETL riip— 


azHToy Mups@.[ 
ncml inca 
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In conclusion we briefly call attention to interesting points in 
the various ostraca. No, I is a lengthy letter, the translation of 
which is fairly clear, but the actual subject matter obscure. Recto 
and verso are part of one letter but seem to discuss different things 
The use of legal terminology is strange. No. II is an 
letter dealing in the main with a request to the addressee to pen 
the lives of Coptic saints; the name of the writer, Bapsistia, is 


cos concerning certain amounts of wheat. No. V is a short letter, 
with Achmimie forms, The recto of No. VI is in epistolary form, 
with the addreesor’s name on the edge. No. VIT contains the names 
Paulos and Coptos while No. VIII also shows traces of usual epis- 
tolary formulae. 





Abbreviations: BKU = Xgyptische Urkunden aua den Museen xu Berlin, 
Koptische. Urkunden. CMBM—W. R. Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic 
Manuscripta fn the British Museum. CO = W. E. Crum, Coptic Ostraca 
from the collection of the Egypt Exploration Fund, ote. Epi= W, E, 
Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius, vol. ii. KRU = W. EF. Crum-o. 
Steindorff, Koptiache Rechtsurkunden dee achten Jahrhunderts aus Djeme. 
Lond. IV = Greek Papyri in the British Museum, Coptic texts by W. E. 
Crum in vol. iv; Oxy. = The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, edited by Grenfell-Hunt- 
Bell. Ryl. = W. E. Crum, Catalogue of Coptic Manuseripte in the collee- 
tion of the John Rylands Library, SB = Preisigke, Sammelbuch priech- 
ischer Urkunden aus Agypten. Stud. Palace. = Studien zur Paldographie 
und Papyruskunde, ed. by CO. Wessely. 


STUDIES IN THE DIVYAVADANA * 


James BR. Ware 
Unryeastry or WasirInotor 


I. Sikarikdivadina- 


Ir 18, of course, a law that, when a god * is destined to “ fall”, 
five premonitory signs appear: his clothes which were formerly not 
dirty become dirty, his wreaths which formerly were unfaded fade, 
an evil smell issues from his body, sweat appears in his two erm- 
pits, and « god who is about to fall takes no pleasure in his throne.* 





*1 am deeply indebted to M. J. Prayluski, who carefully examined and 
corredted my translations of the Tibetan and Chinese texte of the sfikarika- 
vadins and furnished me with valuable notes and suggestions, Acknowl- 
edgement should also be made to the trustees of the American Field Service 
Fellowships, for it was as a fellow on that foundation that T was able to 
obtain the material for this study. 

The Sanskrit text which I here translate Is to be found in Cowell and 
Neil's edition of the DivySvadina, pp. 103-196. Tho Tibetan text is in 
mdo 20, ff. 427a-430s. The Chinese text is to be found in Tripitaka, Tokyo 
XIV, 7.2, and in Taisho Tssai-kyo, XV, 129. 

2 Our Skt. text hesitates between the true word for “sow”, aikort, and 
the barbarism edkarikd, ©. g, p. 194, 1.14 sikeryd} but elsewhere it reads 


* We kuow from at least p. 67 of the Divya. that devaputra = deva where 
Gakra anys to the sonless king: yadi kascio cyavanadharma devaputro 
bhavigyaté tat te gutratve eamAddpayisydmt, 

*The Obinese has mado a proper name of the adjective cyaeana 


dhormino: 45 BE RFE HH OF: conrrse, the sense demanits that we 
understand an adjective; ef. the quotation in ftn. 2, where it ean only be 
an adjective. Altho the Chinese has thus Jost the point of the original 
story, iis rendering has far more literary merit than the Skt. or Tth. 

*In onumerating the five signa the Tib. interchanges the position of Nos. 
3 and 4 of the Skt. The Chinese gives as the five signe: “his body did 
not have the virtue of majesty, filth arose everywhere (this is lacking in 
both 'Tib. and Skt.), the garlands of flowers on his bead all entirely with- 
ered, from parts of his body a bed smell proceeded, and from under his 
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Well, a certain god who was destined to fall rolled himself on the 
ground, and after he had rolled he said: Ah Mandakint, ah pool, ah 
pond, ah Caitraratha, sh Parusyaka, ah Nandana-grove, ah Misraka- 
grove, ah Piriyatraka, ah Pandukambala-rock, ah assembly-hall of 
the gods, ah SudarSana. So saying, he lamented in distress. 
Eee 
that I mike a study of the sigus of the fall of m god, but as our Hbrary 
has no facilities whatsoever for research jn Hindu studies I cannot follow 
np his suggestion. 

* Most of the names in this list are to be found in Kirfel, Koamogrophie 
der Inder: p, 59,“ Am Fosse des Berges (Kailisa—a fabulous mountain 
in the HimMaya range) liegt der Lotusteich Manda (= puskiripi and vipi 
of our list) mit kaltem Wasser, einer herbstlichen Wolke ihnlich. Aus 
dem Teiche entspringt der Finss Mandakini, an dessen Ufer der Wald 
Nandana liegt... An dem Ufer des Flusses (Aechoda) liegt der grosse 
Hain Caitraratha;” p. 04, “In Davrta Hegen in der Richtung von Osten 
nach Silden die vier Haine Caitraratha . . “; p 05, “Nach dem 
VySsabhisya sum Yogasitra liegen auf der Gipfeliliiche des Meru die Haine 
Migravana, Nandans, Caitrarutha tnd Suminasa, die Gétterhalle. hetest 
Sudharma, die G5tterstadt Sudaréana und der Palust Vaijayanta "; p, 252, 
“Nach den vier Himmelsrichtungen liegen vier Felsen: .., im Sfiden 
Pandukambal, im Westen Rakta. . . .” 

E cannot find out to what Parusyaka refers. The Tib. takes it as the 
name of & grove: rtaub hgyur gyi tshal (1 follow the transcription af 
Das's dictionary). The Chinese lists it along with the other groves: 


HR eG th W AM HK 4. Regarding Pariyitraka, I can do 
ho more than reproduce the note which M_ Przyluxki gave me on the 
word; “ Pariyitraka est ¢nigmatique. Comparez Divya. p. 21, 1. 18 
Vous voyes que dt sommet du Mera on apercoit Varbre Parijataka qui est 
Varbre paradisiague bien conn. Mais ici Piirijitaka est donné per les 
éditeurs, non par les mss. qui ont tous Pariyatraka comme dans Je Sikarl- 
kiv. (Noter que p. 219, 3 ligne ayant la fin, Cowell et Neil éorivent 
Parijitalka wans indiquer ce que donnent lea mat.) I} n'est pas certain que 
PariyAtraka soit une faute de scribe comme Vont cru Cowell et Neil, car Ja 
mime forme reyient en deux endroits; elle est confirmée par Iu version 
chinoise po-li-ye-tolochia et probablement aussi par le tibet.: com pléte- 
ment = pari -}+ essembléc = yitra, car ydtra “pélérinage, fate” est yoisin 
de “réunion, assembiée.” Jo suis tout prés d'admettre que PariyAtraka 
eat tne autre forme du nom de Varbre paradisiague.” 

As is usual, the Tib. has here followed its Skt. original very closely. It 
varies from our present Skt. text only in inserting a word sdug (= ipa, 
rukta) between the PhriyStrake and Pipdu*. Since the Chinese after 
the Pariyitraka f wholly unintelligible onp wouders whether the Tib, has 
not preserved something that the Skt. has lost and that the Chinese has 
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Sakra, the chief of the gods, saw that god turning * and rolling 
excessively on the ground. After looking again, he went up to 
where the god was. After going up he said this to the god: Why, 
my friend, do you turn and roll excessively on the ground and 
lament in distress: Ah Mandikini, . .« in distress. 

Thus addressed the god said this to Sakra, the chief of the gods: 
T here, O KauSika, after enjoying the bliss of the gods, shall on the 
seventh day from today be born in the womb of a sow in the city. 
of Rajagrhs. There for many years I shall have to feed upon excre- 
ments. 

Then Sakra with pity * said this to the god: Go thou, my friend, 
for refuge to the Buddha, the best of men; go for refuge to the 
Law, the best of the destroyers of desire ; yo for refuge to the Order, 
the best of groups. 

Then the god, trembling beeause of the fear of birth in an ani- 
mal’s womb and because of the fear of death,’ said this to Sakra, 





hopelessly confused. Between the PiriyStraka (which the Chinese hus 
transcribed und probably attempted to interpret as: flower long unplucked 
TK Ap HR FH) and decosapha the Chinese has “ mixed, precious, soft 


earth, Jong unwalked," SE FE WE Z JH sk A AE WE, which mighe 

(but I don’t know how) be an attempt to interpret an original Aé Rakté 
A4 Pdndukambalaiild. 

Devasabha very likely has the same meaning here as in Divya. p. 220 
(eed deva depfindm trayestrimbddadm Sudharma sdma decasathd yatro 
devds trayastrihédé . . .}. CL. tho above quotation from p. 96 of Kirfel. 

Some of the names discussed in this note are to be found also in the 
Mahiivastu: Mahi. I, p. 32, L 4 (which should certainly read aa I shall 
quote it), agiaeu ca makfudyinesy caijayante mandipwskerinydm = pari- 
yitre kovidére makdcane pdrupyake citrarethe sandane misrekdcane 
epares oa rafandmaytey ca vimdeesy ... ; Mabi. TI, p. 451, L 20, 
yadrsam citrorathe miérakdvane dowdndim triyostrindindm yatrakd kori- 
déré devapariesté sobhanti tadrsam. . . . 

Regarding the form puskiriyé of our text (where one would expect 
puskarint), Senurt haz a note on the same form which is found in the 
Mahivastu IIT, p. 505 at top, “La forme pugkirint est trop {réquento dans 
nos met. pour que je me sols cru autorisé & la corriger. Elle fait pendant, 
et sens Inverse, au pokkharani du pall” 

Mondakind is found in Mub&vagga VI, 20, 2, aa the name of @ lake, 

"In #pite of the mss. we must read Gvartamanam, 

* Preserved in the Chinese, but not in Tib. 

* Tiryagyony .. . martzadhayabhitad, Jost in Tib. The Chinese bas 
translated tiryag “ approaching.” 

. 5 
> 


A 
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the chief of the gods: I here, 0 Kauéika, go for refuge to the 
Buddha, the best of men, ete, Then the god, protected by the three 
refuges, fell, died, and was born in the Tusita heayen in the com- 
pany of the gods." ‘ 

It is, of course, a law that sight by the intelligence eviats for the 
gods downward but not upward.” Then Sakra, the chief of the 
gods, looked for that god. As he looked he thot: Has that god been 
born in the womb of a sow or not? He had not been born there. 
As he looked he thet: Has he been born among the beasts or pretas, 
or among the creatures of hell?** He had not been born there, 
As he looked he thot: Has he been horn in the company of nen F 
He was not born there. He began to look at the gods who belong to 
the class of the four great kings and at the thirty-three gods, but 
he did not see him there either2* Then Sakra, the chief of the 
gods, his curiosity aroused, went up to where the Blessed One was. 
Having gone up-and having honored the Blessed One’s feat with 
his head, he sat down to one side. Seated to one side Sakrn, the 
chief of the gods, said thie to the Blessed One: I here, Sir, saw a 
certain god who was destined to fall rolling on the earth and Jament- 
ing: Ah Mandakini, ete... . 1 spoke thue to him: Why, my 
friend, do you excessively weep, mourn, cry out, heat your breasi, 


*The concluding sentence of this paragraph is the travslation of the 
Sanskrit text, but it should not be given without thé Tihetan and Chinese, 
According to the Skt. wo are here confronted with a god who has fallen 
upword. Such, however, je not the case in the other two texts, The Tb. 
hos boht-lpho hdtus-byas-nas dyah-idon Phy Thohi rieeu skyee, * death 
having heen completed, later in the Tusita heaven among the god« he wus 
born.” The Chinese says Ww fk i it, “and afterwards he died.” 

This sentence is purenthotical, and if foot-notes had uxisted for the 
author of the story, he would certainly have made it — note to what follows, 
It Is interesting to note that the Tib. puts this statement at the end of 
the account of Indra's vain gearch. . 

** The Tib, here reads: Has he been born in the station of hell-beings and 
animals, or not? semscan dmyal-be doa dud-horohi akye-ynas-au sheye 
samme akyre-cee blias-no yak ma skyes-te. The Chinese, again interpreting 
firpak as “ approaching,” “nearby,” his merely; He also gated in the 
world of nearby-born ghosts, but again he did not seehim % 9 A: 
fa Fas a am a i The Tib. has omitted preta. 

Le omite this, while © Chinese misread its original as Sahalo- 
date XM Swe ROA gy. 

™ Omitted in Tih. 
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and why are you in this state of confusion? He epoke thus: T here, 
© KauSika, after abandoning the bliss of the gods, on the seventh 
day etc. . . . I spoke thus to him: My friend, go thou for tefuge 
etc, . . . He spoke thus: I here, 0 Kausike, go for refuge ete... . 
After speaking thus the god died. Where, Sir, has the god been 
born? "The Blessed One said: Kindike, the gods known as the 
Tusitas see the accomplishment of all their desires. There that god 
is enjoying himself, because he here went to the three refuges. 
Then Sakra, the chief of the gods, transported with joy, spoke at 
this time the following githi: 

Who refuge in the Buddha take, they go not to hell; on forsaking 
their bodies of men, they obtain bodies of gods. | 

Who refuge in the Dharma ete. 

Who refuge in the Samgha ete.** 

Then the Blessed One, agreeing with the words of Indra, epoke 





“The Tibetan and Chinese then insert three verses which correspond 
rather well to ane another: 


goa<dag din-mishan riag-por yos 
sode-rypyas eje-su dran-pa daa 
gai-dag sais-rgyas skyobe mehia-pe 
mi dedag-ni eiled-pa che 


gaa-dag din-mitshan etag-por yor 
choeni rje-au dran-pa daa 
goad-dag chos-la akyabs mohis-po 
mi de-dag-ni ried-po che 


gad-dag fim-mfshoa rtag-par yor 
dye-hdun rje eu dron-pa das 
gad-dag dge-hidun skyabs mohia-pa 
mi de-dag-ni ried-pa che 


Who alao day and night always 

Upon the noble Buddha meditate 

Who have come to the Buddha for refuge 
For those men the profit is great. 


Who also day and night always 
Upon the soble Dharma meditate 
Who have come to the Dharma for refuge, ete. 


Who also day ond night always 


Upon the noble Samgha meditate 
Who have come to the Samgha for refuge, ete. 
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thus: Quite so, Kanéika, quite 60. Who refage in the Buddha take, 
vie, * 


lL. hob Re B 
kA ERR 
eRe wh 
hob ees 

Sire et See 
x HR Mm # 

. 2 2s 
ft hem 


Who sincerely takes refuge in the Buddha, 
That man will certainly obtain (merit), 

Him during the day, him in the midst of night, 
The Buddha's mind ever heeds. 


Who sincerely takes refuge in the Dharma, ete, 
The Dharma's might ever supporta, 


Who sincerely takes teluge in the Samgha, ate. 
The Sampha’s majesty ever protects. 


“The Skt. text. merely repeats the former githa. The Tih, does the 
same thing except that it uses synonyms for meckis gea-adtag eadsrgyas 
skyohe dod-pa / dedag fian-heror mi Agro-ate, ete 

The Chin, combines the whole three verses inte one ; 


Bethe it £ RF oe mw 
EZRA EE HA OK SH. 


Who takes refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma, the Samgha, 
He surely falls not into the evil Way (the Chin. gives an analytic trana- 
Intion of durgatl), etc 
The Chin. then inserts three verses Which do not appear in the Blet, 
or Tib.: 


L#& f Pe = = 
a ae: a ee 
3 ke & # 
aE mh A 
1 a i +234 
I if fw 4+ 23,4 
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Then Sakra, the chief of the gods, having praised and rejoiced 
over the words of the Blessed One, and having worshipped the 
Blessed One's feet with his head, and having circumambulated the 
Buddha three times to the right, making an anjali, honoring the 
Buddha, vanished right then and there,"* ) 


Who sticeeds in having the two ayllables, 
Buddha, upon his tongue, 

And with them (the word) “ refuge ™ ete. 
He has not idly passed one birth, 


Who sueceeds in having the two syllable, 
Dharma, ete. 
Who sicceeds in having the two syllables, 
Samgha, ete. 

After thie closing the Tib, adda: beom-ddan-Ados-Kyis de-skad-oes 
bhoh-stral-nae dge-slot-dog-yi rade-te boom-Idan-Adaa-kyie geude-pa-la méon- 
por betod-to: When the Blessed One had spoken thus, the Monks, rejoicing, 
greatly praised what the Blessed One head said. 

Instead of this closing the Chin. has: 4B fF 2 # BG, BE st 
HRRGTSS.—- DARKE REM ii zB: 
When the Buddha had spoken this sGtra, the crowd of Bhilsua, the god 
fakra, and others, altogether a large company, rejoiced. Having received 
it in faith, they departed paying him homage. 


ON COMPOUNDS OF THE TYPE GOGHNA AND GAVISTI 


J.D, L. pe Vares 
Urnnonr, Honnann, o. rT. OarextaL Sewirarr, Bors, Goimant 


THe Hixpv prammarians call those compounds tatpurusa, in 
which the first member is a substantive word—noun or pronoun or 
substantively used adjective—standing to the other member in the 
telation of a case dependent on it (Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, 
§ 1263). The Indian name, itself an example of genitive- 
dependence, is generally applied to all case-relationa with the 
exception of the vocative: nom. mayobhi, “being a blessing”; 
ace. goghnd, “slaying cows”; instr. indragupla, “ protected by 
Indra”; dat. gohita, “ good for cattle”; abl, farangacafcalatara, 
“more restless than the waves”; gen. dvijottama, “foremost of 
Brahmans”; loc. Yudhisthira, * steadfast in battle.” 

The following treatise deale exclusively with those faipurusa 
compounds, ons part of which is a verb or a verbal noun. French 
grammarians denominnate them very appropriately “ composés a 
rection verbale.” 

The following compounds belonging to this class may be selected 
from Rgveda L. 1-60. As u rule, they will be quoted in declined 
forms as they occur in the hymns. 

1. I. rivijam, “offering in due time”; ratnadhdtamam, 
“most wealth-bestowing-” 7. désivastar, “shining in the dark- 
ness.” 8. gopim, “protector of cows.” 

2. 2. aharvidah, “knowing the (right) time.” 3. sémapttaye, 
“the drinking of soma.” 8. rtdvrdhav, “rejoicing in justice”; 
rlaspré4, “ maintaining the law.” 

8. 1. pirubhujd, “much enjoying.” 5. vtprajitah, “incited by 
priests.” 7. carsanidhyto, “supporter of mankind.” 8, aptirah 
(dpas +- tur), * forwarding the work.” 

4. 1. suripakyinim, “creating beautiful forms’; ygodiihe, 
“milking cows.” 2. somapdh, “ drinking soma,” godd, “ giving 
kine.” 4. vipagcitam (of doubtful meaning). 7. mandaydtsakham, 
“rejoicing his friends”; yajfiagriyam, “adorning the sacrifice”; 
npmddanam, “man-rejoicing.” 
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§& 1. tiémavahasah, “ offering songs of prise.” 5. sulapdone, 
“ drinking soma.” 7. girvanafs, “ enjoying hymus.” 

6. 2. nrvdiesd, * bringing heroes.” 6. vidédvasum, “finding 
wealth (for others).” 

7. 2. vacoytijd, “ obeying orders.” 

8. 2. musgtihatydyd, * hand to hand fight.” %. somapitamah, 
“most soma-drinking.” 10. sémaptiaye, “drinking of soma,” 

9. 8. sahasrasdlamam, * bestowing a thousand gifts.” 

10. 3. kaksyapra, “filling the belt (— well fed)”; somapd, 
*somadrinking.” 5. purunissidhe, “ much performing.” T. tedda- 
fam, “given by you." 10. havanasratam, “ hearing the invoca- 
tion’; sahasrasdfamam, “ bestowing a thoasand gifts’ 11. eshas- 
rasdm, “receiving a thousand gifts.” 

ll, 2. <é>parijitam, “not defeated by others.” 

12. 2. havyavéham, “forwarding the oblation (to the gods).” 
6. havyavdd, “ forwarding the oblation (to the gods).” 7. amivacd- 
tanam, “warding off disease.” 9. devdvitaye, “ entertamment of 
the moda.” 12. depih dtibhir, “ invocation to the gods.” 

13. 3. haviskftam, “ preparing the oblation.” 4. ménurhilah, 
“consecrated by men or Manus.” 5. ridvidho, “rejoicing in 
justice.” 9. mayobhuvah, “being # blessing.” 

14. 1. sémapilaye, “the drinking of soma.” 4. comigddah, 
“being in the bowl.” 6. manoytijo, “ obeying willingly’; séma- 
pitaye, “the drinking of soma.” 7, ridefdho, “rejoicing in justice.” 
R, tidsuthrti, * the vdsatkyti.” 9. usarbiidhalt, “ rising at daybreak.” 
Ii. mdnurhito, “consecrated by men or Manus.” 

15. 2. ratnadhd, “bestowing wealth.” 7. dravinodd, “ be- 
stowing wealth.” 8. dravinodd, “ bestowing wealth.’ 9. dravino- 
dih; “bestowing wealth.” 10. drévinodo, “ bestowing wealth,” 
11. yajfiavthasd, “ conducting the oblution (to the goda).” 1, 
yajianir, “conducting the sacrifice.” 

16. 1. sémapitaye, “the drinking of goma.” 2. ghrtasmivo, 
“dripping with ghee.” 7. Ardisprg, “heart-moving.” 8. ertrahd, 
“killer of Vrtra”; sémapitaye, “ the drinking of goma.” 

17. 4, vajaddyndm, “ strength-giving.” 5. sahasraddondm, 
“ hestower of a thousand gifts.” 

18. °%. anivahd, “warding off disease”; vasuvif, “finding 
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wealth (for others)”; pustivirdhanah, “growth-promoting.” 
%. wipascitah (meaning doubtful). 8&8 Aaviskrtim, * preparing 
of oblation.” 9. sidmamakhasam, “fighting for his seat (in 
Heaven).” | 

19. 1. gopithdya, “ protection (go + pa).” 

20. 1. ratnadhdlamah, “ most wealth-bestowing.” 2. vacoytija, 
“ obeying orders,” 

21. 1. (simam) somapdtama, “most soma-drinking” 3. 
somapd, “ soma-drinker”; sémapitaye, “the drinking of soma.” 

22. 2. divispfsa, “touching the sky.” 7%. nrciksasam, * man- 
observing.” 9, sdémapitaye, “drinking of soma.” 18. gopd, 
“ protector.” 

23. 2%. divispfsd, “touching the sky.” 8. manojiivd, “ quick as 
thought.” 4. sémapitaye, “the drinking of soma.” 5. rtavédhav, 
“rejoicing in justice.” %. sémapitaye, “the drinking of soma.” 
10. somapitaye, “ the drinking of soma.” 

24. 5, bhigabhaktasya, “bestowed by Bhaga.” 8. hrdayavi- 
dhas, “ pierced in the heart.” 

25. 4. wisyaistaye, “the promoting of virtue.” 

28. 7%. wijasdtama, * most booty-giving.” 

29. 1. somapd, “ soma-irinker.” 

30. 6. girvatho, “enjoying hymna” 11. sémapah, “ soma- 
drinker”; somapdvndm, “somu-drinker.” 12. somapah, “soma- 
drinker.” 

31. 3. hotrviirye, “ the choice of a sacrificer”’ 5, Y , 
“growth-promoting.” vdyatkriim, “the vdsatkrti.” 9. tanakfd,. 
“supporting body and life”” 10, tayask#t, “ strength-giving ”; 
vralapdm, “ protecting the law.” 15. svdduksadma, * sharing out 
sweets”; syonakrd, “preparing a homely place.” 16, rsikft,* 
“ inspiring the Reis.” 

32. 8. patsutahsir, “} before one’s feet”; dhigopa, * 
dian of the dragon.” had Wiech. = 

33. 2. dhanaddm, “bestowing wealth.” 3, isudhbir, “ quiver.” 
6. wrsdyddho, “ fighting agninst heroes.” 10. dhanaddes, *bestow- 
ing wealth” 14. nrsdhydya, “the defeating of heroes.” 15. 
kgetrajesé, “ the conquering of territory.” 

34. 3. avadyagohand, “concealing evil deeds.” 10. madhupé- 
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bhir,* soma-drinking.” 11. madhupéyam, “the drinking of soma.” 
12, vdjasdtau, “the conquering of booty.” 

35. 4. virdedt, “ defeating heroes.” 

36. 2, sahovfdham, “strength-promoting.” 8. gdvigtisu, 
‘“<hattles’ 9. devariéamah, “pleasing the gods.” 10. havyavdhana, 
“conducting the oblation (to the gods)”; dhanaspflam, “ carrying 
off booty.” 16. asmadhrik, “our enemy.” 19. rldyata, “son of 
cosmic order.” 

_ 3%. 1. rathestibham, “ speeding onward in his car” or “ bril- 
liant in hia car.” 

38. 9. udardhéna, “ water-bringing.” 

39, 10, rsidvize, * hating the Reis.” 

43. §. somaparibddho, “ scorner of the soma-oblation.” 

44. 1. usarbiidhah, “dawn-rising.” 2. hevyardhano, “con- 
ducting the oblation (to the gods). 3. bhdrjtiam, “ ray-tinged ”; 
adhwaraSriyam, “adorning the sacrifice.” 5. havyavaiana, * for- 
warding the oblation (to the gods).” &. havyovdham, “ carrying 
the oblation (to the gods).” 9. wsarbidhah, “rising at day- 
break”; sémapttaye, “the drinking of soma ™. soardfias, “aky- 
beholding” 10, visnidarsatah, “seen by everybody.” 11. rtvfjam, 
“offering in due time.” (13. Srufkarya, a remarkable compound, 
is a bahuerthi.) 14. rldvfdhah, “rejoicing im justice.” 

45. 1. yhrtaprisam, “ sprinkling ghee.” 7. rivijam, “ offering 
in due time”: sasuvifiamam, “finding wealth (for others)’; 
divistisu, “sacrifice at daybreak.” 9. sahaskrta, “made by force”; 
somapéydya, “the drinking of roma.” 

46, 2. vasuvida, “ finding wealth.” 

47. 14. riderdha, “ rejoicing in justice.” 3. rtaurdha, “ rejoicing 
in justice.” 4. rignavedasd, “omniscient.” 5. plderdha, “ rejoicing 
in justice.” 6. puruspfham, “ desired by many.” 8. odhwarasriyo, 
“adorning the sacrifice.” 

48. 2. vifvasuvide, “easily all-conquering.” 12. somapitaye, 
“the drinking of soma.” 16. vigeatsri, “ all-subduing.” 

50. 2 viévicaksase, “all-beholding.” 4 jyotiskfd, “light- 
giving.” 

Si. 2, anéariksaprim, “ filling the atmosphere.” modacyttam,, 
“impelled by intoxicating drinks.” 4, gituvit, “finding a way.” 
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5. dasyuhalyesu, “the killing of the Dasyus.” 6. Sugnahidtyesu, 
“the killing of Suga”; dasyuhatydya, “the killing of the Dasyus.” 
7. somapithdya, “the drinking of soma.” 10. manoyiija, “ obeying 
willingly.” (14. afvayir, ete. ef, Whitney, § 1178. ¢-) 

De. 1. svarvidam, “finding (the way to) Heaven” havanc- 
syidam, “ speeding towards the sacrifles.” 2. nadirflam, “holding 
back the streams.” 9, nrsiico, “assisting heroes,” 

53. 1. dravinodésu, “ beatowing wealth” 2. Sikeanardh, © en- 

riching mankind”; <d><not>kimakursanah, “neglecting the 
Wishes.” 3, purukyd, “doing much” 6, vrtrahdlyesu, “the 
killing of Wrira.” 11, devagopih, “ guardian of the Goda. 
_ 62 9. ddridugdhas, “milked with the adri’’ camisidah, 
“being in the bowl”; indrapdnah, “ drunk by Indra,” vasudéydya, 
“the bestowing of wealth.” 10. (apdm) dhaninahvaram, “the 
vault containing (the waters)" (Ludwig). 11. sévrdham (hap- 
lology for Seva-vrdham), “ augmenting friendship ”; jondagal, “ de- 
feating the enemies.” 

55. 7. somapévan, “soma-drinking ”; vandanagrid, * hearing 
the praige.” 

56. 1. hériyogam, “yoked with steeds.” 9, nemannisah, “ fol- 
lowing the guidance” (Grassmann). 4. trdvrdha, * helping you:” 

58. 1. sahojd, “born by force.” 3. rayisdl, “conquering wealth.” 

59. 6. erirahdnam, “ killer of Vitra? 

60. 3. rivijo, “ offering in due time,” 5. vajembhanrém, “bring- 
ing booty.” 


The above quoted examples, being selected by careful reading 
from the hymns at issue, are an almost complete enumeration of 
the compounds of this formation in Reveda I. 1-60, We will now 
consider the examples thus collected from several points of view. 
Sometimes, comparison with analogous forms in classical Sanskrit: 
will be desirable. In order to have at hand sufficient material for 
comparison, I will first quote the principal compounds of this class 
to be found im two episodes of the Mahibhirata, Savitri and Nala. 
They will be given in alphabetic order without tranelation. 

andaja, arindama, agvattha, atmaja, Gmajaya, atmaprabha, 
Gpaga, aryajusia, asirvdda, wraga, rivij, kamavdsin, kasthabhaia, 
Kimkare, kulodeaha, krtakrtya, khaga, Khagama, gurubhakta, 
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jaladagama, taniiruha, tepovrddha, dandadhdrana, divikera, divi- 
spr, dharmavrtti, dhydnayoga, namaskara, naravdhin, ndmadheya, 
nisikara, pancna>ga, payodhara, poramtapa, paraga, punyakrt, 
punyahavdcana, prasidaja, pripaystra, priyavdda, pritikara, 
brahmacarya, brahmacarin, brahmavid, bhayamkara, bhaydvaka, 
bhujamga, manuja, mahidhara, mahibhrt, manada, yatkrte, yau- 
vanastha, lokapala, vasudhd, vasundhara, vidhidrsta, vihaga, vi- 
hamga, siroruha, Silavrddha, satyavie, satyavadin, samtdnakara, 
svayambhi, svastha, svairavytta, havyardhana, hahakira, haha~ 
bhitta, hitdSraya. 

Case-dependence. In most of these compounds, the substantive 
word i# in au accusative relation to the verb element, as is the 
ease in the words goghna and gdvisti, which have been chosen as 
standard-types for the present treatise. It will therefore not be 
necessary to examine the numerous examples of this type sgain. 
But as instances of the other cnses are not 80 abundant, we will 
consider them here separately. 

Nominative, The only Vedic examples are mayobhi, in which 
mayas is predicate, and manoju, elliptic for “ quick as thought,” 
German, “ gedankenschnell.” Besides, in the difficult form dhari- 
nahvaram (54. 10), dharuna ig perhaps in apposition to hvaram, 
but the meaning of the whole word ig too obsenre to allow any 
certain analysis. Among our classical forms, examples of nomtina- 
tive-relation ure: asvattha, dpagd, kasthabhate, jaladagama, 

naydird, svayamdhi, svastha. This nominative-depandence 
“heen overlooked by Whitney, who leaves it unmentioned in 


§ 1265. 

Instrumental. Examples- of instrumental dependence in the 
Veda are: viprajateh, vacoyiija—this adjective is used in a literal 
sense, “yoking themselves by order (not by force)”; vacas there- 
fore should be understood as instrumental rather than dative— 
tvddatam, <&>parajilam, ménurhitah, manoyijo, bhagabhaklasya, 
bhdrjikam, visvédaréatah, sahaskrla, purusprham, madacyitam, 
ddridugdhis, indrapdnah, hériyogam, sahoj. And in the Mahi- 
bhirata: andaja, aimaja, dimaprabha, dpaga, dryajusta, wraga, 
kamavasin, gurubhakta, taporrddha, prasidaja, pan<na>ga, bhu- 
jamga, manuja, vidhidrsta (or locative?), Slavrddha, svairarrtia 
(or locative?). The instrumental relation is frequent in com- 
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bimations with passive participles: In compounds with the verb 
jan, andaja, etc., the first part may be taken also as an ablative, 

Dative, No case of dative relation is to be found among our 
examples either in the Vedic or in the Epic language. This proves 
that dative dependence js rare as compared with the other case 
relations, 

Ablative. As we have observed above, compounds with the verb 
jan may be considered to have their nominal element either as. 
ablative or instrumental forms. In pafsutahgir, patsuteh is an 
ablative form with locative meaning (Whitney, §1098'b). Tha 
compound belongs rather to the class of karmadharaya compounds, 
the first part being, properly speaking, an adverb. Patsugir would 
be a tatpurusa. In yatkrte, quoted from the Mahabharata, yat is 
explained as a genitive by the Indian grammarians, but I am rather 
inclined to feel it as an ablative. 

Genitive. Here we must make the same remark as for the dative 
(see above), 


Locatwe. The locative relation can be felt in: rtvijam, désd- 
raslar, camisidah, usarbidhah, Ardispfg, patsutahsir (see under 
ablative), rathestibham, divistisu, and hrdayitvidhas (or accnsa- 
tive?) In the Mahibhirata we have: rtwij, khaga, khagama, tani- 
ruha, divisprs, dharmavrtti, yauvanastha, vidhidrsia (or instru- 
mental?), titaga, siroruha, svairavrita (or instrumental P),. Aitd- 
éraya, . 

From several examples it appears that the caee-relation cannot 
always be strictly determined. . 

Number, With the exception of patsulahsir, the noun part is 
always in the singular, even when it expresses an idea of plurality. 

Gender, The nominal parts can bo masculine (somapdh), femi- 
nine (nadivrt), or neuter (wayaskFt), 


_ Structure and accent. According to Whitney, § 1269, the adjec- 
tive compounds, having as final member an uninfleeted rmot—or if 
ending with a short vowel, mostly with an additional {—are very 
numerous. They are accented on the root: rivijam, rainadhdia- 
mam, gopém, aharvidah, rtiterdhar (voe.), rlaspréa (voc.), puéru- 
bhuya (initial yoe.), carsanidhrto (voe.), aptiras, goduhe, somapih 
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(yor.), godd, yajnagriyam, vacoytijd, somapilamah, sahasrasita- 
mam, kakgyapré, somapd (voe.), purunissidhe, havanasrutam, 
sohasrasitamdm, sahasrasim, havyaviham, havyavdd, havisgkf- 
tam, rtarfdho, mayobhivah, camisidah, manoytijo, plavfdho, 
usarbidhah,. ratnadhd, dravinoda (etc.), yajianir, ghrtasmivo, 
hrdispry, vrirahé, Ausijak, amtrahd, vasuvit, vipascitas (7), ratna- 
dhdiamah, vacoyuja, somapatama, somapd, divispfsa, gopa, divs 
spria, manopivd, rtavrdhav, hrdayividhas, vdjasdiamd, sptma- 
pa (voo.), sémapah (initial voo.), somapah (voc.), fanthfd, vayas- 
kft, vratapdm, syonakfd, rsikrt, patsulahsir, dhanadim, wudhiar, 
dhanadim, vrsiytidho, madhupébhir, virdsdt, sahovfdham, devart- 
tamah, dhanasprtam, asmadhrik, rathesubham, reiduige, somapari- 
bddho, usarbidhah, adhwarasriyam, havyavdham, usarbiidhaly, 
svardréas, rivijam, rtdvfdhah, ghrlaprisam, rt efjam, vasuvittamam, 
wasuvida, rlderdha (voc.), riderdha (voe.), rldppdha (voe.), puri 
sprham, adhvarasriyo, visealura, pisvasuvido, jyotiskfd, antarik- 
saprim, madacydtam, gitunit, manoyuja, svarcidam, havanasyd- 
dam, nadivftam, nrsico, dravinodésu, purukyd (yoo.), camisddas, 
Serdham, janisal, randanagriid, nemannisah, todopdhd, sahojd, 
rayisd!, ertrakdnam, rtvijo—Two compounds from this series are 
not necented on the verbal root, ééordh and tvderdh, From gop, 
we have denigopa and dhigopé, both showing that the original sense 
of gopt being obliterated, it was no longer felt as a compound. 
These worde, therefore, are single compounds aa to meaning, double 
compownds as to formation. In later Sanekrit, gop being simply 
taken as “guardian,” a verbal root gup “to guard” was made 
from it by retrograile derivation. For patsutaksir 2ee above. 
Superlatives of adjective compounds formed with the roots dha, pl, 
vid, vt and s@ (san) are frequent. Somapdtamah in one instance 
is accompanied by sémam as internal object (sémam somapi- 
famak). In purunissidh and somaparibddh, the verb iteelf is com- 
hined with a prefix; the accent remains on the verb, detail omitted 
by Whitney. In vifrasurid, the werb is accompanied by au 
adverb. Case forms of the nouris are distinct in divisprg, Ardispry, 
and rathesibk, The root-stems have a middle or passive value in: 
maiacyiit, vacoytj, manoytij, and hpdayiwidh. 

Among our classical examples, root-compounds are: andaja, 
aérattha, dimaja, dimaprabha, apagd, urage, révij, Khaya, divisprs, 
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pannaga, piraga, punyakrt, prasidaja, brahmavid, bhujamga, 
manuja, mahibhrt, méinade, yauvanastha, vasudha, vihaga, sat- 
yavic, satyasandha, svayambiei, evastha. 

Having thus examined the root compounils, we pass to those 
formed with verbal derivatives in -w, both of ection and of agency. 
They are accented on the tinal syllable (Whitney, § 1270), and ef. 
(ryoropres.  Wedic examples are: gopithdya, udavdhéna, and 
vdjambhardm; ksetrajesé ends in -sd, and hdriyogam is accented 
a6 if it were a ‘compound with ordinary adjectives ; the verb root 
hasa passive meaning. Vajambhand shows a case-form of the noun. 
Tn the Mahabharata we have: arinduma, dimajaya, asirvada, kim- 
kara, kulodvahea, khagama, jaladigama, taniiruha, dhydnayoge, 
namaskara (vrddhi!), nigakara, payodhara, paramtapa, priyavada, 
prittkara, bilabhdve, bhayamkara, bhaydvaha, mahidhara, lokapdla, 
tasundhard, sroruha, samtinakara, svabhava, hihdhara (vpddhi!), 
and hitésraya. Many roots chow guna strengthening, The wrddhi 
strengthening of kr has escaped Whitney. Case forms of the nouns 
are frequent, 

We now pass to compounds in -ana, with the accent on the radical 
syHable, according to Whitney, § 1271. Our Vedic examples nrmd- 
danam, amiracdionam, pustivirdhana, and havyavdhano are in 
perfect harmony with this rule. Avadyagohana is vocative and 
ékdmakarséana is accented on the negation. In the Mahabharata 
we have: dandadhdrana, punyahavitcana, and havyrudhana, 

The action nouns in -ya (Whitney, §1213) are represented 
among our Vedic compounds by hotrriirye, nrsdhydya, madhupe- 
yam, vosudéyiya, somapéyiya, dasyuhdtyesu, Susnahdtyesu, vytra- 
Adtyesu, all with regular accent on the roots, and dasyuhafyiya 
with an irregular secent. Epic examples are krtakrtya, ndia- 
dheys,and trakmacarya, In the Veda wo have found one example 
of the corresponding feminine construction in yd, viz., muglthatyd, 
which gives rise to no particular remark. 

Compounds made with the passive participles in -fa or -na have 
the secent of their first member (Whitney, 81278). Vedie: 
vipraytiah, trddatam, dpardjitam, minurhitah, bhégabhaktasya, 
wifedderiatah (but: vigva), sahaskria (yor), and ddridugdhas. 
Classic: dryajusta, kasthabhite, gurubhakta, tapovrddha, yatlerte, 
vidhidrsta, Stlavrddha, svairavrtta, and hahabhita, 

Compounds with derivatives in -fi have the necent of the first 
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member (Whitney, § 1274). Vedic: sémapitaye, dendvitaye, devd- 
hatibhir, wasatkrti, haviskrti, vésyaigtayo, vdjasdtau, gavistisu, 
divigttgu. Classic; dharmaprtts. . 

jompounds with a derivative with -in as final member have— 
as in all other cases—the accent on the -in (Whitney, $1275). 
There is no example of this type in our Vedic collection. In the 
Muhibhirata we have: kdmardsin, naravdhin, brahmacirin and 
salyavddin. 

Compounds in -yan have the accent on the radical syllable of 
the final member (Whitney, $1277). Vedie: somapdvndm, sula- 
pivne, tajaddinam, somapdvan (voc.). 

In Vedic Sanskrit we have the following formations in -as: 
visvavedasd (voe.), visedcaksase, stémavdhasak (initial voc.), 
girvanah (voc.), nrvdhasd, yajiavahesd (voc.), sidmamakhasam, 
and npcdksasam. In these instances we can come to no. definite 
conclusion converning the place of the accent. 

Finally, we have the isolated cases désfvastar, a nomen agentis 
in the vocative; indrapaindh with derivative in -na; bhdrjikam, 
which may be taken as a karmadidraya compound; seddhul-sidma, 
for which eee Whitney, and suriipakrinim with derivative in -tnd. 
The adver) su is added at the beginning, otherwike than in 
pifvasuvut. 

Tn all the examples we have hitherto examined, the nominal part 
precedes the verb, as in the Greek ixréfvyor. In many instances, 
the first part ahows a case-form. Sometimes, when the nominal 
part ends in a, ¢, or u, these vowels appear as 4, i, or i, for instance, 
in Aydayividhas. This vowel strengthening in Vedie compounds 
corresponds to similar vowel lengthening in the Homeric dialect, 
t. gus Impepios (but Wepedés), brmpddvor (but bydpogoe) ; this: has 
leen brought about by metrical requirements. 

Among our Vedic examples three compounds have still to be 
mentioned which differ from the others in as much as they begin 
with the verbal part (Greek dpxtxaxos); vit, mandaydisakham, 
vidadvasuh, and siksinaréh. The two first are participial com- 
pounds, treated by Whitney, § 1909. Ménurhitah stands alone in 
this respect that the noun part is a stem in -us with a sandhi- 
ending in -r. ‘The words: dpartjifam, dkamakarsanah and 
pannaga are karmadkéraya-compounds, containing a fafpurusa. 

Whitney’s grammar hes been referred to several times in this 
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article, It is an excellent work of Eteat practical value, as many 
others have felt before me. While engaged on this trentise, T 
often have admired the great accuracy of this best of all Sanskrit 
grammars. A slight objection only might be made to his treatment 
of the Vedic part. For the analysis of the Rgveda he hes used 
Grassmann’s Wérterbuch rather than. the Veiic text itself (see 
Preface), in consequence of which he has sometimes not sufficiently 
considered the linguistic matter in its syntactic coherence. Thus, 
for instance, he has not mentioned the fact that compounds, some- 
times being no longer felt as such, have taken the meanings and 
functions of non-compound words. ‘The true value of gopdm ‘in 
gopdm rlésya sppeurs better from the text than from a dictionary. 
Professor Lanman has said that the dictionary of Grassmann stands 
next in importance for Vedic studies to the Vedic text itself. 
Grassmann’s work, therefore, ia of great value, but it cannot exempt 
the author of a grammar from consulting the text itself 


[Enirontat, Nore —The present editor saw this article for the frat time 
in final page proof. Of many matters on which he would differ from the 
author, he can mention only one or two. Pago 173: dowdgopa aud 
thivopt are of course bahwerthia. Surely no one who knows the Indra- 
Vrtra. myth can doubt that the watera of 1.32.11 (so; vorrect’ reference 
ou p. 108) “have the dragon ag puardian,” that is aro gunrded by the 
dragon"; “ guurdians of the dragon " makes simple nonsense. ‘The author's 
mistrauslation creates an imaginary difoulty-—P. 174: pamaskdra end 
Adhdkare nre not noun ecompuunds at all (sot irom namag and Adhd + 
a fot hrc), but primary derivatives of the compownd verbs namuurkr 
und Adhd-kr, The “erddhi™ did’ not" earape Whitney"; it ‘iw covered 
by Whitney § 11484, f; for the verbal composition see Whitney, $$ 1001- 
1004. One might as well exelaim over the "vpddhi”™ jn upakdre or 
domakdro, which ta of precisely the same origin.—P, 170 I think the 
author misunderstanda Whitney's Preface {p, yi), Whitney naturally 
ued Grawmann in collecting materials, pa everyone elae does; but « 
careful student of bis Grammar would hardly suppose that he blindly 
followed Grassinagn's (or anyone else's) interpretations withunt referring 
to the original texta—F EL] ) 
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Bahbylonisches-assyrisches Glossar, Von Cann Bexonp, Nach dem 
Tode des Verfassers unter Mitwirkung von Angie Brzown 
zum Druck gebracht von ALBRECHT Gérze. Heidelberg: 
Car, Winver, 1926. vii-- 243 pp. large Svo. Price 30 
marks, bound, 


Several years hefore the war, Professor Bezold of Heidelberg 
began work, with the aid of the Heidelberg Academy of Sciences, 
on a new Assyrian Dictionary, planned on a monumental scale. 
Tha eoming of the world war chowed that there was little hope 
of completing the original undertaking, certainly not in the life- 
time of the editor. 

When it became evident that the great plan of the Assyrian 
Dictionary could not be executed, Bezold determined to prepare & 
glossary, containing the gist of his material, and had suceeeded in 
practically completing it at the time of his death, Nov. 21st, 1922. 
He had intended, ns Dr. Gutze tells us, to begin the printing of 
the book in the same year, subjecting it to a renewed examination 
‘and revision, unhappily prevented by his death. THis brilliant 
pupil, Dr. Albrecht Gotze, shouldered the very heavy responsibility 
of editing the orphaned manuscript. Under the circumstances, he 
had to be content with careful revision of the orthography, and 
the addition of words and meanings found in the publications of 
Ebeling, Gadd. (The Fall of Nineveh), Langdon, Lautner, Lewy, 
Meissner, San Nicolo, Smith (Babylonian Historical Texts), 
Thompson (The Assyrian Herbal), Thuresu-Dangin (Riluels 
aceadiens), and Weiduer. With two exceptions Bezold was not able 
to incorpornte anything published after 1917. This will explain 
the nature of the work. Basing it upon the older lexicographers 
and his own incomplete collections, Bezold proceeded to collect all 
the material then available in translated texts, but:made no effort 
to penetrate into the obscurities of untranslated documents, owing 
to the impossibility of completing such # task. Bezold has also 
used the material found in the philological journals, at least up to 
ahoub 1917, as is illustrated by the fact that he has even included 
the reviewer’s explanation of dallalu as “ tat,” published in O52. 

i vii 
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16 (1913), 213. This idea is probably wrong (cf. the reviewer in 
Revue d'Assyriologie, 1919, p. 180 7.), but its inelusion ahows the 
apirit of the scholar, who was not like his great contemporary, 
Delitzsch, who seldom troubled himself about the ideas of other 
met, 

On the other hand, while Delitzech penetrated deep into the 
understanding of the Assyrian texts, and analyzed the meanings 
of words with an unequalled sureness of method, Bezold was 
always rather helpless in this direction, and his Glossar shows his 
deficiencies in magnified form. A few illustrations will make aur 
meaning clearer. P. 32b we find “ eldahhu, éldaggu Weide( 7); 
Peitsche( ?);” while a little below we hava “ Wiaggu Citrone(?);” 
and on p. 73a we have “istahhu, iHahhu Peitsche.” ‘There are no 
cross-references. One can easily imagine Delitzsch’s reaction to 
this sort of thing, as well as the effect upon the mind of the philo- 
logically innocent student. The treatment of verbs is sometimes 
extremely inconsistent, not to bay confused. The most amazing 
collections of significations are often piled up under a single stem; 
drastic illustrations are found under “ wasdru, adiru, masdiru”’ 
(p- 755), where the stems wir ( $5) and war (4 ) are hopeless! 
confused, and under mana (p. eis where Bae “ta count 
and minii, “to love”? (for etymology ef, ATS, $4. 231) are com- 
bined, There is no reason for identifying abdtu (72, by partial 
assunilation, as well-known) with abdlu (k=), as is done on pp. 
fb-10a. Worse, however, is the extraordinary confusion between 
the stems “fabagu, fabtqu” (p. 130b) and fabaku (p, 291b),} 
where we should haye only tabjqu ($b) and tabéku, “pour out, 
heap up (by complementary antiphrasi *).” As a result nathaku, 
“mountain: stream,” appears under both stems end the derivatives 
are hopelessly confused. Such words. as tibku, tikbu, “layer,” 
and nathaktu, “cataract,” belong exclusively with tabdku, In the 
list of books used, by the way, the Huitiams campagne de Sargon, 
Where the word nathaktu first oveurs, is not mentioned at all, 


‘The verb tabdbu js Properly a secondary formation from the [* form 
of abéhw, like taddbu, takdiu, taddlu, etc. | | 
"For the meaning of this expression, which the reviewer tolned some 
yan sp ot JAS 4, 223, and especially AJSL 34. 221, 939, B5%, and 
on 
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though a number of words from it (so biuru,* p. 136b) are in- 
cluded, An illustration of the opposite tendency, the separation 
of words which belong together, is found on p, 228a, where parsu, 
“ Heiligtum,” is distinguished from parsu, “rite, custom, ordi- 
nance,” though the former is simply Witzel’'s interpretation of the 
very same material on which the second set of meanings is based 
by practically all other acholars. 

This brings us to the principal feature of the book: the use of 
matter from all sources without any references, It will be a good 
thing to compel students to go through the literature in search of 
obscure words and meanings, but it is to be feared that Bezold’s 
dictionary will continue to perpetuate all sorts of false inberpreta- 
tions and words which do not exist, just as Muss-Arnolt's Assyrian 
Dictionary has during the past two decades, "The latter, however, 
¢arried its own antidote, since it gave full references, and made it 
possible for every serious student to cheek its statements, 

Without attempting to be exhaustive, the reviewer will give a 
few more of the important omissions and corrections which he has 
noticed in a rather rapid perusal of the @lossar. 

Page Ya: The stem “(wa'asu), a esu, ma'dsu," “be little, want- 
ing, needy,” is identical with emésu, “be in need” (p, dil), as 
the reviewer has pointed out, with the etymology (Heb. Pr) 
in a note on the Old Babylonian recension of the Atrahasis Myth, 
AJSL, 40. 135. The. correct infinitive form is ewégu, and not 
we'asu. On the same page we have the correct form of wrru, 
“livht, day,” given as tira, which is connected with ’ér, “light” 
instead of with Arab, hurr, “bright, free.” In general, the ety- 
mological part of the hook is exceedingly weak. 

bh: For dru, “watery gulf, oean,” ef. RA 16. 178, where the stem 
fru Arab. gara, yagiru, “to inundate,” hes been demonstrated 
in the inseriptions of Hammurabi. The verb amdru has nothing 
to do with an imaginary éru==Heb. Ty, “to be blind,” but 
tneans “to cover, veil” —= yo, 88 shown RA 16. 1824, and is 
not a loanword at all. . 

Ja: For abunnatu see the full discussion of the word FA 16, 
173 ff, where the meaning is shown to have been primarily 
“tnot "Arab. dinate’ and secondarily “ backbone, back.” 


* Kiurv, “ laver," is the same word as Heb, kiyyér; me JAOS 36, 239, 
and 40, 317. 
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87a: The meaning “diamond,” for elméin ie absurd, gince 
diamonds were not then known, It is based upon Arab, almés;:a 
Joan from (ireek! Haupt has happily combined elmiiu with Heb. 
haimai = Eg. hamn, “ brass”; olmaiu’ = *edmalus 

88h: The much-abused word mummu is explained as meaning 
primarily “ grandmother” (2m-umrw), whence “ancestor”! On 
p. 176e it is explained ag “water, call, ery,” and compared, es 
now popular, to Gr. Adyos. The reviewer has explained the two 
words mummu, “Indy (béltw") and “millstone,” as hoth de- 
Tived from Sum. wmti(n), mumu, with the same meanings; see 
JBL 39, 143-147. There is also s Sumerian word Wma, WHined, 
“savant,” from which wmmidnu, ummanu, “craftsman, scholar; 
is derived. . 

49b: ‘The words aninu, annu, arnu, eniinu, ennitiu are all 
treated as one word(!), derived from enénu (jin), “implore 
(forgiveness).” The unfortunate student is likely to come to the 
conviction that neither consonants nor vowels have any special 
significance in Assyrian, 

66a: Amurdinnu is still rendered “rose,” following the Inido- 
European ward. The reviewer has tried to establish the meaning 
“lotus tree,” Aral, Byte; see ZA (new series) 3. 141, At all 
events, there never were roses in the wadis of Arabin. 

8a. Bezold has n penchant for thee vowel, which he uses even 
more frequently than Jensen in KB 6,2. The heat corrective for 
the over-use of ¢ ix still ‘a perueal of Hanpt’s classical Taonegraph 
on The Assyrian E Vowel, This penchant leads him to insist on 
the spelling e#fu for iftu, “fromz’ RA 16. 178. the reviewer 
has derived itu, ultw from the Old Babylonian witty", “ differ- 
enee, discrepancy ”; the stem is wey, “to cut.” traveble in Hebrew, 
Arabic and Egyptian. 

79): ‘There is a decided contusion here between the words itu, 
pl. idéti, “side” (tem. of idu, “ hand”) ; itd, pl. ite and it (dali, 
“boundary,” FA 16, 189, note, the reviewer hus triad to dix 
tingnish them carefully. ‘There is one mistake in this treatment, 
however; ittu, pl. itfddi, “signs, marks of identity, omens,” iv 
probably not @ secondary plural of idu, idéti, bat should correctly 
he effu, «fiiti, identical with Heb, “‘andt, “intent, purpose ” 
(AJSE 41, 95 f.; 2834.) with feminine ¢ treated as ‘stem Gon- 
sonant. The relation of meanings is illustrated by Arab, ma‘nd, 
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“meaning, intent,” and Heb, ma'néh, * purpose.” The word effu 
has heen entirely overlooked by Bezold. 

88b: Here should be inserted the verb duffi, “to put (some- 
body) off? (Arab. batta’a) ; see AJSL 34. 232, n. 3. 

1028: Giiéu is“ hip, side* (RA 16. 180). 

102L: The word da’tu, “ Geldbedari, Auslagen,” should be sup- 
pressed and combined with fa’tu, “bribe, ete,” (1298). 

116: There is some confusion in treating the stem sant, 
gard. Zanimu, “to pay attention to, direct,” is naturally iden- 
tical with sendmu, “to plan” (p. 239b), which is itself simply a 
transposition of the common saméry (summuru), igmar (like 
isrim), “to plan, pay attention to” (p. 238b). For the trans- 
position cf. kasdrw, sabiru, “to dam, block,” where the interchange 
of the order of the consonants has come through the perfect iisir—= 
iskir; cf, tikbu, tibku and karmu, kamru, ete. The Arabic equiva- 
lent of samdru, with the same meaning, is dimara { 6). 

122ab: The primary force of kumi is “hold, seize”; there is 
only one stem, as shown RA 16, 1811, where the word is further 
compared to Eth, haméyo, “to bind,” and Eg. fim’, “to seize.” 

123a: The originel meaning of Aamamu, is “cut, split,” 
whence “decide” (RA 16, 182). Hutammumeu actually means 
“to be eplit by fissures,” as pointed out there. 

125b:. There is no Aupipi, which must be. read Auwawa, as 
pointed out by Clay and confirmed by the discovery of the Hurrian 
form Huiwawe for Humbaba. The huwawa-humbabitu ia not an 
animal, but a labyrinth, or maze-pattern, as shown by Sidney 
Smith and Thurean-Dangin. 

126b: For the stem heradw, its meaning and its etymology cf, 
RA 16. 183 f. 

149b: Karmu, “ruin?" ia simply a transposition of kumru, 
“heap,” JAOS 36. 228, from kamdru, “pour ut, heap up.” 

162b: The stem “lafdi-w, with its derivatives litku, Mtiktu, 
maltakiu (TAOS 36. 230.), shonld be inserted. 

1638. The forms ma’i, me‘i are hypothetical, and the word 
aritin (called a plural of ma’d,) is probably not connected with 
Heb. mé‘im, * intestines, bowels,” at all; cf. RA 16. 176. 

180b: Insert maréhu, “to spoil (of grain)"; see AJ8L 34. 232. 

lfja: For the reviewer's view that maitekal means “hemp, 
hashish,” see ZA (new series) 5. 159, 
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“00a: Under “ninfanagu Messrohr” there should be some 
reference to ginindanaggu on p. 100a. And why the curious 
divergence in orthography? é 

205b: RA 16. 18640, the reviewer has made the meaning “to 
swell” probable:for narabu. 

#10a: Just whet the student will make out of saddinw, witinu, 
suddinnu, etc., with the meanings “ Eule(?); Dvichselende(?); 
(unteres?) Kleidungsstiick,” is doubtful. Certainly he is not in- 
formed specifically that the three meanings belong to three differ- 
ent words. 

217a: The word dapru dos not mean * akin,” nor is it con- 
nected with sapparu,“ ibex,”’ but it is “arse, rump ” == Arab, tafr, 
with the same meaning, as proved RA 16, 193. On Pp. 283, éapre 
is mentioned fwice with reference each time te sapru. 

21%b: Insert sarihu, “to sag, collapse” (RA 16. 182, n. 3; 
Altorientalische Bibliothek, Vol. I, p. 53, m. 12). 

224a: Pisnugi means properly “fool”; see RA 16, 188. 

“406: Why is gd'v rendered “to dung,’ instead of “to vomit *? 

vida: For guiiplu, quiuplu, “slough of a serpent,” which is 
omitted, see RA 16. 1894, and AJSL 36, 278. The reviewer's 
discovery has been nceepted by Meissner, Babylonion und Aassyrion, 
Vol. I, pp. 150, 196, 284, 

“45a: It ig very questionable whether the new orthography, 
gepru, gepertu, for kibru, kibratu will commend itself generally. 
The reviewer does not believe it. 
| 264a: The common ward rittu, “leg, foot” (cf. AJSL 34, 236, 
n. 1), seems fo be entirely missing, and is not even found under 
laktu, the old reading. 

293a: Taiime is “uterine brother,” i, €,, brother from the same 
mother: of. RA 16, 199. 

The ‘preceding illustrations will show that the Glossar remains 
very much of 4 torso, and an unfiniched torso as well, We owe 4 
great deal to the editor, Dr. Gotze, who has shouldered the thank- 
less task of bringing it ont, knowing well that the resnlt would 
in any case be severely criticized. Tt is to be hoped that his ex- 
planation of the manner in which he proceeded with his part of 
the work, as given in the preface, will prevent any unjust comments 
from being made at his expense. = 
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Die Wanderungen der Hebricr im 3. und 2. Jahvtausend v. Chr. 
Von. Anton Jimnv. [Der Alte Orient, Band 24, Heft 2.] 
Leipzig: Hivnrcns, 1924. 32 pp. 


The wuthor of this brochure is « professor in the University af 
Breslau, who is well known to all students of the Old Testament 
for his books dealing with the relation between Israel and the 
Ancient Orient, His Altorientalischer Kommentar rum Alten 
Testament (1923) is a very useful collection of materials from the 
inscriptions, arranged as a corpus of glosses and illustrations. 
The enthusiasm which Jirku feels for the Old Testament because 
of its literary and spiritual pretminence is effectively demonstrated 
by his excellent little book, Das Alte Testament im Rahmen der 
Altorientalischen Kulturen (1926), His critical position may be 
defined as moderate, between that of Sellin and Kittel. In his 
attitude toward the relation between Israel and the surrounding 
peoples, Jirku resembles Béhl very closely. 

In the study before us Jirku studies the problem of the early 
migrations of the Hebrews in the light of the new Hittite and 
Old Babylonian references to the Habiru. Since his book was 
written new material of first-class importance has come to light 
in the Kirktik tablets being edited by Chiera and Speiser. Jirka 
ranges himself with the majority, which secepte the equation 
Habiru—‘Ibri, It is true that such competent. philologists as 
Dhorme and Landsberger have recently declared themselves against 
the identification, but it is interesting to note that their reasons 
are historical, not philological. The reviewer has expressed him- 
salf on the subject, with a full philological defense of the equation, 
JBL 43. 389-392, » discussion which supersedes ‘his earlier and 
briefer treatments. His results are in some respects strikingly 
similar to those of Jirku, though the latter emphasizes the fact 
that the Hebiru were nearly always mercenaries, while the re- 
viewer streaaed their nomadic character. Jirku is probably correct 
in laying emphasis upon the curious fact that the Habira eo com- 
monly appear as mercenary bande, but I think one can go even 
farther than he does. SA-GAZ is the equivalent, as well Imown, 
of Accadian habbatu, bandit, from habiétu, to rob, plunder, The 
derivatives Aubuldii (plural of *hubuttu) and hubutiilu mean, re- 
spectively, “tax-free property” and “condition of being tax free 
(of property).’ The natural deduction from this is that the 
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habbatu received hubuidti in return for his services, so that the 
kabbatu must have been in point of fact a mercenary, who was 
rewarded by a grant of rent-free land for himself and his retainers. 
The word SA-GAZ is, accordingly, the regular equivalent of Italian 
condottiere, in the second millennium B.C. Like the condottieri 
of the late Middle Ages, the SA-GAZ formed bands of men with. 
their wives and families, who hired themselves out to the best 
paying military chieftains, and devoted themselves to banditry 
when regular employment was not forthcoming. The SA-GAZ 
were naturally of every race, but predominantly Habirn, a fact 
which accounts for the secondary equivalence SA-GAZ == Habiru. 
The Habiru of the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries nc. bear 
Cossaean names like Harbi-tipak, Hurrian ( ?) names like Tette, 
and Assyrian hames, a3 in the case of the Habiru mentioned in 
the Kirkitk tablets. here is no reason, therefore, to suppose that 
the SA-GAZ of the time of Narim-Sin, about 2600 3, ¢., were 
Hebrews. 

The relation between the earlier adjectival form Habiru and the 
Inter Assyrian gentilic Habiré’a is precisely the same as that be- 
tween the older “Eber and the later ‘Jbri. In very much the same 
way we have in the Amara Tablets awilit Habiri and awilit 
hub(p) ai, peasants (bound to the *oil), while in later Hebrew we 
have the singulars ‘Thri and hopii, peasant freeholder; see JPOS 
6. 106-108. The Hebrew tradition makes it clear that ‘Eber repre- 
sents the Aramaean nomads of the early second millennium, #0 
the reviewer can see no reason to surrender his view that *Abir 
= Habiru is an intransitive participle meaning “nomad.” But 
sfier the Aramacan tribesmen (cf. JBL 43, 385 ff.) had become 
known throughout Mesopotamia as mercenaries, their name, Hahiru, 
supplanted the original word habbatu, as the term for *““mer- 
cenary.” It will be an interesting study to follow the indications 
of Hebrew tradition which connect the Patriarchs with the pro- 
fession of the habbatu. The role of Abraham in Gen. xiv becomes 
much clearer in this light. Most important, however, is the new 
understanding of the Hebrew settlement in Goshen, which must 
have been 2 military foundation, designed to protect the Asiatic 
frontier of Egypt, just as the Jewish colony of Yeb waa estab- 
lished by the Egyptian kings of the Saite Dynasty in order to 
protect their southern borders against the Nubians. — 
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Profestor Jirku’s treatment of the ‘pr in the Egyptian inserip- 
tions of the Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties is 
hased on Heyes. Phanetically, the equation "pr—=‘Eher is difficult, 
sinee the Egyptians of the New Empire regularly transcribe 
Semitic } by their:own 6. When Canaanite harh (Heb, /éred), 
sword, fz transcribed harp, later harp, it only shows that there was 
the same tendency for a final vowelless sonant stop following a 
consonant to become voiceless that there is in the modern Arabic 
dialect of Egypt. When the Greeks transcribed the same word 
harpé (with the Ionie vowel ending), they also heard the final 
t asap, But the b in ‘Eher is medial, and cannot have heen 
pronounced as a voiveless p. That ‘pr is nota loan in the sense of 
“Tnercenaty,” with assimilation to the Egyptian verb ‘pr, to equip, 
is indicated clearly enough by the fact that all the Egyptian troops 
of the New Empire were mercenaries of one race or another, 20 
there was no place for such a loan. The reviewer is, theretore, 
inclined to prefer hia own identification of tha ‘pr with the 
Midianite “Hy (see his discussion in the paper on the “Jordan 
Valley in the Bronze Age,” in Vol. 6 of the Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research). 

We congratulate Professor Jirku on a most valuable and stimmn- 
luting contribution to early Hebrew history, one which cannot be 
overlocked by any serious student of this fascinating subject. The 
Patriarchal Age is beginning to be illuminated by the light from 
the monuments, and the reviewer, for one, hopes that the suthor 
is able to cantinwe his researches. 

W. F, Avant. 

Jernealemt. - 


The Mysterious Kundalini. By Vasant G. Rice, Bombay: D. 
B. Tanarokevata asp Sows axp Company, 1927, Pp. iv-- 
112. Price Rs, 3/8. 


The thesis of the book is that the Coiled Serpent, Kundslint, is 
the right vagus nerve. Hatha Yoga texts, however, place her in 
the miladhare cara, in the pelvis. The pictures opposite pages 
sixteen and twenty-live, showing padmidsina and siddhasana, do not 
agree with descriptions in Hatha Foga Pradipike 1. 48 and 1. 37, 


respectively. 
Drew Theological Seminary. 


Gronce W. Baraca. 
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The Mahdbharata, for the first time critically edited by Visuxu 
8, Suxruayxar, Ph.D. Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, 1927. [Text of 1.1.1 to 1.2, 283 incl.] 
ix -+- 60 pp. 


When so many Sanskrit works of vastly less importance haye 
been satisfactorily edited, it might seem strange that we should 
have had to wait until now to see the beginnings of a critical edi- 
tion of the most famous work of all Indian literature, and the 
greatest epic of the world (in point of size at least). The reason 
is fairly familiar to all Sanskritists. The enormity and staggering 
difficulty of the task seem to place it beyond the powers of any oné 
man in an average life-time. For this reason 2 group of European 
scholars planned at one time to make an international 
of the task. The war put a quietus on this plan. After the war 
the then newly founded Bhandarkar Institute undertook the work, 
from a fresh start, hoping to make it more of a national endeavor, 
and appealing for the very large financial support needed to Indian 
severnments, princes, and men of wealth. Not as many fayorable 
responses have been received as might be desired ; but very generous 
aid has been and is being given by some, the chief of wham até 
mentioned on the cover of this brochure. The most generous of 
all, I believe, has been the Chief of Aundh, the cultivated raler of 


distinction out of all proportion to its size and wealth, 

In 1923 a “ tentative” edition of the Vinita Paryan, the fourth 
of the eighteen books of the epic, was issued bythe Institute, under 
the editorship of N. B. Utgikar. Since then the management has 
changed, and for the past two years the editor-in-chief has been 
Dr. V. 8. Sukthankar, We now have before us the first fruits of 
his labors, containing the text of (almost) the first two chapters 
(adhydyas) of the first book (Adi Parvan), with critica] apparatus 
and a short provisional foreword, It is an infinitesimal part of 
the vast text, but enough to permit a judgment of the charcter of 
the work that is being done. 

T have not only carefully studied most of the text here 
with the manuscript readings recorded; but I have also had the 
Privilege of many long personal discussions with the editor on same 
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of the problems, great and small, which confronted him. No 
advocatus diaboli could have tried harder than I to discover flaws, 
And I can aay without hesitation or reservation that in my opinion 
it would be impossible to make any =rious improvements in 
method, or successfully to attack the general results, on the basia 
of materials available at the time. Opinions will, no doubt, differ 
about details here and there. hat is inevitable; although I have 
found extremely few places where I can see any strong reasons for 
changing the text as printad. It ia possible that some now un- 
known recensions may come to light, which might compel a more 
radical revision. This seems, however, unlikely, since the editor 
and his agents have made an intensive search for manuscripts tm 
most parts of India, and the chances are that they have included 
within their purview examples of all important streams of tradi- 
tion. Yet the search should of course be continued, especially in 
out-of-the-way regions, such as Nepal, from which Sukthankar has 
been able to get hold of only one manuscript (of an apparently 
peculiar and important recension called * Maithili”) for this book. 
Kashmir, too, may yield important finds. One of the most valuable 
of Sulthankar’s results is hia establishment for the first time of a 
* Kiémiri ’ recension of the epic, represented, to be sure, among 
the manusoripts here collated, only by devandgari transcripts; no 
mannecripts in the native Kashmirian sdradé alphabet are in- 
eluded. Genuine old §arada writings are now not so easy to find; 
what are offered as such often turn out to be worthless modern 
copies of works imported into Kashmir from the south. It ia to 
be hoped that in come way the materials for the Kasmiri recension 
may be augmented by some original sdradd texts. Vor it seams 
that Sukthankar ix quite right in regarding this as on the whole 
the oldest and best recension now known. 

In the Foreword, the editor speaks of his results very moxiestly ; 
perhaps too modestly, though this is a good foult. It is no doubt 
true that the peculiar nature of Mahabharata tradition mukesa it 
exceptionally hard, even as compared with other Indian texts, to 
get at a really “original” text. To do this in all details is, we 
may grant, probably forever impossible. Yet when we consider the 
amount of oral tradition, and of contamination and blending of 
different streams, which has been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in this case, it is perhaps rather surprising to find such 


 — 
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extensive and substantial agreements as acem to exist among the 
important and significant manuscripts. To put it otherwise, while 
variations and additions are indeed countless in number, it iz 
almost-a pleasant surprise to find that, after the ‘skillful sifting 
of the editor, relatively few importané matters of doubt remain, 
We seem justified in hoping that Sukthankar’s methods will give 
us in time a text which can without much inaccuracy he considered 
fn ancestor of all extant manuscripts, That is, where a Mahi- 
bhirate text differs strikingly from it, there will be o presumption 
that that difference is secondary and late, in comparison with 
Sukthankar’s text, There is. of course, & more ultimate sense in 
which even. this text can not be ¢alled the “Ur-Mahibharata” ; 
but we shall probably never get much nearer to that desideratum. 

The present Foreword is to he superseded by a full Introduction 
at the end of the First Parvan, 11 is therefore very brief; and at 
times, unfortunately, it is lacking in clarity and power of can- 
yiction, No hint is given of the evidence for the statement (p. iv) 
that “K ” represents “ transcripts of the Kaémiri . . . veraion *; 
nor do the seven small points of agreement between (some of) the 
“K” imse., which are listed loc. cit., really * document ”* (that is, 
prove) the “ affinity of K.” Ample evidence exists, I believe, on 
both these points; it is only the phraseology, or lack of any state- 
ment; which I find unfortunate, Not all the Passages referred to 
8s prooi for statements ahont the interrelationship of versions seem 
cogent; and those statements as a whole will, T hope, gain in clarity 
and effectiveness in the final @ Introduction.” But the most im- 
portant principle for constituting the text, namely reliance on. 
agreements between the Kashmirian and Southern yersions (the 
Eashmirian being on the whole the best representative of the 
“Northern” branch), is clearly stated. and is undoubtedly sound. 
Secondary or accidental agroements between these two verisone are, 
it is certain, relatively rare and unimportant, 

Tn the Text, an attempt has been made to indicate portions 
which the editor regards us “less than certain” by a wavy Jine 
printed underneath, ‘This is a £00d device, although by ita very 
nature hard to apply strictly and consistently, as T found in using 
a similar device for thu Panchatantra, 1 should have used the 
wavy line under -aday 1, #88, oriva 1. 1226, rajfio 1. 163, dhruvam 
4.194b, yar ca 1.1968, ahuh 2. 16b (or read viduh), tha 2. 224, 
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dvijottamah 2.234, nirytiam 2.52¢ (or read nirydtni), cai 
8. 110d, ty atra 2.1524 (reading very dubions). Contrariwise I 
should not have used it, where the editor does, under -rsayo 1. 33d, 
nor in 1. bMe, 1. 19fa, and 2.44¢. In only a few enses does there 
seem to me to be decided reason for adopting other readings than 
those printed. In 2.195a tpi is eurely much better supported 
than cdtra, and in 2,138d im va rather than wi hin, 1 might 
have made different choices im some other mastances, but will men- 
tion only one. In 1. 201b einriam seem: much more likely than 
cimriam. While the manuséript readings are indecisive, [ should 
read the text: 


bhdralasya rapur hy otal satyam cinrlam eva oa 
nivantiam yatha dadhno dvipadim brihmano yatha, (etc.). 


“For this form of the (Mahi-) Bharata is Truth,—yes, and False 
hood too! (It is) like butter (the top) of sour milk, like the 
brahman (the best) of men,” ete, The crucial word is ora, It 
emphasizes a paradox. This panegyrist of the epic starts out to 
claim that it coutains everything, Having eaid that it is all 
“truth,” he feels that that ie not enough; even what is net truth 
must be claimed for it, namely, “falsehood.” Similar things oceur 
in the Upanishads and the Bhagavad Gita; cf. Gitd 10. 4 and 6, 
where God is the source of all states, including “fear and iear- 
lessness ... fame and disrepute.” Later copyists naturally gagged 
at ‘attributing “falsehood” to the epic, and substituted the 
harmless amiytam, “immortality,” for anrlam. So, at Ivast, it 
acems to me that the variant must be interpreted. It seems un- 
likely that “falsehood” (surely a fectio difficilior) would have 
been introduced secondarily hy a number of later copyists. And, 
above all, what does ena mean, if it follows amrfam? That word 
would call for no such emphatic particle! 

Mention should he made of the fact that for the first time this 
edition reduces to exactly one hundred the list of (sub-)parvans 
or chapter-groups of the Mahabhirata listed in the “Table of 
Contents,” the Parva-satngraha, 1.2, $4-69 as here numbered. The 
next verse, 1.2.70, spedike of them as one hundred in number, but 
all previous editions, and most manuscripts (if not all), exceed 
that number in the actual list. It is impossible to say confidently, 
at present, whether Sukthankar’s list wil! finally prove correct or 
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not, There are some unusually serious textual difficulties in it; 
and much will depend on how it fits the actual text of the whole 
epic when this has been critically edited. Sukthanker evidently 
feels that the number “ one hundred” in 1,2. 70 should be taken 
literally, and the preceding list made to agree with it, It would 
be surprising if there were not further difficulties in fitting the 
divisions of the epic itself to the list, Is it not, however, at least 
possible that the author of the verse only meant it as an spproxi- 
mate or “ round” number? 

Dr. Sukthankar deserves to be heartily congratulated on the 
brilliant suceess of his work. More than that, he deserves the 
active support of all Sanskritists, and of all who are interested in 
the furtherance of this supremely important work, which none 
eould do better than he. It is earnestly to be hoped that the way 
will be made easy for him to press forward towards the still distant 
goal as rapidly aa may be. 

Frixkiis Epornron. 

Yale University. 





Mose ben Maimon. Fiihrer der Unschliissigen, Ins deuteche 
tibertragen und mit erklirenden Anmerkungen yersehen yon 
Dr. Avouy Weiss. Verlag yon Furix Metnun. Leipzig, 1924. 
(Vols, If and I.) 


Dr, Weiss would have done well had he, like his predecessor 
Fiirstenthal, frankly stated on the title page that the present work 
was a trenalation of Ibn Tihbon’s Hebrew rendition, For one 
thing, he would have saved the reviewer the trouble of checking 
him np on that score. And for another, he then might gracefully 
have refrained from crossing swords with Munk—as for instance 
he does in part Bs #4, note 1i—when the latter makes any 
strictures upon Ibn Tibbon’s accuracy, Az it is, Dr. Weiss exposes 
himself unnecessarily to enfilading fire from any reviewer who 
chooses to compare his translation with the Arabic 'Text. 

Nevertheless, the translation is highly commendable for its 
happy combination of style with more than fair faithfulness to the 
text, Only hers and there does a paraphrase creep in in place of a 
translation. And only at times is the translation not quite as 
accurate as may have been desired. But Dr, Weiss is never guilty 
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of tha paraphrastic circumlocutions characteristic of the standard 
English translations of the Moreh. Nor can one find actual mis- 
understandings of the text such as are to be met with in the 
English, Also the ample “erkliirende Anmerkungen” which 
appear in the form of foot-notes the reader will find yery helpful 
and clarifying. In short, we may say without reserve that the 
present version while falling short of the incomparable Munk, is a 
distinct improvement upon the previous German translation, and 
is in # class by iteelf as compared to the Englizh. 

Considering the comparatively eminent merit of Dr. Weiss’ work, 
we regret all the more keenly to note the numerous orthographic 
errors that were allowed to remain in the Hebrew passages of this 
edition, due entirely to faulty proof correction. 


Atlantic City. H. 3. Davipowrrz, 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


At a niceting of the Exemtive Committee of the Society held in Now 
York on Dec. 9, 1027, the following resolution was passed: “ The Executive 
Committes. of the American Oriental Society hereby submits for the 
consideration of the American Counel! ef Learned Soceleties the project 
of an American School of Indo-Iranian Research, which wus approved 
by the Society at iis annual meeting in Cincinnati, April 20, 1927, and 
requosts the endorsement of this undertaking by the Americun Connell 
of Learned Societios.” 

Tt was voted: that a reserve fond of 2000, represented by the Society's 
slinres of the proferred #tock of the Chicago, Rork Island amd Pacific By. 
Co. having » par value of 22000, be established as of January 1, 1927, 
and that the income therefrom shall be used for general publication 


tae ieee 
Lint of naw members elected by the Executive Committee, Oct--Dec., 1027. 


Prof. A. E. Bigelow Mr, Frank G. Moore 
Mr. Francie J. Fendley Mrs. Gilbert M. Nichole 
Prof, Benigno Ferrario Dr. William F, Nutt 
Mr, Quentin K. Y. Huang Mr. P. Appajl Rao 


Prof. Enno Littmann Rev. Dr. Marcus Salzman 
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List of new mambers elected by the Executive Committee, February, 
Mr, Theodore Andrewa Dr. William M. MeGovern 
Mrs. Simon Bachnrach Prof. Charles D.. Matthews 
Mr. Louia Bamberger Rev. Dr. Ralph Mortensen 
Pres. Floyd H, Black Prof. Abraham A. Nemman 
Pres, James A, Blnindell Rabbi Louis 1, Newman 
Prof. Clarence Bouma Rabbi Sidney L. Regner 
Prof. Charles Gordoy Cumming Rev. Dr. Sammel Schulman 
Prof. Ernst Diez Prof. W, T. Semple 
Dr. Isract Eitan, Rabbi Harry J, Stern 
Mr. Felix Fuld Dr, Chaim ‘Tchernowits 
Prof. J.B. Judenquiat Prof, W. H. Worrell 
Mr. Samuel ©, Lamport Mr. Herrick BL Young. 


Rev, William MeGarry 


List of persone dropped by the Executive Committee from the Het of: 
members of the Soclety under the provision of By-Law VIL. 


Prof. ©. A; Brodie Brockowell Rov. John Moncure 

Mr, Alfred M. Campbell Mr, Walter A. Rosella 
Dr. F. D. Chester Prof. Willlam A, Shelton 
Mr, Benjamin Fain Rev. Hitam Hill Sipes 
Rabbi Sigmund Frey Mise Marion W. Sloexer 
Prof. Luise Hudasler Mr, J, W. Stanley 

Mr, Frank Edward Johnion Mr, Max Steinberg 

Rabbi, Samuel Koch Mr. Viadimir A. Tsanoif 
Rabbi Leon J, Liebreieh Rev. Dudley Tyng 


Mr, R..D. Messayeh 


The Executive Commities has elected ta Topresent the Society wt the 
Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists at Oxford, in Anguat 
1028, seven delegates : Profeseore Albright, Render, Breasted, W. N. Brown, 
Gottheil, Jorkson, and President Morgenstern; und two alternutea, Pro- 
feseore Chicta and Speiupr, 





PERSONALIA 


At the funeral of Profresor TALcorT Winitaws. an ex-President of the 
Society, om January 26, 1028, the Society was represented hy « committee 


Sete ct Professors Gottheil and Jackson, Dr, Bull, De, Ogden, and 
Mr. Newell, 

Professor Mareice BLooMTTErp, an ex-President of the Society and mea 
Of the lending Indelugists of the world, died in San Francisco on June 13) 
1928. A metmorial notice will he printed in» later number of the Joumw Ar 


——_ —_————— 
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MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, 1855-1928 
Fraxrim Enorrron 


Yale Usiviisitr 


Tr ig hard for one who studied under Maurice Bloomfield to 
express In print the feelings aroused by his death, To his pupils 
hw was more than a great scholar and « great teacher; tho he was, 
most assuredly, both of these. . 

A great scholar. A brilliant, searching, profound, and effective 
interpreter of the Veda. A many-sided knower of Hindu culture; 
a keen and appreciative student of all the higher aspecta of Hindu 
thought. A master of comparative and historical grammar, and of 
the science of linguistice, who illumined by his touch all the many 
favets of those subjects to which he turned his attention, 

A great teacher. Under his guidance the turgid obsvurities of 
the Rigveda acquired human warmth and romantic interest. The 
glamor of scientific and historical language-study was embodied in 
him, It is doubtful whether any human being, who once heard 
him talk on # grammatical subject, was ever after guilty of the 
stupid banality of calling grammar “dry.” Rut, to he sure, he 
humanized in the same way everything he touched. Thru the 
luminous crystal of hie mind, everything on which he. turned. it 
glowed with light. The dullest intellect could hardly fail to be 
stirred into action by him; and the keenest could always get fresh 
stimulus. 

Tn either of these two ways one would search far to find his equal. 
But it is probably the unanimous feeling of those who matured in 
his seminar—ot what may be called hie sehool—that he was more 
than that, There was an intangible, indefinable quality in him 
whieh can hardly be called by any other name than genius. By 
this is meant an element which seemed to differ in kind, rather 
than in degree, from average human mentality; which could hardly 
be understood or analyzed, still less rationally described; which 
could only be felt, directly, and as it were mystically. Ho was, in 
short, not only a great scholar and a great teacher, but a great man, 

This quality may have carried with it a certain temporary danger 
for the student. ‘The critical faculties tended to be overpowered, 
Not thru anything overbearing in Bloomfield’s own attitude. In 
his elass-room, 10 one was ever more ready to give to his humblest 
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pupil's sirey suggestions the same respectful consideration which 
went to the reasoned arguments of an academician, In other sur- 
roundings he sometimes laid down the law vigorously and even 
dogmatically, on subjects which roused his keen interest (and there 
Were many such). But in his seminar, all were to him seekers 
after truth, like himself: and it seamed never to ocour to him that 
any privileged position ought to be accorded him. Yet the sheer 
greatness of the man made it hard to stand off and exatnine him, 
or his statements, at arm’s length. One needed to get away from 
him for a time In order to realize that even he might, now and 
then, be wrong. And even after the dawning of this consciousness, 
if one came again under his personal spell, he it only for an hour 
or two, the query would inevitably be raised, whether whut had been 
taken for sun-spots in the “ dsy-maker” might not be due to 
imperfections in one’s own intellectual retina, 

Such # danger could not, however, be serious or permanent, 
hecause Bloomfield by hie own example tanght his pupila nothing 
if not independence and a critical attitude ; and Bret of all towards 
himself and his own ideas It was not his habit ‘to prepare in 
udvanee schematic dissertations for presentation to a class. On the 
contrary, he admitted his atudents to the workshop of his: mind, 
The great educational value of his courses jay not in the facts he 
expounded (lot devotees of “ facta” take notice), but in the insight 
gained by watching the operations of his thought, And this profit 
would not have ensued if he had not always heen ready to make 
and abandon many a tentative start hefore the eyes and ears.of his 
pupils, No man was ever freor from any tendency to stick to what 
he had said because he had said it. 

With this power of self-criticism he combined an imaginative 
faculty which could often carry him ewiftly and surely to the heart 
of a problem, around which an equally careful but less inspired 
explorer might grope for long in vain, 

And once he hid seized his quarry, hardly less remarkable was 
his way of bringing it into the light, Here he was served by his’ 
extraordinary mastery of language, His style of speech and writing 
was suited to his style of thought: simple and direct, always Incid, 
never forced, and yet strikingly original, bearing its author's 
imprint in every phrase. Often one had the feeling that no other 
words could have exprest his idea so well: and yet that no one but 
Bloomileld would have thought of expressing it so.. 
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The main facts of his life, down to the year 1920, may be found 
in the biographical sketch printed in the volame of Studies in 
Honor of Maurice Bloomfield (New Haven, 1920), by a group of 
his pupils, It seems unnecessary to repeat, except in briefest 
summary, what was there recorded. 

He was born in Bielitz, in what was then Austria, on February 
23, 1855, but came with his family to this country at the age of 
four. THis college studies were pursued at the old University of 
Chicago and at Furman University, Greenville, S.C. He worked. 
as a graduate student first at Yale and then at Johns Hopkins, 
where he reeeived the doctorate in 1879. The next two years he spent 
in-study af Berlin and Leipzig. In 1881 he was recalled to take 
chirge of the department of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at 
Johns Hopkins, This position he held for forty-five years, during 
which time he came to be universally recognized as one of the 
foremost of the many brilliant scholars who have won and held for 
Johns Hopkins its proud eminence among American universities. 
A serious illness in the winter of 1925-6 compelled him to seek 
retirement, and in 1926 he was made Professor Emeritus. He 
recovered, however, enough to continue his scholarly activity with 
little abatement for two years more. In 1927 he moved to San 
Francieno, California, chiefly in order to be near hisson. He son- 
tinued in reasonably good health until! May 1928, when he was 
stricken with an illness from which he did not recover. He died 
on June 13, 1928. He is survived by his second wile, the former 
Miss Helen Scott of Baltimore (to whom be wos married on July 
9, 1921); by his daughter, Mrs. A. Sanders DeWitt, of Detroit, 
Michigan: and by his son, Dr. Arthor L. Bloomfield. Professor of 
Medicine in the University of California. 

Of external honors may be mentioned the degrees of LL.D. 
conferred by Princeton University in 1906 and by Furman Uni- 
versity in 1908, and L.H.D, conferred by the University of 
Chicago in 1916. The University of Padua made him a doctor 
honoris causa in 1922. He was an Honorary Member of the Finno- 
Ugrian Society of Helaingfors, Foreign Member of the Czech 
Academy of Prague, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and a councillor of the American Philosophical Society. 
For his Vadie Concordance, presented to the Congress of Oriental- 
iste at Copenhagen in 1008, he wae awarded the Hardy Prize by 
the Bavarian Academy of Munich. 
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No attempt will here be made to do justice to all phases of his 
scholarly publications. We shall not dwell on such technical, pains- 
taking drudgery as the edition of the Kausika Siira; nor yet on 
examples of sound and effective popularization like the Religion of 
the Veda, Important as these are, we can find Bloom#ield’s peculiar 
genius better displayed in other places. 

He made contributions to the science of linguistics and compara- 
tive grammar which in large part passed into the realm of the 
commonplace in his own life-time. Many are not even wire that 
the word “haplology” was his invention, Linguistic contamina- 
tien and blending are concepts familiar enough in modern language- 
study; much of what they mean to us is due to his development 
of them. 

His originality, his imaginative perception, are equally evidenced 
by hia work in Indology. His Vedie Concordance is, in the first 
place, an indispensable tool for Vedic investigation, and a work of 
monumental industry and care; but eredit should aleo be given to 
him for conceiving the idea of euch a work, which showed more 
than mere Industry. He saw what was needed, and did it. The 
same applies with even greater force, perhaps, to his Rigveda 
Repetitions, and to the yet unpublisht Corpus of Vedic Variants, 
the conception of which wns, of course, exclusively his. In both 
these works are imbedded many shining nuggets of Vedic wxegesia; 
but above all the idea, the plan, of each of them is as strikingly 
original as it is clever and fruitful. 

His name ie especially associated with the Atharva Woda, the 
interpretation of which he made peculiarly his own, with two books, 
the Hymns of the Atharva Veda in the Sacred Books of the East, 
and The Atharva Veda in the Grundriss der indo-ariachan Pht 
fologie, which will remain standard authorities for many decades. 
But readers of his last article, publisht in this number of the 
Jocusat, will probably agree (without regard to their opinions 
on controversial matters) that he there shows himself also an 
exceptionally able and penetrating student of the more difientt 
field of the Rigveda. He has, of course, furnisht much evidence 
of the same sort before, in the Rigveda Repetitions, in his Religion 
of the Veda, and in many an article in our Jounwat and elsewhere. 
It is regrettable that he never found time to carry outa plan which 
more than once pcourred to his mind, of preparing a complete 
translation of the Rigveda, with exegetical commentary. But even 
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without such a monument within the covers of a single yolume, it 
is safe to say that his services to Rigvedic exegesis will find a perma- 
fent and a yery important place in the literature of the Subject. 
His view of the Rigveda was that it was a thoroly ritualistic book. 
He constantly emphasized the fact that its hymns were composed 
by professional and highly specialized priests, who were intensely 
preoccupied with the round of sacrifices. Even their most poetic 
fancies, the occasional rea! beauty of which he Tully appreciated, 
haver soared very far above the details of ritual performance, Thiz 
may fairly be called his great general contribution to Rigvedic 
exegesis. It is illustrated, perhaps gs etrikingly and convincingly 
as anywhere, in his treatment of the goddess Ushiae in the Religion 
of the Vede. No one before him had so clearly or so justly 
appraised this prevalent aspect of the hieratic poetry of the Rigveda. 

His project for an “Encyclopedia of Hindu Fiction-Motifs” 
is another example of his mind’s fertility in ideas, He was the 
lirst to point out, what now seams self-evident, that all Hindu 
stories are full of such standardized themes and incidents, which 
constitute 4 sort of stock-in-trade for the story-teller, to be drawn 
out of pigeon-holes und used to embroider tale after tale. The 
human interest of such motifs is self-evident, and has been abund- 
antly illustrated by him in a dozen or more studies of individual 
themes, and by several of his pupils in other monographs. Many 
of these motife had of course heen noticed before, in a desultory 
way. Bloomfield’s originality showed itself in his keen perception 
of the role they play in Hindu literature as u whole, and in his 
gute realization of the proper and fruitful way to deal with them. 
tt all seems a0 obvious, how, that one wonders why no one alee ever 
saw it. But to eee it first required « flash of thut genial vision 
which he loved to compare to the “ eae of Columbus.” 


Of the many organizations with which he was associated, it is 
safe to say that no other lay eo close to his heart aa the Ameriran 
Oriental Society, He was elocted a member in May, 1881, the same 
year in which he was called to Johns Hopkins. In October of that 
year he presented his first paper to the Society, “On non- 
diphthongal ¢ and in Sanskrit ’*—a brilliant and historically very 
important study. From that day until ill health made it necessary 
for him to restrict his journeys, he missed very few of the Soviety’s 
meetings. In 1884 he was first elected a Director; and he remained 
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a member of the Board, it is believed without interruption, until 


1928, The Society elected him its President for the year 1910-11. 

By his dear-headed, cane, and wise counsel, and even more hy 
his invariably stimulating papers and his frequent and luminous. 
commente on the papers of others, he made for himself a place 
which few indeed have ever rivalled, He was one of the foremost 
of that group of great scholara, now somewhat diminieht by death, 
whose presence during several decades within the memory of this 
generation made it a rate privilege, an experience which no member 
willingly denied himself, to attend a meeting of our Society. The. 
name of Morris Jastrow comes to mind among those who, like 
Bloomfield, are no more; neither man would have been displeased 
by this association of their names. If it is trae—and wo believe 
it is no more than the bare truth—that the American Oriental 
Society holds an enviable position among learned societies im this 
eotntry, not only by reason of its age, but by its prestige and 
influence, which are far out of proportion to its modest membership 
list ; it owes this eminence to an astonishingly small group of men, 
who by their rare personal and intellectual qualities have com- 
manded a recognition which no commercialism in the country at 
large could obscure. In Bloomfield’s death the Indological wing of 
the Society has unquestionably suffered the severest loss that has 
ever befallen it, in all its history, with the single exception of 
William Dwight Whitney’s death. ‘To some of us the Society will 
never eeem quite the same without him. His iniiuence, however, 
will not die, at least while the generation that knew him «hall live. 
Indeed, it is not too much to aay of him, as could he said of 
Whitney, that for getierations to come the life af our Society will 
be enriched and exalted by what he did and what he was. Let ws 
hope ao, at least; for in the contrary case, not these masters, but 
their unworthy followers, would be disgraced. 


ScrPLEMENTARY BIsuiogRaray 


We shall not reprint here the preliminary bibliography of 
Biloomfield’s writings, down to the year 1920, which was publizht 
in the above-mentioned Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield: 
We shall merely add a few items which were omitted there, and 
complete the list by a statement of hie later publications, ‘The 
abbreviations used are the came which were used in the place quoted. 
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Article *Cerberns," in Hastings’ Enoyolopacdia of Religion and 
Ethics, Volume 4. 


1P14-4, Articles (not specified in the preface, but certainly Including that 


1816, 


1926. 
IPI. 


1023. 
1923, 


1924. 


1925. 


1926, 


1037, 


ines, 


on the Veda) in the Vow International Hnoyclopeedia, 24 edition. 

Article ‘Literature, Vedic and Sanskrit,’ in Hastings’ Bnoyolo- 
pacdia of Religion and Eihics, Volume 8, 

On overhearing as a motif of Hindu fiction. AJP. 41. 3009-35. 

The Hittite language. J4AOK, 4). 195-200, 

On « possible pre-Vedie form in Pali and Prikrit. JAOS. 41. 465-0, 

Note to W.-N. Brown's ‘The Silence Wager stories,’ AJP, 43,317. 

The Silibhadra Carita, a story of conversion to Jaina monkhood. 
JAOS, 43, 257-316, 

The art of stealing in Hindu fiction. AJP. 44, 07-133, 103-229. 

‘Review of The Cambridge History of India, Volume 1. ANE. 25. 
T2T-8. 

On false sacetics and nuns in Hindu fiction. JAOS. 44. 202-42. 

Joseph and Potipbar in Hindu fiction. TAPA, 64. 141-67. 

Ou Vedic Agni Eravyavahona and Agni Kavyavihana, Sireitherg 
Featgabe 12-14. 

Some aspects of Jninn Sanskrit, ANTIAOPON, Festechrift fir 
Joooh Wookeridgel 220-30. 

Philology, Johus Hopkins Alumni Magazine, 14. 4-10, 

On a case of suppletive Indo-European suffixes. Language |. 88-05. 

Review of Neisser's Zum Wirterbuch des [geeda. JAOR. 46. 
téT-17Tz. 

Article ‘Sanakrit' in TAe Bxepelopaelia Americana, 

On organized brigandage in Hindu fiction. AJP, 47, 215-39. 

On Vodice didad, prayer, song. JAOS, 46. 3039-8, 

Indo-Kuropean osdos, Greek 8for, Germanic aste, otc. Language 
3. 213-4. 

Foreword [om the projected ‘Encyelopeedia of Hindu Fiction 
Motifs") to Volume VII of N. M. Penser’s Qevan of Story (re- 
edition with notea, ete. of Tawney’s trauslation of the Katha 
Sarit Bagers). 

The home of the Vedio sacrifice, JAOS, 48. 200-224. 

Not yet published: Vedie Variants. (In collaboration with 
Franklin Edgertou:) It ia hoped that this work will appear os 
a collection of monography on varianta in the repeated materials 
of the Vedic literature, under auch headings ns Phonetics | inclod- 
ing Sandhi), Noun Formation, Noun Inflection, The Verb, 
Pronouns, Particles, Order of Worda, eto. 
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THE HOME OF THE VEDIC SACRIFICE * 


Maverce Broomrieny 
Jouxs Horkiss Univessirr 
1. Prefatory note. 

Many writers on Vedic suljecta' have noted the absence in 
Vedic times of anything that resembles public worship. There 
is no mention of either minor communal, or national, worship, 
unless something of the sort he hidden away in the folde of the 
horse sacrifice. But, according to existing treatment of Tig-Veda 
matters, worship and dacrifles would seem to have no locus stand 
at all, to hang in midair, a» it were. ‘There are, of course, stute- 
ments of intimate relations between the gods ond the pious. ‘The 
gods enter the houses of the pious and drink there, but the preciee 
place in which they regale themselves is left indeterminate. 

In my article on the word widitha (JAOS 19. 12 ff.) I showed 
that this word marks more precisely, and mentions frequently, the 
place of Vedic worship and sacrifice. It is the patriarchal house- 
hold,* usually conceived in the Rig-Veda az the home of pious 
folk. By the very termi of Vedic life as seen hy the Vedie poets 
the widdthe is, as it were, the church, or, more broadly, the place 
in which all religions activities, notably the soma sacrifice, take 
place: The particular spot, or plot, or enclosure within the viddtha 
which is selected for the sacrificial performance is called erjdna- 
Both words have run an unhappy career. They contritmte much 
to the feeling that Vedic scholars re subject to a distemper which 
might be called Heterovedicitis, or inwbility to accept conclusions’ 
which sre not products of their ovn minds, Tow it was possible. 
for Oldenberg and Geldner to write articles on viddtha which ignore 
the obvious primary meaning of * household,’ their respective treat- 
ments of the word differing one from the other wholly in inter- 


le bg ee 
* This paper was submitted to the editors about six wocks before. the 
til “f the author, who dit -not live to ee it In prool,—Editorial note. 
_ ast, Keith, Religion of the Veda, 1. 254, 955; Hillubrandt, Vedische 
AMythologie®, pp. 133 ff. . 
* From reot eid, possess; cf, rittd, and ogdag, poseession. 
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pretation and etymology, is best understood in the light of such 
weakness. To illustrate further: Oldenberg in Gottingische 
Gelehrie Anzeigen, 1917, p. 134, contends almost passionately 
against my explanation of réivama aa “ho for whom the Saman 
is sung upon the Rk” and Geldner in his Translation of the Rig- 
Veda leaves a blank when he comes across the word. I refuse to 
argue the point: it is self-evident to any one who will ‘sea. 
In the same article Oldenberg refuses to accept the explanation 
in RV.8. 18.13 of ririsizfaydr as due to shortening from rirwstsidyur, 
“will injure his Jife,” with metrieal shortening after crusis of 
rircyiyia and yur, The thing is evident, on the face of it. The 
passage certainly contuins a word for “life.” So Geldner simply 
discovers a new word for * life,’ namely yr, without making the 
least mention of my treatment which spares us the absurd stem war. 
Geldner’s Translation teens with instances of failure to adopt 
sound translations of others and of substituting forced or fanciful 
ones af his own. He finds it still possible, after Hig-Veda Repeti- 
fions, p. 233, to translate in RV. 4.42.3 the words alm dndro 
varunas by “I amt king Varuna,’ whereas they mean‘ I am Indra- 
Varuna” The word fidra taken by itself never in Vedic or even 
Sanskrit literature means “king,” and what difficulty is there in 
a dual divinity speaking of iteclf analytically? Geldner's Trans- 
lation is bright, spicy, modernist, at times even ‘ burschikes," but 
when it comes to anything really dificult, it is rather a Geldnoriza- 
fion than # translation. This will appear to be the case in every 
successive attempt to deal with the Rig-Veda; the present. paper 
will, T hope, show how subjective and erroneous vision may totally 
efface important ideas from a difficult fext. The fact that the 
Vedic genteel home [s « patriarchal religious home, all of whose 
members codperate to the glory of the gods, is necessarily minimized 
to the vanishing point by the misconception of the words riddtha 
and tryna, with an attendant train of errors. Tn a gensa this 
article contains a critique of a considerable part of Geldner’s work. 
It may draw attention to the fact that, in my candid opinion, 
Geldner’é work is by no meang final; that it must be used with 
great caution; and that it marks at points not advance but decline. 
T suspect that it will be no easy task to bring thie to the attention 
of the average reader on account of the distinguished wuthor's just 
repttation and his dialectic skill in presenting his ease. 
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2. The expression viddtham G-vad. 

The expression widdtham d-vad furnishes the best besis for the 
interpretation of viddtha, because it ocours in popular texts (as 
distinguished from hieratic) im such passages as RV- 10. 85. 26, 
27, addressed to a newly-wed couple; 


grhdn gacha grhdpaint ydthiso 

vasini tram viddtham 4 wadagi, 
‘Go to (thy) house in order that thou mayest be mistress of the 
house; mayest thou with authority address the household!’ 


end pdlyd lanedm sim erjosme 
Gdha jivri vidétham d vadathah, 


“Unite thy body with thy husband; then, in eldering years, you 
two ¢hall (authoritatively) address the household.” ) 
Such passages absolutely determine the meaning of 1, 117. 25; 
§. 48, 14: suviniso vidatham 4 vadema, which Geldner in his trans- 
lation of 1. 117. 25 renders, quite unbelievably, ‘wollen wir als 
meister weisheit verkiinden.’ This misses the obvious government 
of vidatham by the preposition d; in point of fact it fails to trans- 
late 4 altogether. Moreover this refrain-like passage is in close 
touch with the well-known refrain of book 2 (2.1.16 48), brhad 
tmdema vidéthe suvirdh, which Geldner renders, “wir wollen. das 
grosse wort fihren als meister in der weisen rede’ Suvirth is 
bahuvrihi, and can not mean ‘ ale meister,” hut “having fine heroes 
(sona}." Compare the closely related word vrjana which oceure 
in the place of vidiitha (see further on in this paper) In J, fl) 15, 
asminn indra vrjine sdrvavindh smit saribhis tia Airman aylma, 
‘In this sacrificial spot, O Indra, may we endowed with sound 
fons, together with (our) patrona, be under thy protection’ It 
is 4 trifle unfortunate that Geldner in his translation takea the 
word suvira out of its use as a patriarchal word inia a vague and 
ungrammatical interpretation. Stanza 2. 4. 9 tella us just what 
the word is: a patriarch, blessed with a virih Larmanyth sudikso 
guktiqrded . .. devakimah, ‘an activa reliable, god-loving son who 
Prepares the press-stones for the soma.’* Such a one brings pining 
"Such o son is called widathwa, ' ft for the viddéha’ iy |. 01.20; Soma 
bimeelf presents him to the pious: sdmo vind kurmanydeh dodgit, 
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or suviryam frdech, “honor due to proper song,’ 1. 44. 3; 4, 86, 9. 
He is prized along with other blessings: suvtram or supirdih rayim 
1. 85, 12; 4, 34. 2; suviryam svddyyam, 1, 40, 2, where Geldner, 
almost stubbornly, obscures the meaning and connection of suviryam 
by * meisterschaft.’* Most clearly, 4. 60. 6 suprajd virdvanto wanydrin 
syima (followed in st, 8 by ékes: své) showe what vird means in 
all these combinations, 

Every article and lexical rubric on tiddtha since the appearance 
of my paper in JAOS suffers from the failure to Tecognize the 
fundamental point that viddtham d-vad means ‘to address the 
viddtha.” So, « ¢., Monier Williame’s Dictionary begins, after 
putting vidétha under root. vid, ‘know? with the words: “ knowl- 
edge, instruction, (esp.) knowledge given to others .. , + viddtham 
d-vad, to: give knowledge to others etc.” This, of course, is in- 
compatible with the clause brhdd vadema vidiathe supinih, where 
vidéthe can mean only ‘in the vuditha’ 

Down to late Jaina-times this type of patriarchal household 
is still familiar in India. Thus in the parable of the talents 
(e. g. Bhivadevasiri’s Parsyanathacaritra 6. 389 ff.; Ajitaprabha’s 
Santinithacaritra 4. 367 4.): « merchant (sresthin) who wants 
his household well cared-for decides to test his four daughters-in- 
law to find out which is the fittest for the high station of mistress 
of the home, He gives each five grains of rice, and judges them 
according to their disposition of these grains. The youngest, who 
sows the grains and multiplies them manifold, becomes tho head. 
Such « one performs the act of yastini viditham d-vadati. Or, tho 
patriarchal head, supported by the pious, efficient sons controla hia 
household, suviriso widdtham d vadema, and brhdd vadema vidalhe 
suvirdh. Every other suggestion that has ever been made with 
regard to widatha deviates from this fundamental point of view, 
and therefore falls to the ground. 


Hidonyarh vidathyirs sabhdyorh pitrdrdranaik yo ddédddad aamdi, ‘Some 
presente to his worshipper a pioualy active eon, wefnl in the house, active 
in the widdtha, fit fur the drawing-room, a credit to tile father’ 

“" Die mulsterschaft, guten rosibesits soll erwerben, wer over begehrt, 
ibe Maruts.’ Similarly, 1. 48. 12, dja ewviryam, ‘den ehronpraia und 
die meisterechaft:* the clause simply means ‘substantial wealth and ex- 
cellent sons.’ The article viréeot in Grassmann’s Concordance furnishes 
superabondant teatimeny to the same effect. Goldner himself translates 
rirdratiama at 1, 1. 3 by ‘in vielen Siimen hestehond.' 
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3, Relation of yajii, * sacrifice,’ and the root yaj, ‘to sacrifice * 
to the word viditha. niin 

In the midst of the human clans (manugigu vikst)* visited by 
the gods, especially the god Agni, lies the widdtha, the patriarchal 
establishment, owned and presided over by # Maghavan or Sir, 
pious worshipper of the gods, und patron of the priests. There 
takes place, three times daily, the Vedic three-fire sacrifice. Thither, 
to the house of the pious, come the gods: gdntara dasise grham, 
8. 5.5; 13.10; 22.3. There they drink the soma: pibatarn disso 
grhé, 4. 46.6549. 6; 8. 22. 8; indra .. . dasiso grhé nnn tts 
3. 60.5. The act of sacrifleing (verb yaj) or the sacrifice (yajfid) 
takes place in the viddtha. he texts state this so clearly, that 
it will, in due time, count as-a marvel of philological frailty that 
this could have been overlooked, or misunderstood « 

krtam no yajfdm viddthesy cdrum, 
krtitn brikmani sirigu prasasté, 7. 84. 3, 
"Prepare yo two (Indra and Varuna) the agreeable sacrifice in 
the (pious) establishments; prepare the holy “aongs, ye who ore 
praised among the patrons of the eacrifion,? 
yujnds ca bhid widdithe cinir fnlamab, 10. 100. 6, 
“and the sacriflee in the (pious) establishments shall be agreealile 
ind dear,’ 
pré dyavd yajidih prihivi rhdvfdha, 
mahi stuse vidéthesy pracelasd, 1, 159, 
‘Heaven and Earth who promote the law, the great, the wise, do 
I praise with sacrifices in the pious homes.’* With stuse piddthesu 
ef, the close parallel with the words stéme vidithesn in 3. 54, 2, 
or, slamime vidéthesu in 4.21.4. Geldnor renders quite originally, 
htt not believably: * Ein loblied stinme jch unter opfern an auf 
Himmel und Erde. . . die in der weisheit erfahrenen.’ 
kotim yajidnam vidéthasya sidhanam, 3, 3. a, 

‘(Agai), the banner of the sacrifices, the promoter of the (pious) 
househald,’ Here Geldner, ‘das banner dep Opler, der erweeker 

*E. g. HV. 4. @. 7, 8. 

"In the second half of the stanza itthd "here" leo refers to widdthepy. 
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der weisheit,’ sacrificing to his notion of vidathe the estublished 
parallelism between ‘sacrifice’ and ‘ place of sacrifice.’ Observe 
that he renders widdthdni sddhan in 3, 1. 18 by “ die opfer an stande 
bringend,’ but in 4. 16. 8, the same clause figures as “der die 
Weisen reden zu stunde bringt, and in 3: 27. 7, viddthani prace- 
déyan by ‘die (worte der) weishoit anregend,” 


praadasedso anavabhrinidhasa 
gintaro yajndth vidéthesu dhirth, 3. 26. 6, 


Geldner, ‘Thre (der Marats) rosee sind echeckig, ihre gaben. wn- 
entreissbar; sie kommen zum opfer, kundig in der weisheit.” The 
two words yajidmn widithesu, ‘the aucrifice in the vidatha,” clearly 
go together, as may be geen above in 7. 84. 3. On the other hand 
there is no chance that viddthesu dhirah means *kundi# in der 
” weiaheit,’ 

arpésaso vidithesu pra juid 

dbhtmin yajiion wh caranta pirvih, 3.4. 9; 
Geldner, ‘Die vielen (tore) die mannerfigur haben und bei den 
opfern (sq here for riddthesu) den vorrang hekommoen, durch gie 
aiehen (die gitter) zu diesem opfer ein.’ Hore yoyid and piddtha 
figure both az ‘opfer.’ ‘The phrase vidithesu pri jatdh meuns 
‘extolled in the (pious) households’ 


antér devd viddtha mariyesu . ... 
dgne ydjasva tanvar tdéna sudm, 6.11. 2. 


‘within the (sacrificial) establishments, among mortals, do thou, 
God Agni, sacrifice thy own body.’ 

mi... age vdhnimh cakortha vidithe yijadhyii, 3.1.1, 
"Thou, Agni, didst make me leader to sacrifice in the (pious) 
tstahlishment.” Here Geldner, ‘um beim opfer weihspriiche zu 
eprechen.’ In this way he gets in his alternate rendering of 
viditha by * opfer,’ which is, af course, present in the other word of 
the phrase widithe ydjadhyai. Scarcely less compelling are such 
passages as 7.21.2, pré yauti yajidm . . . somamddo widdthe 
dudkrirdcah, depicting those who have become drunk with the 
soma at the sacrifice in the viddthe: or, quite similarly, 6. 53, 47, 
asmin no adyd viddthe yajatrd visee devd havisi madayadhoam, 
where, io be sure, viddthe might be rendered by “at the sacrifice ’; 
see below. Similarly, 10, 12. 7, gdsmin devd widdthe maddyante, 
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or 7.57. 2, asmakam adyd vidéthesu barhir d ..« eadata (ch G. 
59. 2). 

Agni, the sage, carries on his messengership between the two 
homes or establishments of men and gods in 8. 39. 1, whhé AM 
vidéthe(dual)kavir(agnir) anté$ cirati ditydms*; in st. 9 of the 
same hymn he dwells in the three triple-founded world-establish- 
ments, that is to say, his service is everywhere: agnie fréné tri- 
dhdtani é kseti widathd kavih, In 6.8.1 the poet praises these 
establishments or seats of Agni, pré nti tocath viddtha jatdvedasah. 
In such passages also Agni ia implicitly the ecacrifice (yajie), 
whereas viddtha is clearly the locality. And eo expressions which 
contain interchangeably viditha and yajild are of the utmoat 
naturalness: 3.3. 3, ketiivin yajidndm “the banner of the sacrifices’: 
1 60. 1, widithasya kefiim, ‘the banner of the sacrificial home’ 
(where G. ‘das banner der weisheit’). Again, widdthasya 
prasidhanam agnim, 10.91.8, viddthasya stdhanam . . . magni 
8.3.3, cf. 10,92.2; (agnir) widdthani pracoddyan $.27.7; cf. 
10. 110. 7%, datvyd hétard ... pracodtyania vidathess swe 
pricinarh jydtih; (agnith) yajidsya prasddhanam 10. 57.2; 
(agnir) yajfidsya sddhanal 1, 44. 11; 3. 27. 2, 8; 8. 23. 9; (agnir) 
tjhasidh 1.96. 3; agnir yajiastdhanah 1. 145, 3 


" 


4. Other words for worship with yidétha in the locative vase. 
In some pastages the companionship of viddéthe and yajia (yaj) 
iz replaced by contuct of vidétha with words for parts or particular 
acts of the sacrifice, most frequently ‘prayer Thus in L. 64 1, 
wirah sam aiije vidithesy abhivah, “1 guoint my songs that are 
effective in the pious households” where Goldner has it quite. 
barooquely, * beealhe ich die lobrede, die in der gelehreamkeit feat 
ist,” 
raré wir stémam * vidithesu bine 
pinvatam igo wrjdnege indra, 7,99, 6, 


“I have given you praise in the (sacrificial) home, O Visnu and 
Indra: do ye two swell our sustenance in our (saerifivial) aread 
‘ontir devd clddtha mdrtyeru ... ydjasee fonedih téva apd fi. 11, 2, 


"OL trllye viddthe mdnma in 2 4. 8, of which below. 
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The parallel between viddthesu and wrjinesu, of which more will be 
said later, strikes the eye. 
yoyor ha stéme vidithesu deodh 
saparydvo maddyante sdodydh, 3. 54.2, 
“In the praise of whom (Heaven and Earth) in the eaerificial homes 
the gods full of reverence take delight, together with lye: (sacti- 
ficing man)’. Geldner translates here pidithess “bei den opfern,’ 
which is not consistent with 1.159. 1. See also 4; 21, 4. 
nt ted visisthd ahvanta vdjinam, 
gruinda agne vidithesu vedhdsah, 10, 122. 8, 


"The Vasisthas have called to themselves you, Agni, that confer 
substance, praising you in. their (sacrificial) homes, the wise seers. 
That the alliteration, vidéthesu vedhdsah can have no interpreta- 
tive import is seen, rather late in the day, by Oldenbere, RV, Noten 
2. 292; of. hia article on viddtha ZDMG 54. 608 ft. 

Tn 2. 39. 1, brahmdneva viddtha ukthasdsa, ‘the press-stones, 
reciting: in the (pious) household ukthd-songa like two brahmans,’ 
the critical words are rendered by Geldner impossibly, ‘an waisheit 
wie wei Hotrpriester, die das loblied vortragen.” Other illuztra- 
tions may be found in rubric 7. In s sense the two rubrics belong 


together. 


6. Words for space, size, or locality with yidétha, mostly in the 
locative. 

There ate a number of passages in which other circumstances 
thon the presence of waj, or some word for ‘ song,’ ‘prayer,’ with 
the locative of vidithe, help to determine the meaning of viddtha. 
Thus ¢ome word of locality, such as anédr, ‘within,’ or of size, as 
maha * great’; 

antdr mohé widithe welire ndrah, 5. 59, 2, 
“Within the great (sacrificial) establishment the heroes (Maruts) 
have grouped themselves’ (cf. 7, 57. 2). 

pré te mahé widdthe Satisisam Adri, 10. 06.1, 


“In the great (sacrificial) establishment have I praised thy bay 
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antir deed vidilhd martyesu . _ - : 
dgne ydjasva lanvdry Moa spdm, 6.11. 3, 


‘Within the (sacrificial) establishments among mortals do thou, 
god Arni, sacrifice thy own body. * 

tisré bhiimir dhdrayan tring uta dytin 

trini vratd vidithe antar esdm; 2. 27, 8, 


‘ They (the Adityas) uphold the three earths and the three heavens; 
they uphold their three laws in the (pious) household (or, the 
three laws in their estublishments).’ Geliner’s ‘die drei gebote 
sind in ihrem wissensbereich,’ contains nothing but « fanciful ap- 
plication of his-widdtha from wid ‘know.’ But he holds to this 
idea in L151, 1, seddhyd widithe apst jtjanan, ‘die andachtigen 
in weiser rede im wasser erzengten (Agni) The passage says: 
* The pious men begot (Agni) im their establishments,” paradoxical 
ag it may seem that they did this rather than uae the nibsticks. 
In all these connections the wlmost constant we of the locative 
converges upon the locus of the sacrifice and nothing else. 

Of much the sqme critical import is the paralleliem between 
riddtha and dslam in 1, 120, 1. Both words mean home: both 
are in closely parallel comparisons; Geldner’s tranalation of pidi- 
thdntea by.‘ rat der weisen’ is sheer fancy: éndroa yahy tipa nalt 
pardvito ... ach vidéthaniva sétpatir dstam rdjeva sitpatih, 
‘Indra, come to us from a distance like a real lord to his estal- 
lighments, like a king and real lord to his home? No other ren- 
dering of piddthani can preserve the obvious parallelism hedWeen 
viddthdnt and dstam, not oven “opfer,’ to which Geldnar points 
as an alternate possibility. ‘ 


6. Phe gods are pleased with and helpful in the viditha, prepail- 
wmgly used in the loeative 


Geldner is carried away by his etymology of riditha, as from 
root vid ‘know,’ to-a rendering such as ‘wisdom,’ ‘wise speech,’ 


a 
*This passage (see above}, with both aetdr and ydjaero, maken it really: 
Impossible to dowht thet the riddthe ip a loculity, 
Ch 1. 60. 3; and 10, 1. 4, agit Adtarech viddthaya fijanam | [sc 
welsah). This forbids any euch interpretation of 1. 151. 1. The waters 


are simply borrowed from the myth [.. . sentence not completed by 
author: add, perhaps, “of Agni’s birth in the waters” or the kel. 
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Wer of wisdom,’ ‘(opfer)kunde’ ete. ‘The: prevailing, oceur- 
af bs vidatha are, as: we have seen, in the locative cingular 
r pit This does not of itself impose a topical meaning on 
© word but certainly carries a suspicion to that effect. As case 
| ails ttaelf to case the feeling that the viddthe is a locality grows 
“ipangne. Here, finst of all, a group in which tha pods are de- 
setitied as being or doing something very praiseworthy; the act 
is stated as taking place vidithe or viddthesu. 1 shall report, 
Wherever available, Geldner’s (G.) rendering, leaving the reader 
to substitute what we regard as the correct meaning; 


agnir mandré viddthesu pracetah, 4. 6, 2, 
G. ‘Agni, der beliebte, in weisheit erfahrene.’ 
dydvd ,.. prthivt ... viddthesu prdcelasd, 1,159. 1: 
G. ‘Himmel und Erde, die in der Weisheit erfahrenen.’ See the 
fall passage above under 3. 
4 agne ... vidéthe vicarsane, 1. $1, G: 
fe . » distinguished in wisdom.’ : 


done vidithesu wedhdsah, 10, 122. 8, 
vidithesn pré jatih, 3. 4. 5: seo above, under 4, end. 


1+ + widdthesu pajrim (dsthdpayanta yivanad), 1. 167. 







= 


G. ‘0 
grndin 


B; 
G. “Die Jiinglinge liessen die junge fran auf (den) wagen steigen, 
die in welsen reden fest.” Of this ‘bibelfeste’ virgin (apparently 
Rodasi of the preceding stanza) we naturally hear no more. 

giraht sim afije vidithesr abhiwah, 1. 64, 1; 
G. ‘begalhe ich die lobrede, die in der gelehrsamkeit fest ist? In 
this and the following @bAdvah may mean ‘be present’ in the 
viddthas, ‘Lobrede, die in der gelehrsamkeit fest ist’ is, to aay 
|) “nariitah . . . vidéthesy abhiinih, 1. 64. 0: 

G, “dié Maruts, die in der gelehreamkeit bewanderten” Here 
‘Hillebrandt, ‘bei den opfern.’ 

»> midanti vint viddthesu ghfsvayah, 1. 85. 1; 
2 
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G, “Die miinner (Maruts) beranschen sich an den weisen reden, 
daranf begierig’ Here Hiilebrandt, “an den opfern.’ 


kridanti kridd viddthesu ghfsvayah, 1. 166. 2; 


G. ‘ Ee tandeln die tindler auf die (worte der) weisheit ungeduldig 
wartend.’ 
mariilah .. . viddthes jdgmayuk, 1. 89. 7; 


G. “Die Maruts, die gern zu den weisen reden kommen,’ 
gintire yajiaim pidithesu dhirah, 3.26, 6; 


G.* Sie kommen zum opfer kundig in der weisheit.’ Here Geldner 
separates the words yaytiim viddthesu which belong together, and 
mean ‘the sacrifice in the viddtha,’ as is attested by 7, 64. 3: 


trian ne yajidmn pidithesy olrum. 


In another passage widithesu obviously doea not depend upon 
dhirah : 

dgne yahwdsya tava bhagadheyam, 

mi pri minanti viddthesu dhinth, 3. 28, 4; 


G. ‘Deinen anteil, Agni, achmilern nicht die in der opferkunde 
erfahrenen.’ Plainly the passage suys: ‘wise men do not skimp 
your share in the vidétha," 

The position of viddthe and widdthesu in the yerse-line les no 
critical value whatsoever; the anapwestic beginning of the word 
fits it for the opening of the passaye after the cesura, but does not 
prove that the word is governed by any other particular word in 
the pada or even verse. Notably it does not prove that the word 
next to viditha governs it. So. e.g. 1, 85. 1, madanti vird 
vidithesu ghfsvayah, need not be rendered with Geldner ‘die 
manner berauschen sich an den weisen reden, darauf begierig? It 
simply means, ‘ the eager men revel in the (pious) establishments”; 
there is no government ag between. ghfsvayah and viddthesu, Much 
more (and unnecessarily) strained 1, 166. 9, kridanti kridé 
viddthesu ghfsvayah, ‘es tindeln die tindler (Maruts), anf die 
worte der weisheit ungeduldig wartend? More simply, * the play- 
ful players eagerly play in the sacrificial establishments” ‘This 
freedom of the syntax of widdtha and widéthesu establishes their 
meaning, af in 7. 84. 3: kriim no yajidin viddthesu edrum, * pre- 
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pare ye for us a lovely sacrifice in the (sacrificial) establishments.’ 
In every passage of this rubric the rendering * (pious) establish- 
tment’ fits without strain. 


%. The gods are praised in the vidatha, used entirely wm the 
| locative 

In the preceding cases the gods are in a sort of subjective 
relation to the vidé/ha: what the passages mean is, that the gods 
participate in the viddétha, and that their mood in doing 60 is 
that of acceptance and pleasure, In a scarcely Jess large number 
of cases the gods are (passively) announced, praised, worshipped 
in the vidétha, Between the two it becomes finally clear that it 
js a question of place in which the gods are present on every 
religious occasion; are, in point of fact, the causa movens, as ceen 
by the hieratic eye; the vidétha can prosper only by the favor of 
the gods who rejoice in it because they are there feasted and 
praised, Henee the constant use of the locative in both rubrics. 
The present rubric is in close touch with rubric 4. 


sthitrdsya riyd brhaté yd te 
tim u stavdma widdthesy indram, 4. 21.4; 


(3. * Der tiber gediegenen grossen reichtum gebeut, den Indra wollen 
wir in weisen reden proisen’ It is scarcely possible to imagine 
for the second of these pddas any other rendering than, * that 
Indra do we now praise in the viddlhas.’ 

andkli yad wim vidithemn Ada 

sumndm cam sirir ersandy fyaiksan, 1. 153. 2; 

hindi yad wim vidithe eaparyan 

si rdidhavyo manugo nd hold, 1. 153, 3; 
G. ‘wenn der Hotr euch (0 Mitra und Varuna) unter weisen 
eden salbt, der opferherr, der eure gunst, ihr bullen, erreioht . . .” 
‘Wenn der euch unter weiser rede huldigend opfer spendend an- 
elfert, wie e der menechliche Hotr tut.’ Note in stanza 1. 153. 2 
the occurrence of siiri, Le. the owner of the mdatha. In 1. 153. 1 
dhitibhik (instrumental, not locative) holds the place which Geld- 
ner almost always assigns to viddthesu. Both viddthe and widathesu 
are clearly designations of locality. 


aldtrndso widithesu siigiutah, 1. 166, 7; 
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G. ‘(Die Maruts) die nicht zuruckfordern (?), die in den weizen: 
reden pefeierten,’ 

si reodtn ylli prathamd riithena 

vasudaivd vidathesu prasastih, 2, 27. 12; 


G. ‘(Der fromme) filirt als teicher voran xu wagen, als echitze- 
spender in welsen reden gefeiert.?’ Similar expression in 8. 11.2, 
fodm (agne) ast prasdsyo vidithesu, 

vibhvatasté vidithesu pravdcyah, 4. 36, 5; 
G. ‘Der (se. reichtum) von Viblvun peachmiedete in Weigen reden 
2. rihmende,” 

ni ted wisisthd ahvanta vajinam 

grninto agne vidathesu wedhdeah + soe above, under 4, 


Scarcely less simple is 3. 14. 1, of Agni: 


@ héta mandré vidéthany asthat 
salyd yijva karitamah ai vedhdh, 


G. “Der wohlredende Hatr hat die weixen reden bestiegen; er ist 
der wahre opferer, er der weiseste meister, This merely states 
that Agni has entered the pidithys* the next Htanza (mi galsi. os 
barhir difdye yajatra) states the reason. 

G,seems fairly to go out of hia way to mistranalnte 1, 182, 1, 


yad vijino devijttasya sipteh 

pramhksydmo pidithe piryini; 
‘Wenn wir des gottgeschaffenen, siegesgewohnten rennpferdes 
heldentaten in weiser rede verkiinden werden, Palpably widéthe 
means, “in the sacrificial home.’ And it means the aame thing in 
every passage of this rubric, 


5. The viddtha in relation to yujna, 
In 4 large number of passages Geldner fuels compelled to retreat 
from his favorite rendering of pidétha hy ‘ wisdom,’ or * wise speech,’ 
He then resorts to the traditional § opfer.’ In a cuse or two, very 
instructively, because there is in the passage another word for: 
“wise specoh,’ and ‘ wise epeech’ is not likely to be praised by wise 
epeeth, Thus,3. 39.1, indram matir . . . jigali, yd... vidéthe 
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Sasydmand, * zu Indra kommt die dichtung, beim opfer vorgetragen.’ 
The next stanza almost repeats, substituting di for mati. One 
witnesses here, as it were, the explosion of viditha wa * wisdom,’ 
or ‘weise rede,’ and the persistent locatives widétha and widdthesu 
show that mati or dhi, ‘prayer,’ take place in the piddtha, its 
natural locality. Another passage, 1, 143. 7, has df beside vidatha: 


indhine akré pidithesu didyac 
chubkravarndm td a no yanhsate dhiyam, 


G, ‘Enitflammt, bei den opfern leuchtend mige er (wid) ein ele 
fant (?) unser lichtfarbenes gedicht emporhelwn,’ Aside from the 
unsettled meaning of akni,"* docs not indhdno widathesu plainly 
mean, “kindled in the viddtha?* In 1. 40. 6 mdntram by the side 
of wuldthesu has much the same critical import: fim fd vocema 
tidldthesy danbhivan mintram, where G, tranelates, ‘ dicsen apruch 
wollen wir vortragen bei dem opfer’ (vidéthesu), bat aa the eacri- 
fice takes place viddthesu (7. 84. 3), viddtha cannot itself directly 
have that meaning. 

Ones more, 2.4.8, wii fe... irtlye viddthe mainma, davigi, ac- 
cording to Geldner, ‘nun ward dir bei dem dritten opfer ein gedicht 
vorgetrigen,’ shows ne ‘prayer in the vidétha’ and joins the fre- 
quent passages above in which sacrifice or its attendant sotivities 
are said to take place im the widdtha (rubric 4). 

Tt is easy to trandlate occasionally widitha by sacrifice, 1 have 
pointed out in my previous article that this is much the same as 
alipping from the mvaning ‘church’ into the meaning ‘service 
in the church’; “we have chorch twice on Sunday,’== “we have 
service in the church’ ete. In 3. 56. 8, tric dé diwd widathe santu 
devid, G, translates, ‘die gotter sollen dreimal des tages beim opfer 
gerenwirtiy sein.’ If we substitute “he present in the viditha’ 
for ‘beim opfer gegenwirtig sem,’ we see how slim at this point 
is the difference. In stanza 6 of tho same hymn, ‘(Agni) who 
has three mothers rules in the widdfhas,’ wid trimatd vidathesu 
sami! and ‘three water-divinities rule three times a day over the 
wititha”: tisrd dpyds trie d divd widdthe pityamdndh, « passage 
which is almost repeated, 3. 54. 11, of Savitar, trie d died widatha 
pilyamdndh, This, of course, refers to the three daily sivanas, 


“The meaning “elefant" le guesework, just ae Geldner’s former ' stood.’ 
See Neisser, Zum Wiriterbuch des Ryreda, a. v. 
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which figure also in expressions like trilye vidithe mdnma, 2. 4, 8, 
‘poem recited at the third viddtha.’ Three times viddtha (church) 
i day is the meaning of vidéthesy dinim in 5.3. 6, vaydm agne 
vanuyima ... samaryé ... widdthesy dhnam,* may we prevail at 
the conflicting sacrifices in the (three) daily viddthas,’ The gen. 
plur. dindr indicates day-time pointe, or day-time series; cf. such 
expressions as prapitué dhndrn, mddhye Ghndrn, abhipitvé éhnamn. 
There are a number of passages in which vidétha can easily 
enough be translated by ‘ sacrifice,’ but their flavor (with viddtha 
in the locative) points more naturally to ‘place of sacrifice’: 
1, 92, 5, swiruth nd péSo viddthesv afijin citrira divd duhitd bhantim 
afret, “the daughter of Dyaus hus put on her bright sheen, as (the 
priest) puts on color on the sacrificial post in the sacrificial plot.’ 


ana... vidithe . .. -savitd devd elu, 1. 186, 1, 

pri simdso .. , suid viddthe akramuh, 9, 32. 1. 

d wim voce viddthem priyasvda, 7. 73, 2, 

mitrivarund widdthe svardfid, 5.63, 2. j 
préd wu fa te (indrasya virgd) vidithesu bravdma, 6, 29; 13. 
jéesma pirum vidithe mrdhrivicam, T. 18. 18. 
dderayum vidithe devayibhih satrd hatam, 7. 93. 6. 
drapeda irdyan viddihesy fnduh, 9, 97. 56. 

with... vpnate .. . Adtdram agne viddthesu, 10, 91. 9. 
grnanto agne vidithesu vedhasah, 10, 122.8, 

inim dfiso vidithe deva bhajayith, 2, 1, 4, 


These passages, except perhaps the last, need not be translated. 
One needs hut observe the unfailing locative to realize thet vidatha 
is a place. The lust, “thou (Agni) art Afifa (God Share’), 
dividing out shares in the escrificial home.’ Lf this passage meant 
with Geldner, ‘du hist Avés, der am dem opfer anteil gewahren 
kann,’ we should rather expect the genitive vidathdndm, according 
to the evidence of 10. 9, 2, where bAdjayata governs that case: 
yo vak sivétamo résas tisya bhajayatehd nah. 


9. viditha, unlike yajné, never occurs in the instrumental 
Tt ts hard to extract nuggets from the desp mire of Vedic 
obscurities, To make sure that the viddtha is after all not direetly 
*snerifice’ the negative test may be profitably applied: vidétha is 
hot yajhd, or any other word for * sacrifice” or  oblation? A glance 


= —— 
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at the articles mdétha and yajnid in Grassmann’s Concordance 
shows that riddfha does not oceur a single time im the instrumental 
(viddthena, widdihdis, or oiddthebhis), whereas yajidbhis occurs 
twelve times, and yajfdis twenty times. In 6. 2.2, tudm ... 
yajiébhir girbhir date, cannot be replaced by dey . viddthebhir 
girbhir tdate: it would have to be trdm . , viddthens girbhir idate 
(cf. 10. 91.9). Or, 1. 24. 14, dva te hido virund .. . yashébhir 
fmahe havirbhih; or, 1,159.1, pra dyivd yajiaih prthivt « os Sitges 
feidalhesu pricetasi|, equally forbid the use of instrumentals of 
wmddtha in the place of instrumentals of yajyfid [note the locative 
widathesu in the last passage!|—Editor]. If we follow this point 
to the end it becomes crystal clear that the Vedic poets felt the 
local tint of vidétha just as much as we do when we use the word 
‘church? in the sense of ‘ service.’ 


10. viddtha unlike words for wisdom never occurs in the 
instrumental 


‘Perhapa this feeling causes Geldner to take refuge in his fre- 
quent rendering of viditha by * wisdom’ or * wise speech.’ But the 
same negative test bids us pause. Numerous words for ‘ wisdom,’ 
‘wise speech,’ ‘pious thought, or “pious composition,’ conspire to 
show that widdithe is something different. The words dif and 
dhiti cover thie ground; they occur innumerable times either in 
the singular dhiyd, or in the plural dhibhis and dhitibhis. In 
3. 88, 6 G. translates widithasya dhibhih by ‘im geiste der weis- 
heit’: it means ‘through the prayers of the vidatha,’ In the next 
stanza (6) G. resorts to extraordinary measures to keep viddtha 

in the same meaning: 


trini rijind vidithe purint 

piri vigedni bhigathah sadarist; 
“Dis drei, die vielen, alle sitze pchliessct ihr beide kinige in eurer 
weieheit cin,’ whereas it con only mean, ‘the three seate.. . in 
the eiddiha do ye two kinge adorn (or, frequent)’; ef. 5. 63, 2; 
6.51.2. Simple clauaes like (agnim)d rindsantt dhibhth, 4. 11.5; 
= mito axty oinitd, 4. 37. 6; agnim dhibAih saparyaia, 5. 25, 4.7 





Cf. with the instrumental dAIDAIA the locative ciddthens i in 10. 91. 2, 
tedm ... vppate .. . Adiram agne viddtheru. 


———— -_ ie =o 
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show how far removed from the uses of the locutives of riditha ato 
the instromentals of dit. The same condition obtains in the in- 
strumentals of dhiti, In the opening stanzas of 1, 153 we have 
in stanza 1 dhitithid by the side of havudbhih, nimobhih, and 
ghriath, but in stanza 2 andkti vidéthesu, and in wtanta 3 viddthe 
saparyin (not vidathaih or pidithebhih and riddthena). Geldner 
translates anikii pidéthesw hy “unter Weisen Teden salbt’: and 
vidéthe saparyén by ‘unter weiser rede huldigend.” I wonder if 
it is possible to bring more stringent proof that riddtha does mot 
helong to the sfere of holy or wise thought or its expression, but 
to the locality in which these activities take place. With the pre- 
ceeding rubric in mind every rendering of this word in the past, 
and now in Geldner’s Translation, is more or less wrong, 


11. The vidéthas of the gods 


We have seen above, at the end of rubric 8, that Agni in his 
function of sacrificer occupies not only the widithas of men hut 
also the cosmic ridithas where the gods are established. In 6. 51, 2 
a seer (Siira) is supposed to know the three viddthas af the 
Adityna:: vide yas trint viddthany eatm, devin... viprah . .. 
sirah. This, in any case, refers to three seats of these pods. In 
7. 66, 10 the same gods, significantly described as ‘having Agni 
for their tongue and promoting the sacrifice’ hold or ocenpy by 
their holy thoughts or prayer the three viddthus or cosmie places. 
which belong to them: agnijihud rlivfdhak, trint yé yemir 
viddthdni dhitibhik, Clearly, as might be expected, the stations 
of the gods who are themeclves pious saorificers may be described 
occasionally as their sacral establishments. 


12, A few myatic uses of viditha 
Tn 4 very few locwtions there is, as must be expected, no criterion 
for the establichment of any meaning for piditha. In 4. 38. 4 
vidatha nictkyat seems to mean ‘ having regard for the riddtha’; 
certainly it does not mean (with Geldner) “die weisen worte ver- 
stebend.” In 1. 56, 2 widdthasya sthah is rendered by G. “mit 
dor kraft (sihas for séhasd) der weisheit’: the form and meaning 
Of the clause ig obaeure, but there is no reason why the power of. 
the vidétha should not be alluded to. Ip 1. 164, 21, yilint suparnd 
amflasya bhagim dnimesam viddthabhievéranti, “where certain 
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birds, their eyes open, shout a share of immortality" at tho 


viddthas,’ the mysterious brahmedya does not betray the nature of 
the hirde®* ‘They vertainly do not (with Geldner) ‘scream for 
a share of immortality, with ever-open eyed, and scream after 
wisdom. abhi pretty certainly governs. vidithd, ‘shout to the 
viddthas.” The construction of tidithd abhisedranti ie elosely 
parallel to that of widdfham d-vad (above, 2). Hillebrandt, * dem 
opfer entgegenschreiend.’ 


13, The derivative adjective vidathya 
The derivative adjective ridathyi means “having, or pertaining 
to, or fit for the widdtha.” Almost lurid light is shed upon the 
word, as weil as upon the persistent locatives vidithe and viddthegu, 
when it appears connected with other topical words. Thus 1. 91. 
| sémo virdra karmanyan dadati, 
sidanyam vidathyam sabhéyam 
pilrérdeonam yd diddsad asmdi, 


‘Soma presenta to his worshipper a piously active son, useful in 


the houge, active in the ridétha, fit for the drawing-room," a credit. 


to his futher.” G. translates vidathydm, so as to efface the paral- 
leliam between vidathyd and the words on either side, by ‘der im 
rit der weisen tichtio iat,’ but this is impossible in 1. 167. 3: 
quhd oirand? miniuso nd yosd 
sabhdwadl widathydve sim valk. 


*Vae (Sarasvati), modestly covered like a human woman (goes) 
with (tha Maruts) ase lady of elegant house and home.’ G. loosely 
as to syntax, unbelievably as to sense, ‘ Ihre rede, die einen xuhor- 
erkreis hat wie eine gelehrte (rede), begleitet (die Marat).’ The 
locution widathyim virdm, ‘son fit for the patriarchal home,’ 
‘occurs again in a comparison in 7. 36. 8; it reflects the well-known 
pias, 


™ Probably, ‘higher knowledge.’ 

“Cf, 10, 114. 37. 

Tn the RV. sothd fs mostly a public ball as in AV, and later, but 
sometimes it is the main social spot in the widdtha, ite parlor, or living: 
room for the entire patriarchal family. 
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suvinisa viditham d vadema, and 
brhad vadema vidathe suvirih, 


discussed above in rubric 2. All these passages show quite clearly 
that the patriarchal household stood in need of young men, pious 
and living 20 as to conform with the habits and interests of the 
widitha, where the gods are at home and where the gods ate 
praised. That is stated forthright in 7. 40. 1: 6 Srustir vidathyd 
sim etu, ‘may the obedience that promotes (or, suita) the pious 
households come along, 


14. Parallelism between yidatha end sabhd. 


Paryulleliem between vidathyd and sabhdvin continues: 6. 8. 5, 
vidathydm grnddbhyd ‘gna rayith .. . dhehi, ‘to them that praise 
thee, O Agni, furnish wealth in the household *; 4. 2, 5, dirghd 
rayih prihubudhndh sabhdvan, ‘wealth, extensive and of broad 
foundation, including (palatial) houses’ Geldner translates here 
sabhdvdn by ‘der gute gesellschaft hat.’ The word may mean 
“securing status in the assembly? in accordance with its well-known 
more universal use; see 6. 28. 6, brhdd vo wiya ucyate sobhdew, 
‘loudly your power is discussed in the sabhds,’ whether sabhdou 
refers to private houses (parlora), or the village und town halls. 


15, Vidathya by itself in the sense of pertaining fo ihe 
pious home 
Otherwise vidathyd means ‘belonging or fit for the ascrificial 
home.” RV. 10, 41, 1: 
ritham tricakrarh sdvant ganigmatam, 
parijménath vidathyarn sworktibhih 
vayinh vyiisla usiso havdmahe; 


‘As the dawn gleams we call, while we carefully spread the barhis 
(suvritibhik) upon the three-wheeled car (of the Aévins) which 
is hurrying to the (three daily soma-) pressures, the car that rolls 
over the earth and runs to the pious households? ‘Here sivand 
ginigmatam and vidathydrh interpret one another. C4. 7. T4. 4 
Gsii30 yé nam ipa disse grhdry yundin diyanti, where the words 
dasiso grhiam are, as it Were, a gloss upon pidathydm. Cf. 4, 46, 5, 


—_= Se 
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That God Agni is peculiarly vidathyd will not cause surprise 

after what has been pointed out. 3. 54.1: 
imam mahé vidathylya Sfistm ... pra jabhruh, 

* They have brought this inspiration to (Agni) the great god of 
the sacrificial home.’ Significantly the verse goes on to say, Sradtu 
no démyebhir dnikaih, where damyebhih is a kind of a gloss to 
vidathyd, And aguin, in the next verse, the words stome vidithesu 
are equally determinative.” In 4. 21, 2 Indra’s might like @ 
potentate rich in possessions (vidathyd né samrit), overcomes the 
tribes of men. G. translates here vidathyd ni samrdt by ‘wie ein 
weiser kinig,”’ but in 3. 56. 7 wddthesu somrd? by ‘der all-herr 
fiber das opfer.’ Cf. the expreasion acha vidithdniva sdtpatth im 
1. 130. 1, which Geldner turns yet differently: *wie ein recht- 
miassiger gebicter zum rate der weisen ’; see above, 5, end, Per- 
plexingly Geldner side-tracks the most natural interpretation of 
vidathyd in every instance. 


16. Vrjina, the plot of the sacrifice 

Somewhere within the viddtha, the patriarchal holding of the 
family, lies the vrjdna, the spot or plot, ot enclosure, where actually 
takes plave the sacrificial performance. Localities rendered famous 
by particularly holy sacrificial plots, suvrjandsu viksi, 10. 15, 2, 
are nruch the same aa pious dwellings in general, yayrtydsu vikesti, 
§. 39, 7, where Agni is at home. Soma is king of the wrydna, 9. 97. 
10; Dharman is king of all that pertains to the erjina, dhormd 
bhuvad vrjanydsya rfjd, 9. 97, 25, meaning religion in general. 
We may sugpect the word wrjina to be the abstract noun from 
the verb varj which plays an important role in connection with 
the barkis; vrkid-barhis." etc. Anyhow the word stands in close 


SSS 8S S—,. UMD 
8 Here Geldnnr’e ‘loblied bel den epfern" approaches our view pretty 


2+ Of, perhaps the very obscure expression praticindd crfdnam dohase 
gird, preceded by the word barhipédam, in 5, #4. 1. In 6. 30.5 the 
loeution vi diro grpiad, codrdinated with epjdnam, may perhaps refer to 
Ftie: doors’ of tho dprf -hymna, ‘sing open thn doors.” The obscure 
situation egain makes this a guess, Note the parallelism between gird 
and grofed in the two passages. On the relation of borhis with the root 
var] sce JAQR 35. 273 f. 


contact or vicinity to viddtha; the two words harbor activities 
and conditions which approach each other to the point of identity. 
RV. 7. 99. 6: 

rare wiih stémarn vidithesu visno. 

pinvatam igo vrjdnege indra, 


‘T have bestowed upon you praise, O Visnu and Indra; in the 
sacrificial homes, do ye furnish abundant food in the savrificiil 
enclosures!’ Closely allied with the preceding ia 2. 84. 7: 

dita maruto... tsa: stotfbhyo vrjdnegu Mirdve, 


"Oye Maruts, give food to the singers, to the poet in the sacrificial 
enclosnres!’ (eldner in hie Translation again treate this word 
with detached subjectivity, as the analogy of the Roman fratres 
(e.g. areales) meaning ‘ opferbund,? * priesterverband’; he renders 
2.34. 7,'(Gebet) . . den singern, dem dichter in dem (opfer) bund 
john’ Very similarly 2.2.9, dhik . .. dihana dhemir erjanegu 
kardve, * prayer, which has become a milch cow for the poet in the 
sacrificial plot.’ G. translates here vrjdnesu by ‘in den priester- 
verbiinden.’? But, as indicated above, rubric 2, there is a passage 
with erjéna, so closely analogous to those with vidithe there treated, 


ne to leave no doubt that erjdie is some spot where the sacrifice was 


performed: RY. 1. GL. 15, asminn indra vrjdne sarvavinth amét 
siribhis tdva Sérman syiima, ‘in this sacrificial plot, O Indra, 
may we, endowed with sound eons, together with (our) patrons, 
be under thy protection.’ G, translates erpine by “in diesem 
kampie,” at an infinite distance from his own and others’ peneral 
conception of the word," 

The word erjdna occurs both in the neuter and, less frequently, 
in the masculine (1. 165. 1%, repedited many times, see RV. Repati- 
tions, p. 188: 5. 44, 1: 6. 35,5: 7. 62. 27)2" Ind. 165. 45; 
vidydmezich vrjinarh jiniditnum, we have so. close a rina tel to 
7. 99.6 (pinvatam 4pgo vyjinesu) as to leave no doubt ahout its 
Meaning, ‘may we obtain food and may our sacrificial plot yield 
Tich gifts.’ G. renders with the utmost fancy, ‘wir michten einen 
gastlichen opferbiindler kennen lernen, der rasch schenkt’ Com- 
parison between 1. 165, 15 and 7. 99. 6 shows that there is not 
8 chance for sch a rendering. 


"te, haworat, kin sea ee 


"Bee, however, his rendering of 1. 63; 3. 
“For a suggestion as to how the tmosculine came about, se below, 
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17. The vrjina like the viditha fe seat of the gods 
Moreover the local coloring of vpjina appearé in every straight- 


forward passage in the RV, Thus in quite'a number in which 
Soma or some other god figures in the rrjina: 


emiyudhah pavate deva indur 

agestiid epjdnan rdlgamduah, 0. BT. 2 
hdnti rikso bddhate pary Gratir 

varival krordn vrjanesydt rija,” 9. 97, 10. 
anindyd vrpine soma jagrhi, 9. 82. 4. 
maridgane trjine manma dhimahi, 10. 66, 2. 
piévesr ena erjanegy plat 

6 me kuksi suldsomah prodti,™ 10, 28, 2, 
rajrendnyth éévasi inti vpindm 

sisukty anyd vrjanesu viprak,” 6. 68, 9. 
diet mitrd vrjdnesu yaffityoh, 9. TT. 0. 
dyuksish héldrath vyrjdnesu dhiirsidam,™* 2, 2. 1. 
yé ‘ware jane visedtha pibhuA,* 2, 24, 11. 


In the light of these passages, which are so obvious #3 not to 
require translation, some of Geldner's renderings can be easily 
judged: RV. 1. 60.3: ydm (se. agnim) rivijo vrjdne mdnusdsah 
. , » fijananta, ‘den die monschlichen priester in threm opferbunde 
erzengt haben.’ Substitute for “im ihrem opferhund,’ “in the 
sacrificial enclosure? and note in st. 1 ot the same hymn tidithasye 
kettim, aa epithet of Agni. This shows, once more, vidatha aa 
close synonym of erjina; Agni is produced in the vidétha also in 
L. 151, 1 (above, rubric 5). In 1. 91. 21, dgidham yuie .. . 
vrjinesya gopdm . . . tvdm nu madema soma, Geldner translates 
vrjénasya gopdm by ‘dem hirten der (opfer) partei? But this, 
alon with the three passages above (9. 82. 4; 87.2; 97.10), 
means very simply that Soma is the guardian of the aacrificial 
enclosure. Much the aime is meant in 3. 36. 4, maha dmatra 
vrjine wiraps, ‘a big measnre (of Soma) is the sacrificial plot, 
bringing men and cattle,’ * where G. pretty well senses the moan- 
ing of yrjdne, in translating “bei dem opfer’: the identical com- 
Ss ee 


"Of Indra. “Of Arahmansspati. 


Of Indrivarunh. See LF 25. 185-8. 
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promise which he has to make in the caee of viddtha, Similarly, 
of Agni 1.73. 2, devd mi yah savitd . . .. brated nipdli vrjanani 
vised; G., ‘der wie der gott Savitar mit umsicht alle opferparteien 
iiberwacht,’ fairly goes out of his way to ignore the commonplace 
that Agni is the guardian of every sacrificial plot. So alep 2. 2.1, 
(agnit) dyuksiin hétdram orpinesu dhirsidam, which G. renders, 
‘(Agni) den himmlischen Hotar der in den priesterverbinden an 
der (deichsel-) spitze sitzt.’ Why not * Agni, leader in the aacri- 
ficial plot,’ a4 constant conception of Agni? Spo also in 1, 128. 7%, 
si manuge vrjine . .. hitd "gnir yajfiésu, ‘He, Agni, established 
in the human saerificial plot over the sacrifices’: G. ‘im den 
menschlichen opferbund eingesetzt, a rather swagger idea, totally 
unwarranted by anything Vedic. In 1. 101. 11 the priests are 
called vrjdnasya gopdh, ‘the guardians of the sacrificial plot’; 
they sing the praise of the Marute (Indra’s cohoris) and are 
therefore sure to gain substance by Indra’s help: 


marttstotrasya vrjinasya gopd 

taydim fndrena sanuylma vajam, 
G. translates vrjinasya gopih by ‘die hirten deg opferbundes.? 
This is made clear by stanza 8 of the same hymn, 

ydd vi marutveah paramé sadhésthe 

yad vivameé vrjine maddyise, 

ita d ydhy adhvardm no dcha. 


G.’s translation of avamé vrjine, “bei dem nachsten opferbund? 
is, of course, fanciful as is shown by the synonyms ‘sadhasthe ™ 
and orjane, both of which refer to localities. The passage does 
not need to be translated, only it seems to me to refer to both 
divine (paramé) and human (avamé)** sacrificial plots. The same 
conception appears to be alluded to in 6. 54.12: 9. 96. 7; 10. 63. 
15. 


15. Vrjina with hostile implication 


Quite frequently vrjima turns forth a hostile aspect: hostile 
towards demoniac powers, and, even more characteristically, towards 
other worshippers, engrossed with sacrifices that engage the 


8 SS EO eee 
™ CL 6. 62, 7. 


* CF mdnupe orfdne in 1. 128. 7, above. 
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of the gods and conflict with one’s own (the vihavd).* Failure 
to understand this has given rise to unnecessary special translu- 
tions of the word. So particularly 3. 34. 6, vrjdnena vrjindn sam 
pipesa, where Geldner ad hoc introduces 8 new meaning of the 
word, ‘mit seiner umschlingung zerechmettert er die rankeyollen.’ 
Grassmann, ‘ mit kraft’ ete, ‘The passage simply states that Indra 
amashea hia enemies by virtue-of the sacrifice which is offered him 


in the zacrificial plots: it is the Vedic pun obligatory which brings: 


the two words together. Both the preceding and following stanzas 
(6 and 7) suggest the poets whore songs really are the source of 
Indra’s inspiration, In 1, 63. 3 Indra actually clays demons in 
the wrjina, to-wit: fram Sisnath vrjdne .. . ahan, ‘thou (O Indra) 
didet slay Sugna (and others) in the erjina.’ G., quite newly, 
‘du hast den Susna im ringkampf erschlagen.’ Grassmann, equally 
fancifully, ‘in der Kluft’ In a rather larger number of cases the 
vrjdna owes its hostile character to the conflicting aims and calls 
upon the gods on the part of thoze operating within. Thus 10. 
42. 10, 

neydm nijabhil prathamd dhandny 

asmdkeng orjdnend jayema, 


“May we and our kings by virtue of our eacrifice-plots conquer 
first-clase riches.’ The contrast between one’s own and others’ 
vrjanas appears particularly in 1. 101. 8 (above, 17). In 2, 24 
11; 4. 96, 7 the expressions dare vrjéne and vrjdnd dvantni also 
seem to refer to the vrjina of the suppliant, but seem to be con- 
trasted rather with divine wrjdnas, the stanzas being intended to 
coax the gods to the earthly sacrifice. Further, 7. 32.27, 


ma no djpadla erjand dunidhyo 
mésivdso diva kramuh, 


‘May not some unknown, evil-minded sacrificers, of hostile dis- 
position, tread us down!’ The Padapatha here reads orjindh, and 
it seems indeed from the context that the vrjdna is here conceived 
as consisting of the individual practitioners that take part in the 
sacrifice, The word, however, is regularly neuter, and thie develop- 
ment iz familiar in all words for groups, such as assembly, parlis- 


™ See the author in Johns Hopkins University Ciroulars, vol. 25, whole 
no. 192, 14. ( December 1906). 
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ment, congress, college, ete; Tt is doubtless responsitile for the 
occasional use of the word in the masculine in general; se above. 
The same expression, djidiesu rrjdnesu, oceurs in the obseure mone 
logue of Tndra, 10, 27, where he smugly says, that “when he was in 
certain unknown sicrificial grounds al! the patrons (maghdriinah) 
there behaved decently to him* (10. 2%. 4 nb.). Tf they had not 
done so, he continues in stanzas 4ed, and Sab, not even the moun- 
tains could have thwarted his will: 


gid djidtem vrjiness dsam 

visve saté maghinine ma dsan 10. 27, dab: 

nid wo mdin vrjdne vdrayante 

na parvatdso ydd ahdia manasyé 10, 27, Sab. 
Indra’s control of the yrjdna is expressed forcibly in a comparison 
1. 173. 6, 

aim pieya indro vrjdnam nui bhdma 

bharti svadhdvan opasith ipa dydm, 


‘Indra has clothed himeelf in the earth aa tho it were p (mere) 
sacrificial plot, he wears the heavens as a head-dreas.’ (Geldner’s. 
‘Indra hat sich die erde wie einen gurt angelegt’ has nothing but 
its picturesqueness to recommend it, The notion that the erjine 
is something small reappears in the statement, 6,.11..6, df ertsenia 
trjdnart ndtihalh, “may we leap across misfortune BS a sacrifice- 
plot,’ and is supported negatively by the well-known mystio paradox 
1.164, 35, indir pédih pire dnial prthivyth, * this védi ie uttermost 
end of the earth,’ where vedi is at most a part of the wpjane, 
Finally the erjéina itself depends for its success or effectiveness 
upon the piety of its sacrificers, whereas the impious derive: m0 
henefit from it, 7.01, 4: 


ayan mésd dyajvondm avinth 
pri yapildmanmd vrjinah lirdie, 
‘The months of the impious have come without bringing sons, he 


whose mind js bent upon the sacrifice prospers the erjana” (and 
thus himself), | 


* This he con do ewaily because the erjdne fa his own. 


TOLELORE AND SONGS FROM QUBEBE 
H, Hewey Sroze and Huiss N. Happap 


* Every tree has its shadow and every land its customs.” 
(Palest. Proverb) 


The Mother-in-Law and the Daughter-in-Law. 
Rise and listen to this jape* 
Between the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law * 
She who hutes her daughter-in-law 
May che never enter into Paradise. 


Fatma said : 
© thou, where ehall T sleep?* 
Sleep in my littie lap, 
Q blood of my little heart! 
Turn thy hand around in my pocket 
And take quickly thy rights, 
Sleep in the upper stories, 
© face of the choice ones! * 
Tf thou wishest maids, 
T hall send (them) to thee at once, 





''The firat two Jines are found also in Dalman: Paldstinischer Diwan, 
p, 206, song No, @—they ore a call for the attention of the hearers, 
followed by a lampoon, 

* Cf. also Z. f. 8. vot. V, p. 126 sq. (Arubio text in vol. TY, p. 223) the 
songs sung by the women in honor of the bride; and that which the 
mother sings in warning to her son, vol. V, p. 128 (Ar. text vol. TV, 
Pp. 223). Proverbs illustrating the relation between mother- and daughter- 
inlaw: in kan el-kelb bepth ed-dinne el-hamd bithubb ebkinne “If the 
deg enter Paradise, then the mother-in-law will lowe the daughter-in-law," 
eF-homd Aime u dint «-hama ‘aqrabe emsamme w bint bint el-famd md 
biefeamene A mother-in-law ia poison, and tho daughter of the mother- 
in-law is a poisonous scorpion, and the granddaughter of the mother-in- 
law cannot be named." (CY. ZDPV., vol. XTX, p. 84. 

"The bride ocke the question. 

‘fe. most beautiful of women. 
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226 H. Henry Spoer and Elias N. Haddad 
This one said : 

‘Where shall I sleep? 

Sleep in the arbour, 

O thou face of a jade! 

If thou wishest groats, 

I shall send them to you at once. 

Sleep in an oven, 

O face of a pipe-head | 

If thou wishest the plazue, 

I shal! send (it) to thea at. onoe. 


His mother, only not his mother! 

I do not desire his mother! 

The house has become straitened,* 
Because of the sojourn of his mother! 


His mother, only not his mother! 
O digh of mfabbag," 

Overflowing with melted butter! 
Ewen if I should be divorced, 

I shall not receive his mother, 


His mother, only not his mother! 

O dish of broad beans, 

Between the graves! 

O long snake, 

Sting thou me his mother! 

His mother, only not his mother! 

My mother is in a quarter of the town; 
His mother is in a quarter of the town. 
A troop of irregular soldiers * 

May nap upon his mother! 


His mother, only not his mother! 
My mother is inside of the house, 


*The mother-in-law asks the quéstion, 


"A Pal. Prov. says: eLbas ed-divig yisa' alf gudiyig “The little house 
holds « thousand good friends." 


‘A wweet-meat. "Cf. note 5 in notes to Arabic Text. 
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His mother is outside of the house, 
A troop of Ali Bek's® 
May nap upon his mother! 


His mother, only not his mother! 

Tf he should bring me koAl, 

O, I should adorn myself (with it). 
Surely I should pluck the bunch to pieces 
And say, (it is) from his mother. 


His mother, only not his mother! 
If he should bring me Kohl, 

O, I should surely anoint my eyes. 
T shall surely scratch my eyes 
And eay, (it is) from his mother. 


What has happened to his mother that she goes away vexed? 
Put me his mother in the overflowing sea! 

Shoot her with a shot, perhaps she is swooning. 

What has happened to his mother that she goes away vexed? 


Bring my mother upon the high castles. 

Prepare her a lemonade, perhaps she is hot. 

Fill her w waterpipe, perhaps she is out of humor. 
Bring her a pillow, she is perhaps sleepy. 


© bridegroom, I love thee, but not thy mother. 

May a stone and a column lie upon the heart of thy mother 
Thy mother the harlot, the devil. 

Makes little thy joy und causes thee care. 


Thy mother, o boy, thy mother! 

Thy mother shall mot come near me.” 

Thy mother has stolen the meat, 

She has put it into her pocket. 

May God bring shame upon her grey hair! 


CO — a ee eee 
* Perhaps the notorious leader of the Quis of the Nablus District who 
lived in the early part of the Inst eontury; ef. Pat. Ezpl. Fuad, Quart. 


Statement, 1008, p. 35 #4. 
“«'The first two verses of thie stanes are found also In o Beduin song 


in Dalman, op. cit., p. 171. 
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The seller of halawa in Jerusalem says when he goes about 
selling his ware: 
The halawa is sweet, 
And the old woman in the honse is a plague. 
And she, who does not love her daughter-in-law, 
May she never enter Paradise! 
It is written upon the door of Paradise: 
Never will the mother-in-law love the daughter-in-law. 


Children’s Games and Invocations for Rain.” 


The boys and girls go in summer at evening into the open village 
place, each party by iteelf. The girls, standing in rows, say: 
Leap hither and thither, trill, trill! * 
T possess two yreen gurmenta.’* 
And I: possess the silver pincers; 
They surely pinch the money. 


I went up, going up, going up! 
I found the grey-head sleeping, 
I beat him, made him swoon, 
And drank of his oil. 
His oil had the taste of henna, 
Neither henna nor anything else (is) 
At the roots of the locks, 
The locks of the son of my paternal uncle. 
He swore to take my mother, 
My mother, the Moroccan, 
Tattoo the Aleppan woman! 
The son of my paternal tmele came and tattooed her. 
He let ms pnt on of her earrings. 
Se ee 
** The statement of the Rev, F, A, Klvin in the ZDPY,, vol. IV, p. 64, 
that there are no Arabic children-songs or games, may at first astonish us 
ae coming from so pood an authority on matters relating to the life and 
cumtoms Of the people of Palestine, On clone inspection, however, many 
of the songs cam hardly be described as Childron-songs and some which 
were Wictated to ws were unfit for publication. For children’s games ef. 
L. Schneller, Kennet Du das Land, 20th Ed., p, 168, 
“ie Iolulaln . 5. 
“Tt. blue 
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Her earrings are heaps and heaps. 
My mind has flown away by reason of his beauty. 


Leap hither.and thither m the open, in the open! 
The horses have assembled. 

They seid to her, these are the Hejazi,™ 

O posseasor of the hanging-down: horns! ** 


Hamds has let me down into a well. 
T brought up-to her a piece of silk. 

I said to her, by the life of the Emir, 
Cover the cheek." 


The boys play: “ Wash thy Face, 0 Moon.” That is, the-boys, 
by twos, take hands and a third lays himself upon their hands on 
his stomach and they, lifting him up from the ground, say: 

Wash thy face, O Moon, 
Upon. the elab and the stone, 


They then put him upon the ground, and the two boys, putting 
their hands npon one another's shoulders, carry the boy again upon 
their shoulders, saying; 

zreriffe zrérifie ** 

Cloze thy lips, 

Flag, fiag! 
And again they carry him about as the first time saying: 

Wash thy face, 0 moon, 

Upon the slah and the stone, 

Thy father’s wife, this love-smitten one, 

Loves mo passionately with her needle ** 

May God lengthen her hair.” 


“The horses of the Hejiz are celebrated. 

“These ate gold coins, fastened to rihbons and attached to the bead- 
dress of the women; ci. Z. /, 3, vol, V, p. 101, note 2 

Lit “a plece of apple.” One anys kde fie a fig. 

For « description of the carnifa of. 2 f # vol. V, pp. 120 aq; for 
thy Ar. text vol. IV, pp. 210 0q. 

“ie, the woman, skilful with the embroidery needle, secks to draw 
tho singer to herself by her skill, 

“ef. note 12 to Arabic text. 
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The Game of Limping 
Two clasp their hands together and a third boy raises his foot 
above their hands and the three say together: 
My foot is limping, limping. 
We are going to have it set 
By Heén il-Bi‘balli. 
When the children go home after playing they say: 
The moon hag risen, but the libra appears as if not visible 
Open, O pomegranate-blossom, upon the breast of the beau- 
tiful one. 


Greet her, greet, O news go (to him), 
Greet my intimate friends, O thou who lovest me tenderly. 
He is like a summer-gazelle and flashing lightning. 


Invocations for Hain.*? 
“Cold water is more tender than s mother,” (Palest, Proverb). 
If the weather continue without rain the boys and girls go about 
together and invoke God saying: 


O my Lord, a pouring, 

That we may marry ‘ise,** 

That we may heap up the harvest burden2* 
That we may become decent human beings, 
Ihhe; water, O he, water! 


O my Lord, what is our food? 
Our food is the stems of the kirsenne ™* 
O my Lord and what else is there? 


“For other invocations for rain cf. Dalman, op, cit. p. 66 aqq.; EL 
Behifer, Lieder cines dyypticchen Hauer, pp. 17-20. Others, which were 
also dictated to ua, are to be found in ZDPF., 1013, Pp. 200 sqq. For 
invecationa from Tripoli of. H. Stumme, Gedichte ous Tripolis, pp. 62-85. 
K. Nabechuber, Aus dem feben der arabiechen Revilkerung in Sfam, pp- 
ST aqq. mentions two invocations and explains the customs prevailing 
there. Of. also Pualdstina Jahrbuch, 1013, Pp. 164 aq; 

™ Inet. of *Aime, 

“The failure of the latter rain Is detrimental to the ripening harvest, 
ef. note 20, 


a ata sis hore the people have to eat it because of scarcity of 
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Qur food is the milk-thistle.* 
O my Lord, why this staying away (of the rain) ? 
Our food is the stems of the milkwort.* 


© oar Lord, 0 our Lord! 


We are the little ones, what is our guilt? 


ae 
food. 


It is they, the big ones, by their guilt 
We are the little ones, what is our guilt? 


O my Lord moisten the libra! 

All the misfortune is due to Hamdan. 
O my Lord moisten the girdles! 

All the misfortune is due to Zayid. 

© my Lord moisten the water-jar! 

I gm not able to go out. 

O my Lord moisten the necklace! 

All the misfortune is duo to Milade. 
O my Lord moisten the muqhar!™ 
All the misfortune is due to the mubtar. 
O my Lord moisten the penknife! 
All the misfortune is due to Musa. 

O my Lord moisten the pipehead! 

All the misfortune is due to Pharaoh. 
Q my Lord moisten the money-belt! 
All the misfortune is due to Omar. 

O my Lord moisten the pillow ! 

All the misfortune is due to Ahmed. 
0 my Lord moisten the limekiln ! 

‘All the misfortune is due to Sa‘dun. 
O rain moisten us! 

And moisten the bééf=* of our shepherd. 
Our shepherd Hasan, the baldheaded.* 


notes 22 and 23 to Arable text. ‘These plants are also camel's 


* Name of a piere of wood used for the cleaning of the oven, (ibd. 


* Representative of tho poople of « village, or a quarter in @ town, oF 


of w religious community, — 
31 Jn this sense the word (« used by the people; it really moans " palm- 


leaf.” 


= A similar poem is found in 


cy, note 26 to Arubie text, 
Dulman, op. cit., p. 55 where h. dlagre’ is 


translated by 4 son of Agra.” 
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Neither does he sow nor hoe the ground_ 
Thhe, water! O he, water! 


© Umm el-ret,™ O eternal one, 
Water our prostrate gram.” 

© Umm el-ret, 0 good-for-nothing, 
This intense cold has roused us. 

© Umum el-ret, O heat, 

This warmth has burnt us. 

© Hadr, O Abul-Abhas,™* 

Water our drying-up grain.** 


Moisten the door of your house, 

So that your pair of oxen may plough. 
Mojsten the door of your summerhouse, 
So that your heifer may plough, 


Moisten us, 0 Aishe! 

That thy house be overflooded in the morning, 
Moisten us, O Muhammediye! 

That thy house be full in the morning. 
Moisten ns, 0 Fatma! 

That thy house be flooded in the morning, 
Moisten us, O Aishe, 

And sprinkle us with the water of Reshizhe.? 
Rain and increase! 

Our house is of iron. 

Qur paternal uncle Atallah 

Has hroken the waterjar. 


Se eee 

The mm et-ytt “mother of ruin” is formed of two sticka tied 
together crosswise; over this a woman's dress is placed. ‘The women 
earry this figure about, singing raineongs. (/. A. Musil, Arabia Petrasa 
Hthnographische Studien, p, 88q., ilustration. Junssen, Revue Biblique, 
1906, p. G4 2qq. where there Ia also a rain-song, Thia article is repro: 
duced in Coutumee Arabes, p. 323%qq, Dalman, op. cit, p, 80, 

"Reference is to the latter rain, A Pal. Prov. saya: ketwet nisin 
bhiara stikke we i-feddin “ April rain is worth the plough and the yoke 
af oxen.” Of, ZDPY,, vol. EXXVI, p. 283; und the Algerian proverbs 
No. 1174 and 1776 in Proverbes Arabes de UAlgerie by Moharamed ben 
Cheneh, 

"C7, note $0 on Ar, text. 
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We have thrown it outside. 
Onr nourishment comes from God.™ 


Umm el-ret-went to bring the thunder. 
She only waved the wheat, which ts long like a young camel. 
Umm el-ret went to bring the Tain, 
She only waved the wheat, which is long as the trees. 
In Betjala the children sing the following song: 
Saint Nicolas ™ we came to thee, 
The gushing rain is coming to thee. 
To-day we are thy servants; 
The key of heayen is in thy hand. 
Thhe, water? 0 he, water! 


When the children go about together * they sing thus to encourage 
one another, One of them says (a verse) in front of them and 
all say after him: “0 eweet is to me my possession.” 


Qn Monday I paid my debts 

And I began to rebuke myself. 
Tuesday is permitted and pire, 

And my prayer went up to the Highest. 
On Wednesday ™* T built a wall, 


™ OY, the Pal. Prov, ili birzig td-dib il-arma hirciyne “ He who provides 
for tha blind wolf, will provide for ta” This poem appears in @ lesa 
complete form in ZDPYV, XEXVI, p, 203. 

“ie. B. George, the el-dudr of the Muhammedans. 

“© When the children go about singing tho women sprinkle them with 
water, this ia & presage that God may send rain, and they say; "Rely 
upon the gax! amen; the deeds ure God's'.” Cf. mole 31 to Ar. text 

One may perhaps regard this as having been originally  libation, 
Avcording to a later tradition the libation at the Foast of Tabernacles was 
belfeved to bring a great blessing spon the country, Even to-day the 
Feast of ‘Tabernacles plays an important part in the belief of the inhabi- 
tanta of Palestine, Jewish and non-Jewish, in regard to the coming of 
the main, expected to begin at this time. While ordinarily sprinkling 
with water ja regarded as producing evil, «uch as separation and enmity, 
on this cosasion Ht iv considered to bring « blessing Upen those sprinkled. 
CL also A. Goodrich-Freer, Arabs in Tent and Town, pp. 181 aq. 

" Wodnesdsy is regatded ae = doy af 1] omen, A prover mays: gem 
el-arbaa jiha soa min en-nohe “ Wednesday 
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It fell down upon me alone, 
On Thuraday I cut out a shirt, 
Of mixed silk and cotton, 
On Friday I lighted a candle, 
It flamed up before me. 
On Saturday I uttered a curse, 
My Lord chastised me, me only, 
During Ramadan the children go to the house-doors by night, 
praising and saying : 
Inspire, inspire, 0 ingpire |! 
Who is ours, inspire! Ali is ours, inspire! 
May my Lord give you, inspire! a little bridegroom, inspire! 
Under a tray of straw, inspire! he writes upon paper, inspire! 
Tn a clay-pipe, inspire! he counts money, inspire! 
As bride-money,*” inspire! I found a cat, well is me! 
She runs and digs up, well is me! 
I dug up together with her, well is me! 
I found a plait of hair, well is me! 
What will you buy with it? Well is me! 
A grain of roasted chick peas, well is ma! 
© who would crunch? * Well is ma! 
Ali would crunch. Well is me! 
His mother would erunch. Well is me! 
His father would crunch. Well is me! 
His brother would crunch. Well is me! 
His sister would crunch. Well is me! 
Bring ye, bring ye, the Bedu are dead! 
And the fleas have eaten our feet! 


to come on Wednesday evening to the springs and wells to take thelr 
provision of water for the werk. It is therefore considered dangerous for 
# traveller to camp at o spring on Wednowday evening; of. Canaan, Aber- 
Hlaube und Volkamedicin etc, p. 38, 

MOY. 2.7. 8, vol. Vi p.m (ar. Text, vol. IV, p. 904). 

"OY. 2. f. 8, vl. V, P, 106. Women lengthen their tresses by additions 
of halr, or ever of list, braided in with the rest, 

"Of. 2. f. 8, vol. V, p. 111, note 1, 

“The Arabic expression means to chew roasted seeds, auch aa cucumber, 
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If « present: is given to them they eay: 
“God requite you and increase your possessions.” 
If nothing ie given to them they sing # verse of abuse; 
A stone slab upon a stone slab! 
The mistress of the house is a 


A mill above a mill! 
‘The mistress of the house is a nymphomaniac! 


2 * 





Scoffing at the Sluggard at School and at Work. 
© thou straggler,"* go home: 

Thou wilt find the food upon the fire; 

Thou wilt find the groats, 

Cursed be the father of this life! 

To one who does not fast in Ramadan is said: 

O thou who breakest fast in Ramadan, O despiser of thy 
religion, 

May our black cat tear out thy entrails! 

0 thon who breakest fast in Allah’s month, I incite against 
thee men of Allah! 

I incite against thee ee-Sarrise, he will have thy bones 





Songs for the Little Ones 
Lallabies 
© be gracious, gracious, gracious! 
O bird of Paradise; 
O white one, unpainted ; 
O red one, unhennaed ! 


Thine eye, O my darling, slept; 
But the eye of justice * does not sleep. 


 garrat; qui saepina crepitum cmmiria enittit. Freitag, Lew. Arab. 

“A proverb from Damascus saye of sich a one: qila M ‘abd d-qadir 
qum ditril git manni-qadir qalu quem kul qil hain hddie “Tt wan eald to 
Abdel Qudir, rise and work! ha aaid, T am not able They sald, rise, eat! 
be said, her I am ready.” ie, God. 
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May distress never remain upon any creature. 

0 how sweet are the nights of well-being, O that they would 
remain! 

By God, the nights of well-being quickly come and go. 

But the nights of distress are long to the stricken one. 


Q be gracious, gracious, gracious! 

Q that thou, O iny darling, wilt not leave me! 

And if thou art away from me, thon makest me fee! lonely. 
O that my Lord keep thee me, that thou mayest rejoice me! 


Sleep my darling, aleap. 

I will eurely kill for thee a pigeon. 

O pigeon, do not believe it, 

DU laugh at my darling, only that he may sleep. 


One like thee was not born, 

Though they may become bent and grey; 
ven though they bribe the midwife 
Whatever they may bring.“ 


One like thee women have not born! 


O roses, blowing in the garden | j Retrsin. 


I see none like thee, 

0 tail of the sheep! 

O meat of mutton, 

Rolled in leaves (of the vine). Refrain, 
I see none like thee, 

© son of princes! 

Riding upon horses, 

That move prancingly. Refrain. 
This little hand 

Has in it pen and inkstand. 


—————— ee LLU” 


ty 


Jit. * wounded one.” 


: “© A Roman Catholic woman, known to na in Palestine, who was expect 

Ing & child, said, “T have been toa midwife and have insured a boy,” 
“Cf. Speer and Haddad, Manual of Pal, Arabic, p. 176 the song 

tal-ardda > mitlok md gdb nig “mankind has not born the like of thee.” 
“This if a national dish called moa, 
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And this little hand, that is the other, 

Holds the rein of the filly. Refrain. 

The darling of his grandmother is a hairless baldhead. 

He roved ‘about the market and lost his bit." 

He went to the market to make purchases. 

He brought mm/fabbag * that he might give food to his grand- 
mather. 


T have loved my darling, 
In the midst of my lap have I put him. 


Thy little teeth and thy little mouth wish to eat bread. 

And the Arabie band and the music and the beloved of 
thy mother assemble. 

Thy little teeth and thy little mouth wish to eat cooked 
food.“ 

And the Arab band and the music! And thy mother beats 
the tambourine, 

Thy little teeth and thy little mouth wih to eat ege-plant, 

And the Arab band and the music play before thee in the 
bath. 


When my darling comes crawling to me, 
T shall slaughter for him a chicken “ 
And invite the children of the quarter 
And will say, This is the custom. 


When my darling comes walking to me, 
T shall prepare for him « stuffed sheep, 
And invite the children of the quarter 
And swear that I will not eat of it. 


Shake thyself, shake thyself, O palm-tree!™ 
I will slaughter for thee a hen and a goose. 


‘1.07, note 26 to Arab. Text. 

“Of. notes 42 and 43 to Arab, Text. 

** Lit. “the ane that lies down to sleep. 

**The bride is often addreseed in the wedding sang® 25 “ palm-tree "; 
of. ag. Ef. 8, vol. Vp 112. 
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Crawl, O podlet of broad beans! 
Craw], may be well to me this distance! 


Shake thyself, shake thyself, O palm-tree! 

A handful of rice, 0 palm-tree! 

Shake dates, 0 palm- tree! 

Under me are (dates) spread out (for drying), 0 palm-tree. 
Shake thyself, chake thyeelf, 0 palm-tree! 

Fill the gadah,** © palm-tree! 

Who has raised you, 0 palm-tree? 

God has given thee (thy food), O palm-tree, 


Kull sagera laha fai kill halad laha zai. 
qimu sma‘u hal-fanne 
bén il-haméa wil-tinne 
willi btubrud tinnitha 
rétha * ma this if-tinne? 


qalat faitme: 


ya hiida win anam? 
nami fi hdini 

yi mihget glébi 

diri idit ‘a Pebi 
hudi haqqié gawam 
nami fil-‘alalj 

ya wigh is-sariri 
lan ridti fawiri 
lab‘at Li quwitrn 
hadi qilat: win anim? 
nimi fil-‘ariae 

ya wigh il-kdiie 


Pi, the name of & round, shallow basket, of. Z. /. 8, vol. ¥, p. 102, 


*rtthe |.e. tha, of: Spoor and Haddad: Manual of Polestiazan Aratic, 


# 69.2. 


* Of. note 2 to translation. 
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lab‘at Lié quwim 
nimi fit-tibin 
ya wigh il-ralyon 
Jan ridti ti'tin 
lab‘at Lid qawiim 
immeh walla immeh 
mi barid immeh 
wil-bét ear diyiq 
min ga‘dit immeh 
immeh walla immeh 
ya sahn mtabbaq 
his-camm Wrarrag 
Janni battallag 


mi qibilt immeh 

immeh walla immeh 

ya galin fal 

mi bén il-iqbir 

ya haiye tal * 

tilde’ li immeh 

immeh walla immeh 

immi fi hara 

wimmeh fi hira 

eirbit * howwira * 

tgiyil ‘a immeh 

immeh walla immeh 

immi guwa |-bét 

immeh bara |-bét 

sirbit * ‘ali bék 

tqiyil ‘a immeh 

immeh walla immeh 

in fab li i8-tadle 
*Aniye (Ot instead hotye fesile for sake of rhyme. 
4 sirbit for airbit, ef. Zeitsch. fiir Bemitistib, TV, p. 214. O}, the phrase 

sire wera girbe “one after another.” It has bere the meaning of Joma. 
* howwdra explained as “fornicators,” perhaps in view of the evil char- 
acter credited to the irregular soldiers, 
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ai laatéaccal 

laam ‘at iS-Saéle 

wagul min Immeh 

immeh walla immeh 

in Zab li Gible 

ai laatéahhal 

laagla’ “aini 

wagil mm immeh 

mil immeh wimmmeh tal ‘a hardina? 
huttili immeh ib-bahr ilowwama 
idirbiiha btalag la® téin yamyana 
mal immeh wimmeh hardina 
yitilili immi ‘al-qsGr il-Slya 
dowbilha Sarabat latéin fowbana 
‘abbilha nafas jatCiin za‘lina 
huttilha |-misnad latéin na‘sina 


ya “aris ana bahibbak bass immak 
haar u ‘amid ‘a galb immak 
‘immak il-qahbe ig-fandila? 
bitgill farahak u bithimma 


immak ya walad immak 

immak la tigrab liya * 

immak sarqat il-lahma 

hattitha fi frébitha 

allah yihai Sbitha 

biyi' il-haliwe fil-quds bigitl 
0 hu diyer jhi': 

il-haliwe hilwe 

wil-‘aiiz fil-bét halwe 

willi ma bithibb il-tinne 

rét “umrha ma thisd if-fanne 

Tmattib ‘a bah ig-fanne 

‘umr il-hama ma thibb iltinne 
"fo with the | ; = err peer egy ” 
theca aba of han bias the meaning of « quastioning perhaps. 
"Hiya Le, li, for anke of rhyme. 


} 








LIAB IL-ULAD U DU'A S-SITA 





is-ga bitla‘u il-banit wil-alidyitaba fl-bira Lanareb, ‘Si min = 
seen higetin Pend! a Mon siffat: 


‘wigdih tall ali 


“wili milgat il-fadda 
‘yilqat lagt i-masiri 


fhitk tali* tai 

laqét eS-Aayib niyim 
darabieh yammiéteh 
wisribt min zéteh 
zéteh ta‘m hinna 
la hinna wala 4i 

‘a “rig 1-Sawabl 
Sawidi bn ‘ammi 
halat yohid immi 
immi |-murrabiye 
duqq i-hélabiye 


aja bn ‘ammi daggha 


labbesni min halaqha 
hhalagha Euq'i bug'i® 
min husneli tiyar ‘aqli 
ziqdih btén * btén * 
wiltammat ris il-hél 
qalditha L-higésiye 
imm qrin mdallive 
dallatni hamda fi bir 
tilt itha Eaqqit harir 
gilt itha bihyat jl-amir 
ratti dix it-tuifiha 


———— eS 
“fug't is derived trom the root jaga’ “to: heap up"; bug is mero 

reduplication. Colloquially the combination means “a masa of something.” 

Of, lmrty-burly ; helter-akelter, ete 

wien explained ns ola with the moaning of “slow”; perhaps fil-belt 
Of, note 18 to translation. 
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ig-gubyan bil‘sbu “yassil wighak yd qamar,” ya'ni waladéa 

waladén bimsku bi idén ba‘dhim u wahad biniim ‘ala butneh ‘ala 
déhim u birfa’th ‘an il-ard u bigilu: 

rassil wighak ya gamar 

‘al-halata wil-hagar 
a ba'dha bihuttuh ‘al-ard u bihuttu lwaladén idéhim ‘4 &if 
ba'dhim u biriddu bihmlu |-walad ‘a tifhim uw bigilu: 

zrériffe * zrériffe ** 

tabbiq i8-diffe 

Triye riye 
u biriddu bihmiuh mitl il-owwal u biqilu: 

rassil wighak yi qamar 

‘al-balita wil-hagar 

mart abik hal- 

‘aigatni bibriths 

allah yitowwil Ki‘ritha * 


LUBET IL HAGLE 


ifnéa bimsku biidén ba'dhim u walad talit bibutt igreh f6q 
idéhim u biqilu t-talat sawa: 
igriti “arga ‘arga 
raihin ingabbirhe ** 
‘ind hsén il-bi’balli 
u himme** |-ulid mrowwhin ‘a diirhim min it-ta'lile biqilu: 
til’ il-qamar wil-mizin ‘iddeh ma bin 
isttih ya zahr ir-rummim ‘a gadr ir-rih > 
sallim ‘aléhim sallim ya tarié ** rih 
sallim ‘ala hullini yal-hewini 
Bibh il-pazdl ig-s&fi u bargin ilih 
“ertriffe dimi tive of sardfe. 
dirt h 0. “tne; ef HL. Shamma; Gramm: 4 Tunis. Arabisch, p. 162 under 
Sldé: Tunis: darra “hair of the body," Far “hair in general.” 
“ indobbirha the "i" in a helping vowel: frequently used before the 
prefixes “ny” and “m.” Gabbar or mpabbir * bonesetter,”* 
™ Of. 2. f. By TV, p. 206, 1. 17, hinne inst. of Meme. 
Le dmitha, “Le. dobar. 





ibhe * imba ™ ya he imba + i b 
ya rabbi wé adilna 
watilna ‘riq il-tirsanne 

ya rabbi wéS u wés ' 
watilna ‘ruq il- * . 
ya rabbi wes hal-rabe 

watilna ‘riiq il-hullébe * 


ya rabbna yi rabbna 
wihna gipir wes danbina 
himme il-dibir bi danbihim 
wilma ¢-girdr wes danbina 
ya rabbi bill il-miziin “ 
ya rabbi bill id-Sadayid * 
ill in-nahse min ziyid 
ya rabbi bill if-Zarra 
mini qidir itl’ barra 
ya rabbi bill il-qlide *” 
Ml in-nahse min milade 
ya rabbi bill il-muqhir* 
* ta of. Sp, and H,, op. cif., § 79. 
38 gadim in half of « load which hangs on both sides of the animal, 
* Sgl.: ademi, 
* Exclamation of dissatisfaction when feeling cold. 
he méi Baby language. 
™1¢. hurféd o}-Jamél, silydum marionwum. 


r explained as baiabe Ia gabfif-{ddan, Cf. Socin-Stumme, Dison 


f -4 
2 


Gus Centralarsdion, poem 88, note Sb. 
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Gill in-nabse min il mubtir 
ya rabbi bill il-hitsa 

i]! in-tahse min miisa. 
ya rabbi bill il-ralyin 
“ill in-tahse min far’tin 
ya rabbi bill il-qamar 
till in-nahse min ‘amar 
ya rabbi bill il-misnad 
till in-nahse min ihmad 
yi rabbi bill il-lattin 
till in-nahse min sa‘din 


ya matara billina 

u billt ibSét * riina 
Tiina hasan il-iqra’ 

la bizra* wala bigla* 

ihhe * imbi ** yi he imbi 


yamm *" jl-rét ya dayim 
Haqi zar'na n-niyim 
yamm il-rét yi tag'a™ 
harrakaina has-saq'a 
yamm il-rét va hobe * 
harragaina hat-2obe 


ya hadr vibu-l"bbis 
tisqi zar‘na I-yabbie 
billn bab dirén 

ta yuhrut fiddinin 
billy: bab sqifitin, 
ta buhrut bittirittu 





“ibéet, diminutive of bi#t, is according to muhit ef-muhit a wide ‘abd. 
Tt is o short striped coat, reaching to the knees, with short sleeves, only 
wort by women in the Jerusalem district, where until about forty or fifty 
years ago it was also worn by men as is stil] done in the Hebron district. - 
The Druees on Mount Carmel wear also the bidt, cf, ZDPV,, vol. 30, p. 16T. 

“™“yomm cf, Sp. and H. op. cit. $89, 

lasts epee us mud miifi*. 

vee explained av mihwiye “the windy one"; should perhaps be Adb 
“heat of fire." Designation for wind and dust during hot weather. 
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‘pillina yi ‘hide 
tsabbih dirié taise 
billina yi mhammadiye 
teabbil dirié matliye 
billing yi fijma 
tsabbih dirié 2itma " 
billina ya ‘Dise 
risking hil-mitye raéée *° 
isti u zidi 
n bétna hadidi 
‘ammna ‘atallah 
éasar ig-farra 
raméinih barra 
rizqna ‘al allah 
rahat umm il-rét ta tiib ir-rid 
migat illa l-qamh tal il-qa'td 
hat umm il-rét ta tfib il-matar 
magat illa l-qamh til is-Aagar 
fi bat fila biqiiln L-nlad il-hidd&wiye t-tilye: 
mar inqila gina laik 
fubb il-matar dahil laik 
ihna yim ‘abidak 
miftah is-cama bi Idak 
ihhe*® imbii * ya he imbi 
ida San il-ulid dairin™ eawa birannu hédds min Sn yithammasu 
tsdirud dil-fal 
tala (LOA ilofl, 
ua wahad bigil quddimhim wil-till biqiln wirah: yé halali,™ ya 
yom it-tinén 
waftt id-din 
“ctima Le, dime Partic. of imi. a. meldn. 
** Pun upon the words ridfina and reséle. 
Tamma fiddrw Tuldd w bipire dponee in-nineda yirfiguhin bil-moie o 
“rely Si Aetige las aaa i 


rc = 
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a gurt atassir “a bali 

Ref: yi halili ya mali 
yom it-talata | 
halite zalita™ 
wislat galiti lil-‘ali. Hef: 
yom il-arba'a 
banét rab'a ™ 
inhaddat ‘aliya la hali. Ref: 
yor il-hamis 
fassalt qamis 
harir mhallat cittini Ref: 
yom ig-Zim'a 
dawét Sam's 
lam‘at lam’a min quddimi, Ref; 


yom is-sabt 
sabbat msabbi 
daralmi rabbi la hali. Ref: 
fl ramadan bidiru I-ulid ‘al-hawab fil-lél u bimdahu wu biqilu: 

ubé nhe T whe | 
man hn lana ohé ‘ali lana uhé 
rabbi irzighum whé bi'riyisin uhé 
taht et-tabaqa ube bittib waragqa ube 
fil-qadiis uhé bitidd flis whé 
hagy il“aris ubé lagtt qutta balali™ 
timai u tunbué halali 
nabast ma‘ha halali 
lngét Fdiyil halali, 
& tiktari bu halali 
habbit iqdimi halali 
yi min inaqrié halali 
‘ali inaqri§ halali 
immeh itnagrié halali 
sbih inagris halali 

SESS SS 


For hala]; sqlal, 
“C?. Sp. and EL, op. cit,, Vocabulari rabts, 
“wh? imperat. of woha. me 


ae = . ae = 


ha 
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hatu hitu wil-‘arab mitu. 
wil-hararit atlat ifréna. 
in gahhlim hadiye bigilu : 
halaf allih ‘alétu u Cattir hérén, 
win mA sahliims & bibdu hiddaiwiyet hazl: 
balata ‘a halata 
sahibt i-bét darrita 
fahine fq tahfine 
sibibt il-hét mamhiine.™ 
mishora ‘al-Caslin tittittab ow fii-Burl: 
yi mifallia rowwih ‘ad-dir 
bitlagi t-fabha ‘an-nar 
hitligi g-frike 
yin'al abu hal-‘ée. 
ili biftir ramedin bigilileh: 
yi miftir ramadan ja “dyif dinak 
quititna ssamra tintsil masirinak 
ya mottir Suhr allah aigt ‘alk rgal allih 
siqt ‘alék es-sarrise ™* thalli ‘zitmak hariee. 


RANANI LAL-ULAD IS-SRAR 

min Sin in-ném wil-mli‘abe. 

oh minni minni minni 

ya “nsfiirt il-fani 

ya béda bala hayid 

yi hamra bala hinni. 

‘inak ya habihi niimat 

w'én il-haqg Jam naimat 

u la ‘ume #idde ‘a mahlig dimat 


™“ Of, note 49 to tranalation, 
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mi ahla layili t-hana rétha dimat 
wallah layili hana qawim tigi qawiim trih 
ama layali i-Sidde bittil *? ‘al-magrih. 
6h minni minni minni 

rétak yi habibi ma trib’ ‘anni 

win ribt ‘anni btowhisni ™ 

ya rabbi ihallT li iyak twannisni 

nim ya habibi nim 

ladbahlak (ér il-hamam 

yi hamin lo tsaddig si 

badhak ‘a habibi bass ta inim. 


mitlak ma fabu “ 

lan inhanu u Sabu 

low bartalu id-diya 

bes mai faibu 

mitlak mii Sabu in-niswin Tt 
ya ward mfattib fi bustan } Refrain: 
mithak ma béif 

ya liyit il-harit 

ya lahm id-dimi 

fil-waraq malfig. Refrain: 


mitlak mi bara 

yiln il-umara 

rithin il-hal 

T masyin Tandara, Refrain : 

had-dive 

fiha qalam widwive 

wid-diye f il-luhra 

timsik ilfim ilamubhra, Refrain: 

agra’ wantaf habib sitto. 

Tah yitdandaf dowwa' bilte > 
= 


" biffa! inatend of bitfal, 
“IV F. of enhad. 


“From ‘anas, 
“906 84 waled “bring forth a child." 
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nigil ‘as-siigq yiteowwaq 

#3b mtabbaq “ yit'am sitto. Refrain: 
hhabibi habbéto 

iowa I-hudn hattéto. 


samminak 1 tammimak ‘iyiz yoci] mam “* 
wil-ale wil-mazzika wibbab immak tiltim 
sanniinak u tammiimak w ‘iyiz youl buff “ 
will dle wil-mazzika wimmak tihla’ ‘ad-daff 
eanniinak u tammrfimak u “iyiz yotil béd il-gan 
wil-ils wil-mazzika tidriblak bil-hammim. 
‘win fani habthi idfida * 

lasdhahlo r-raggida 

wa'zim uliid il-hira 

waqul ai hidi lida 

win sani habibi yimai 

laa‘mallo harfif mahi 

wa'zim ulid il-hiira 

wiblif ana mocilti** 

hizzi hizzi yi nahle 

laadbahlit ge u wazze 

dadi yi qrén il-fil 

dadi yislam Li hat-til 

hizsi hizai ya nalle 

éabset ruzz.yi nahle 

hizai baloh ya nahlo 

tahti satah yi nable 

hizzi hizzi yi noble 

malli qadal yi nable 

min rabbati vil nahle 

allah a'tati ya nahle 


“ O/, note 7 to tranalation. 

“ Children use mam i, & ‘am instead of Hubs; it is used to designate 
food in general. 

“ Children language for bubs. 

“ Fram dada, , 

“(¥, note 47 to translation. “modi ioe. md O40 ah, 





Avanpa K. Coomanaswamy 
Museum or Fine Ants, Bostos 
AcHanra, P. E., Indian Architecture According fo the Mdnasdra- 
dilpasdatra, pp. iv, 268, index: 4 Pictionary of Hindu Arohé- 
tecture, pp. xx, 801, index. Both printed in Allakibad, 
published by the Oxrom Unsivesairr Purss, and without 
date (1027 or 1028), 

These two volumes, the latter especially, are monumental works, 
and will be indispensable to every student of Indian architecture 
and realia, Only those who work along these lines will realize the 
great labour involved in the preparation of such hooks, especially 
when they are almost the first of their kind; the serious study of 
the Indian éilpa-éastras has been too long delayed, and a warm. 
welcome may be extended to the Professor's undertaking. ‘The 
author, nevertheless, has neglected a good deal of work that has 
heen done in this field; surprising omissions in the references, for 
example, are Rao, Talamana, Jouveau-Dubreuil » Archéslogie du 
Sud de [inde, and texts such aa the Visnudharmottara and Sil- 
paratna. Moreover the author is too little, if at all, acquainted 
with the actual buildings: otherwise, indeed, he conld not have 
remarked that the buildings and sculptures of the time when the 
text of the Mdnasira was composed “huaye all heen destroyed,” 
overlooking the fect that zoulptures and buildings of this and 
earlier periods survive in thousands, amd that a very great deal 
of exact information about the early architecture can ba gathered 
from the Swiga, Kusina, and Andhra reliefs, T have myself in 
preparation a work based on this early material, which can and 
necessarily will he very fully illustrated. Jouvean-Duhreuil had 
the immense advantage of a thorough knowledge of the actual 
architecture, and of personal contact with living sthapatis able to 
explain the meaning of technical terms: without thuss qualifications 
Professor Acharya. has attempted an almost impossible task, for 
here book-learning, however profound, ia inenficient, 

The following notex, however, are meant to be a further con-. 
tribution to the subject and an acknowledgment of the value of 
what the Professor has nlready accomplished, rather than further 
criticism. ; / 
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As of most general interest I would call attention to the items 
Abhasa, Candra-$ala, Hasti-nakha, Kutigira, Likh, Liga, Ndraca, 
Tulé, 1 should also like to emphasize the fact that a study of the 
early use of the words which later appear ss established technical 
tarms in the Silpa-sastras is of great value for the study of archi- 
tactural history, There is still very much to be accomplished in 
Tbhase: together with ordha-citra and citrdbhdsa are completely misnnder- 

stood, Neither of these is m material, tut as explained by Grikumira, 
éilparaina, Ch. 64, vv. 246 (see my translation in the Bir dehutogh 
Mookerjec Memorial Valum=), and by Rao, Klements of Hindu Toono- 
graphy, I, p. 52, citing the Suprabhedagomu, a method. Both tha 
Méaastro ond Suprabhodigoma as cited by the Professor himealf are 
perfectly cloar on the point; as the matter fo important, I quote 
the latter: 
Sarvdcayace-samkpirnam driyam tac citrum weyate 
ArdAdvapeve-carhdrdyam anthe-citrerh caive co (sic). 
Pafe bhittau ca yo(al) likhyadk* citrddhdsam ihocyate (sic). 
The mistake about a4h@ee hos led to the extraordinary view (Diet. 
p. 65, 1. 3) that M@ekAya is also a material. (itro, in fuct is divided 
Into citra, ¢rdhe-citra, and oifrdihdsa, respectively sculpture in the 
vound, rellefe, nd painting. In Indian Architecture, p. 70, in thi 
same connection eareiigadréyamdna, Tondered “quite transparent,” 
really means “in which all the parts of the body are Fisaihin.” 
OF course, there are many cases where citra by itself ia used to moan 
painting, but some of these need critical examination; for example 
elirdet maggaldel of Cullavagga, V,'0, 2 doca not mean " painted 
cireular Hnings,” as rendored in 5. B, B., XX, but simpry “ carved 
bow!-reste.” 
Adhtra > add the meaning, “ reservoir,” Arthaiatra, TL 8 (Meyer). 
AdMethang, plinth: Mukherji, Report on the Antiquities of the District 
of Lalitpur, 1800, describes and ([lnetrates the various parte anil 
mouldings, A fow dingrams of this kind would have greatly enhanced 
the value of the Jiotionary. 
Tjira: a courtyard, see Geiger, Mokdvares, Ch, XXXV, 7 and trunal, 
246, 
Fis honrkike' the balustrade, redikd, of a stairway, sopind, Cullavagga, 
¥, 1H. Cl, AestiAoste. Alambana, per se, ia the plinth of a railing 
or balustrade. 


AlekAyes 2 net in the Dictionary. See above under dbkdea. ‘The working 


drawing, on cloth, for the Lohapisdda is thus designated in the 
Mahivarkea, Ch. XXVIII, 10. Hlekhpo-athine fs a apace left in a 
manuseript for the aubesquent insertion of an illustration. 


* tyal lekhyath. 


Alinda: balcony, gallery, Cullecagga, VI, 3, 5, glossed pamukha = 
pramukha: (b. VI, 14, 1, described as Aatthi-nakhubaw, seo hastl- 
nakha, In MoAdvathes, XXV, 3, the rendering of dlinda aa “terrace 
in front of a house door” (Geiger, MeAdvathea, p, 24, note 2) seems 
very questionable. 


4malake: not in the Dictionary, though disenesed in the other volume, 
p. 170, where balada, “vase” (finial) is misrendered “dome.” 

Not in the Ménasdra, and the suggested equivalent mardAni-igfoko 
weems @ little questionable. J doubt if an example as-iinial could 
be cited before the Gupta period, when it can be sean on the reduced 
edifices of the SArnith lintel (Sahni, Catalogue, pls. XV-XKV1); 
but these imply an already well-established tradition. ‘The form is 
already employed architecturally in connection with pilasters repre- 
sented af Amarhvatl In Cullavagga, VI, 2, 4 a kind of chair bb 
tormed dmalake-canfika-pifhand, and thie ie glossed by Buiddhaghoss 
as “having large dmalaka-formed feet attached to the back.” The 
translation “many feet” of 8. B. B. XX, 165, cited by Acharya 
without comment, can hardly be justified, though Buddhughoaa's 
bohupdda euggests it at first sight Amonget the countlees repre- 
eentations of chairs and couches in Indian art of all periods I cannot 
think of « single exumpie with more than four legs. 


dfgona: applied to the enclownre surrounding « atipa, i. @. the elreum- 
ambulation-platform between the st0pa ond jte ruling, Dhammapada 
Atthakatha, 200 (Bk. 21, Story 1, Burlingame, H, 0, 8, vol. 30, 
p. 175). 

Apidedra: Arthaédstro, TI, 3, and ID, 8. ‘Meyer renders "sidedoor,” 
Shamasastry “front door.” In TI], 8, the Jetter meaning would 
Beer to be indlented, a only one door is mentioned, and the window 
above it ie referred to. In the early reliefa we ace no side doors 
to ordinary houses, while there is generally a window above the 
single (front) dour. 


Araini: add references to Aoufiliya Arthadiatra, If, 20, with a tabla 
of measurements practically identical with that of the Mdnasdra. 
In Arthaddatra U1, 5, the rain gauge (e.v. kunda below) ia to be an 
arated in width, 1 ©. 2 spans (vitesti) ar 24 oAgulas. 


Argala; Pali eggalo, Simhalese agula, a bolt. See uniler dpara, helow. 


Aryhya: not in the Dictionary, In Mehévathsa, XXX, 92, Geiger's rendar- 
ing of agghiya aa “ arches“ is inposaihle, Agvhiya-panti may he rows 
of garlands or swags, & common enough ornament, or more likely 
rows of vessels of some kind; Phafikagghiya tmuat be o crystal dish or 
platter, as it haw four corners in which are placed beapa (risivo) of 
Bold, gems, or pearls—init more likely we should understand phalak- 
Coghive and trovelate os “ wooden offering table” or “altar.” In 
any case “four corners” has no meanine in connection with any sort 
of ktown forane. Agghiko of Whe. XXXIV, 78 la mors doubtful, 


_ 
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perhaps here equivalent to altare or reredos (Simh, wehal-kad}. 
Bee also ayghiva, agghika in P. T. 5. Pali Dictionary. 

Aryeka-stombhe; not in the Dictionary: but see under deeganin, below, 
and Digtionary, p Goo. ; 

Zeandt, a throne, seat: Atharra Veda, XV, 3 (soo Whitney, tn H- 0. 8, 
Vol. VIT), where the various parts are named; thy description sug- 
geste the types still ween at Amuarivatt, 

‘A detatled nomenclature of seats will be fond in Cullavegga, VI, 2 
Ct. it., VIL 14, also Brahmajdla Sutta, (Dialogues, I, p. 11, note 4). 

Pace GS. B, E. XV, p. 27, it is hy no means demonstrable fror. 
Jatate FT, 108, that dacedi means “ cushion”; Cowell's “couch ta 
undoubtedly correct, and this is the sense everywhere else. To sup- 
pose chair or couch placed in a. onrt presents no difficulty, . 

Andis: wateletowers of gale-towers, Milindapatha, V, 4. Gopuratpha, 
Wohttonkss, XXV, 30. Gopuratidiaga, Ctanidhyayanasiiram, LX, 
18, Charpentier, pp. 97, 314- 

Avesorakas oseraka (Pali) (1 that which sheds water) overhanging 
eaves (of a building without verandahs, enilinda), Cullavagga, VI, 
3, 6: glossed as ohgdana-pamukhan, “projecting from the oct.” 
Oadrake, “ under the eaves,” #. ¢. euiside the house, Jdtaka, 111, 446. 
Ci, modern chajpe. 

Avesanim: not in the Dictionary; architect, foreman. Inscription on Safict 
south torand, “Gift of Ananda, son of Visisth!, Qveeegin (rendered 
foreman of the artisans”) of Raja Sri Sitakargl “ | Murzhall, Gwide 
to Saaci, p. 48). Ayaka (dryaka)}-atombhow didiented: ley Siddhirtha 
son of Nigacanda, both doesaping (Burgess, Notes on the Ameravati 
Btupe, p. 60); dveow is stated to mean a workshop, atelier. 

Adyar; not in the Dictionary. ‘Thin word is alwaya weed for iron (seo 
loha, below),  Mahdrahau, KV, 28, ayo-kammatedidrs, “ iron 
gindded gute” (of a city); ib, 20, ayo-guiam, “iron balla”; #., 
XIX, &, ayo-jala, an tron trellis need in the foundations of = stipa. 
Reference might have been made to the iron pillare at Delhi and 
Dhar, and the use of irom in building at Koofirak. 

Rodhi-phara, mahdbodhi-ghara: temples of the Bodhi-tree, presamatly 


a pre-Buddhist form, preserved in cannection with the cult of the 
Bothi tree. See Mehdoorhea, XXXVI, Go, XXXVI, 31, ete; in the 
former place provided with m sand court, vilikdtala; #., XXXV, 89 
aagene. Also called a mandapa, ib,, SVE, 63, 

Hodhi-monda (la): te treated a8 aynonymons with vafrisana, but is really 
the epecial area within which the vajrdsana ie established; see Hatian 
Taang as cited by Watters, (1, 114, 115, 

Cendra (-sa2d), ete: some useful material i contributed towards o 
solution of the problem of the proper designation of the wo-called 
“caitya-window “ (dormer or attie window, gable, ete.), one of the 
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vommonest and most distinctive motifs recognisable in Indian archi- 
tecture from firet to last, “ Caitya-window *™ is uneatictactory, as the 
form is by no means pevuliar te, nor cau it have been originally 
devised expressly for caitya-hallé; the gable form is derived from that 
of an ordinary barrel-vauited house end. Torapa ia perhaps correct 
in 60 far aa the window is actually an arch, edfdyana in so far me 
Kis a window, tut neither is. sufficiently specific, The problem jaa 
little complicated iy the fact that we bave to do both with arched 
windows actually admitting alr to upper chambers, dormera, or attics, 
with real internal space, and also with siimilur forms used decaratively 
and placed in series on cornices or similarly used in frieses; bat 
the various architectural forme, complete figures, or heada (see also 
dundharca-nukhe and grha) which appear framed in the niche formed 
by the window-arch prove that the idea of an opening to. internal 
apace is alwaya present. ‘The best established word is Tamil kidu 
(Jouvean-Dubreull, pessim), but there seams to be no similar word 
in Sanskrit; big means nest, and it appliea both to the window 
a5 an ornament, ond to actual pavilions (horpa-kidu, Jouveau- 
Dubreuil, Dravidian Architecture, fig. 4). The Proper term in Sanskrit 
seems to be condru-dld (see #.t, in the Dictionary), meaning aither 
a gabled chamber on or sbove the kapote (for which candra ia given 
asa #ynonym), or the gable window fiself. In the last cuse eandra- 
4414 should really be un abbreviation of tondre-ddi-odfdyune, and 
this seems to be the most explicit designation: * gable-window " ta 
probably the best English phrase, German dachfenater. 

A number of passages seem to show also that gavdkpe may be 
synonyinome with candra-édid-cdtdyana, Thus in Raghurawea, VII, 
H, the govdkpoy are crowded with the fares of beautiful young 
women looking out, and i}, MIX, 7, Agnivarman ts visible to his 
subjects only to the extent of his feet hanging down from the guedheu. 
The modern vernacular equivalent ig of course jharvkhd, 

The many-cuaped arch, inown to modern Musalman masons as 
pipdliddr mikrab, and familiar In Rajput, Maghal, and modern Indian 
architecture, is a dovelopment of the “horse-shoe” arch (gable win- 
dow) which hae rightly been regarded us of Indian, pre-Muhommadan 
invention (Kivoira, Moslem Architecture, p. T10f); every stage in 
the evolntion can be followed, Cusped arches are found already in 
Java by the elghth century (Borobudur); there is an excellent 
example at the Gal Vihara, Polonniriva, Ceylon, tt would take too 
much space to treat this Ltuterentiny subject mt lungth here, but it 
ls worth while to note that Mukherji, Antiquities of the Lalitpur 
District, 1, p. 9, gives the Indian terminology; the “parte of the 
so-rolle! Saracenic (five-foiled) arch, ore all Hindu.” ‘These mea 
are, for the spring of tha arch, niga (cf. ndga-handhe in the eens of 
shamfer-stop); for the folla or cups, kajora; and for the top, eda 
iT = owlika, 1. ¥. in FNetionary). 
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Cotkrama: cloister, monk's walk, at firat perhaps only paved, later roofed 
and railed (Cullaragga, V, 14, 2, 3), Cotkamana-aala, “hall in a 
eloister,” Cullavagga, V, 14, 2 ond Mahdengga, IIT, 5. 

Cetiya-ghara: in Mahdeatea, XXX, 29, and 60, 61, cetiya-ghara be 0 
structure bullt over « stiipa, thdpet fassopari gharam, Some have 
sem evidence of wuch a structure in the still standing tall pillars 
surrounding the Thipiriima Digaba at Anuridhapura, and this inter- 
pretation seema to be plausitle, expecially as the pillars are provided 
with tenons above. An actual example of a atfipa with m roof over 
It, supported by four pillars, can be seen at Godalideniya, near Kandy, 
Ceylon. The old eattya-halls are aleo, of course, cefiva-phoras, and 
of these there existed aleo many structural examples. 

“Thfipaghara ... ia aimply a house over a tope” (Hoecart, A. M., 
Ceplon Journ. Science, @., Vol. T, p. 145). 

~ Channacira: some description might hare heen given of this very common 
ormmmment, found from preMauryan times to the present day. Bee 
Hao, Rlemente of Hindu foonography, 1, p.xxxi,and M. F. A. Bulletin, 
No. 152, p. 00. ‘The channevira parses over both shoulders and both 
hips, crossing and fastening in the middle of the breast end middle 
of the back; It is worn by deities and men, male and female, and 
occurs also in Java. 

Citra: art, ornament, sculpture, painting, sea above under (3kdaa. Citra, 
citra-kerma do not always mean painting. Some places where the 
word occurs and has heen # translated need refixraminnation: for 
example Cullacaggs, V, 0. 2, citron’ mandalini does oot mean 

“painted circular linings,” tut rather “carved beowl- Some 
references phonld be given to cifra-sebM4, cifra-éila which are of 
very common oeenrrence in the sense “painted hall or chambér.” 
The otffa-rabhd of Jacobi, Ausgewdhlte Eredilengen, p. 39, haw « 
high tower (utfunpe sient), Deseription of a citfa-enbhd cited 
from the Otterddhyayana Sitra, Mever, Hindu Tales, p, 174, Citta- 
gira, in Sutta Vibhovga, IT, 295. 

Calikd: of something ai the top must be connected with of@%, But in 
Ménazing, L. 301, (Dict, p. 107), lamba-Adram api cilikddibaih, 
ot}ikd must be “ boitice,” and synonymous with cofaka. 

Daraminanami-sita : not In the Dictionary, A square stona (or rarely 
brons) elsh or box divided into mine compartments in which are 
placed aymbols connected with water, the whole being laid below the 
foundations of a temple or below an image (A. 5, E, A. #., 1003-04, 
p 08, note). This object ia known in Ceylon a2 a yontro-gala, where 
severa] examples havo bean found (Parker, Anciest Ceylon, pp. 295, 
653; Mem. Colombo Museum, Series A, 1, p. 25), 

Deve-kula: in the Acadina-fataka (Feer, p. 05), used of a temple of 
‘Niriiyona, See aluo A. 8. 7, A. By, 1911-12, p. 124, Derabulo of 
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the Naya Dadhikurpa, Mathura inseription, Litders’ List, Ko. 63. 
Inscription of Lopiéobhiki. on Mathura dydgapeja, see Wi int. Congr. 
Orientaltets, IIT, p. 143. 

Dhocala, whitening: applied to a plastered or other surface, sitparatna, 
Ch. 64. Dhavelo-hara, » “ White House," palace, Haribhadra, Sanat- 
buméracerite, 643, 500, G08-. 

Drupada: a post, {tg Veda, 3, 32, 39. The whole: passage i very doubt- 
ful, but apparently two horses are compared to carved figures of 
some kind (brackets?) upon a wooden pust. 

Dedra: the parts of a door ure listed in Cullaragga, V, 14, 3, ale 
VI, 2 (not quite correctly translated ins. B. EB. XX, p- 100), as 
follows: kwedfa, the leaves; pitthasnmhghdfa* (— Sanskrit prasthd- 
samghatika, “upstanding pair"), the door-posta; udukhallike, three 
hold; wtterepdecks, lintel; aygalevasfi, bult-post; kapl-sleaka, ‘bolt 
(-handi+); sdcika, the pin or part of the Aepi-siea which fits into 
the soclet in the bolt-post (ef. sci = croas-har of a pedikd); ghafikd, 
apparently the slot in the bolt-post just referred to; tdlacchidda, 
key-hole; diaehenacchidda, atring-hole; dridchane-rejju, string for 
pulling the Jeaves to from outside preparatory to locking. Some af 
these forms oocur elsewhere; with reference to a passage in the 
Mahéporinibtdna Sutta where Ananda tema against the kapi-eisaka 
Buddhaghoen is certainly right in gloesing kepi-viseka as aggals, 
for the Sithhalese ayule ia hig enough to Jean against. (see my 
Mediaeont Sinhalese Art, figs. 90-62, for illustrations, i, p, 133, for 
the Sinhalese termindlogy), As in so many other cases the terme 
are perfectly comprehensible when the objects huve been seem as 
represented in relief, or in use, and when the modern technical term 
are known. 

As correctly observed in & B. E., XX, p. 10, dodra 14 “doorway,” 

“aperture,” always with reforence to onter doors or gates of any 
building, or of a city, while karts meana the Jesves of a door, the 
door itself. 

See aleo under grha, and ef. Robert Knox's description of the palace 
of Raju Sirkhe If, “sintely Gates, two-lenwed _. . with their posta, 
excellently carved.” 

Fohi-dudla-eilé = bahir-dedro-dld, “outer room,” “gate cham- 
ber," Mrcchakapika, 11, 3. 

From RV. 1, 6), J4 we get duryo papal for the door posts, front 
RY. 1, 113, 14 @fé for the door leaves, and from RY, TTL. di). 40 thong 
leydman) fastening. 

Deéra-tihd; door poste, Mehdrahes, KXV, 38: ayo-dedre, ayokammato- 
dedra, ib, XXV, 28, 20, 92. 


Dedra-kofjhake, gute house: oiftakdpe dedira-bofphaka, etc. “sa pate-house 





* See BB. E. XX, p. 105, note 2. 
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with a decorate! peak, and surrounded by statues of Indra, as though 
guarded by tigers," Jétaka, VI, 126: cf, Diammepeda Atthakatha, 
Bk. 2, story 7. 

For foffhaka see also Cullacagga, V, 14, 4 and VI, a, 10; Jdtaka, 
I, 35) and Tl, 491; and Moyer, Artheddetrn, p. Ta, note 5 (in the 

sense of “shrine "), Koffhoke ia usually “gatehouse,” but pifpht- 

Scabies is “Iuck-room" in Diommapadlo Atthalathd, [1,19 

In Jdioke I, 227, dvdra-kofjkaka is, as usual, gate-bouse, not os 
interpreted in SB. E. XVII, 219, ‘mansion (the ‘mansion’ is ghare 
and it hos seven dedra-hofthakay ) 

Gdiriké: rod chatk. Cullavagg, V, 11, 6, gerwa, red coloring for walla, 
Medinm rel] color, #ilperataa, Ch. B4, 117, Brown, Indian polating 
under the Mughals, p. 124 (used in preparing thy lekhent or pencil), 
Uied as rouge, Karpdramatjori, 1, 18, see H. 0. 8. Vol. d, note on 
p. 28. As a pigment, didtu-niga, Meghaddta, 102. Geruka, Cuile- 
vagya, V, 11,8, V1, 3, 1, und VE, 17, 1. Mahdvaggo, VII, 11, 2. 

Genda-theranda: imeufficiontiy explained by the crossreference to stombha, 
The two-headed eaglo, a gigantic bird of prey, is first found in India 
ons Jaing stfipa base at Sirkap (Marshall, (wide fo Tesila, p. T4). 
In mediseval art two forms mppear, arinlogiun te those of garudies, 
ene with a bumen body and two bird heads, the other entirely bird. 
Connected especially with the kings of Vijayanagar. and appearing 
on their coins, carrying elephants io its claws. Other examples at 
A@riddilam (4.8. 9%., Ac 2, “Southern Circle, 1017-18); remarkable 
panele at Koramatgala and Belfir, Cajukyan (Myrore A. 8. Rep, 
1920, snd Narasimachar, Acdure temple af Beldr, p. 8). A common 
motif in south Indian jewellery, In Ceylon, wee my Mediaeval Sin- 
hulese art, p. 85. Of, also hatthilinga-vakupa, Dhammapada Attha- 
karhd, 1, 4. Further references will appear in the Boston Cuta- 
logue of Mughal Paintings. 

Gandha-kuji, see av. Auli. 

Gandharva-mukka; designation of the husts or faces framed in the open- 
ings of Aiifa, candra-ddld-c@tiyana, or gordkya, guble windows 
(Fourean-Dubrenil, Droridian Architecture, p. 12), Cf, candamuha, 
#9. condra-ila, 

Gavdkga: seo Coadrd, Gaailharve-mukha, Geka, and Hermya. 

Grka, ghara, ipire, pedo, ete.: there is an excellent deecription of Va- 

santesenh's house {geha, bhavena) In the Mrechakafike, TV, 20, seq, 
There are sight courte (paoffhd = prakogfha) ;* above the outer door 
(geba-deara) is an ivory forana, supported by torapa-dharana-tham- 
baa, und stretching up ite head (visa) towards the aky; at each 
side are festival jare (modgoie-kolass)|—" Yes, Vasantareni's houze 
is a beautiful thing.” In the firet court are piledda-poati, rows of 
perilions, having stalrwaye (aohdpa), and eryeta! windows (phafi- 


ee ee EE ee 
* Palit pakutta, Cullavaggn VI, 3, 6 is rendered “inner verandahs ™ in 


8. B, E., XX,.p. 175. : 
) 





a 


edg@a = sphafike-odfdyana) with moon-faces (muhe-conde), ar probably 
“faces on the condra,” i «. pondhorce-mukhes framed in the oandra-_ 
éald-rétayanes ornamunting the roll-cornles, for which the description 
“seeming tu look down apon Ujjayial” would be very. appropriate. 
In the third court are courtesane carrying pictures painted in many, 
colors, vinthavanni-dvalitte citraphals — cividhapargikdeniipta citru- 
phatake. In the fourth court, where music and dancing take place, 
there are water-coulers (salila-gagario = salilayargarapah) hanging 
from the oxeye windows (gaeekkhe —gardkpa). 

Tisala*s polo in the AKalpa Satire, 32, ia a pagent 23 dwelling 
plnce: it is seoitta-komme, decorated with pictures, and « ; 
has « canopy of painted cloth (cf. Pali ulloka). 

Milindapafiha, 11, 1, 13 has “As all the raftere of the root of a 
house go up-to the apex, slope towards it, are joined tegethur at: i" 

The famous trimeph song of the Buddha (Niddaatatha, Jéteka, 1, 
76= Dhammepoda, 154) hie “Broken are all thy heame (phdauba), 
the howsetop (yaha-kiita) shattered”: tho bhonseluilder ig gahe- 
tiroka. 

See ulso Bodhiyhara, Cetiyaghara, Cittagdra, Dhocala, Kasapira, 
Somudrigéra, Santhagara. 

Harmya: ramyot hormyom, a beautiful palace, Vilrama Carita (Edger 
ton, text and tranal. in #.-0, 8 26, p. 258, and 27, p. 239) haw the 
following parts: mélaprutisfjhdna, basement; bhifti- stambhe-dedrs- 
torana, walla, pillare, doorways and arches; filabhanjika, ataties; 
privgena, courts; #epdfa, folding doors; parighe, door-hara;* colabkl, 
rovfa; vijavike, cornices; ndge-denta, pegs: mattendresa, turrets; 
pavdkga, ox-eye windows; sopdia, stairs; nandydeartddi-grka, pavilions 

(1) (see Dictionary, sv.). Harmika, the little square structure an 
the top of a atipn (Dicyivaddnc), A cross reference to rije-harmye 
should be given in the Dictionary. ¥ 

Hormys, dwelling, Atherva Veda, XVIII, 4, 65; RV. T, 121, 1, 1, 164, 4, 
VII, 66, 16, ete. | 

Sovitine-hormys, Raghweomes, XIX, 30, “palace with an awn 
ing"; or perhaps piféas —modern chajja.. 

Hasti-hasta, gaja-hosta: amongst innumerable examples might be elted 
cos SNSTE Burgess, A. 8. W.I., IT], pl XXXI, 3, Elephant- 

trunk tatustradas it Ceylon are gt-Aoude-eyl, with the game sense Bf 
heati-laata. 

Hasti-natha: literally "elephant’s nail" In Cullawayga, VI, 14, 1» 
pliwida having an ainda (baleomy, gallery), qualified aa hatths- 
nakkakem, ii a permitted monnstic residence. According to Buddha- 
ghosa'a pioee this means hetthi-kumbha petitfhitam, literally “sup- 
Ported on elaphanta’ frontal globes.” and so to he rendered “ 
by pillars having elephant enpitala”; and this ie plausible enough, 


“But se Porikhd, waually, and perhaps here also, « mont, 
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as pillars with elephant capitals, supporting galleries and upper 
storeys, are highly characteristhe of early Indian architecture, tt 
4 true thnt one hasitates to accept naka in wny other sense than that 
of “nail” or “claw.” Rot it is possible to retain the interpretation 
* elephant capital without supposing that nakha = kumbac, for in 
fact the observer, standing at the foot of such columns, «& g. at Bedah 
(eee accompanying Plate), and looking upwards, sees nothing of the 
actual capital, except the ander sides and nails of the fore feet of 
the elushants, hich project beyond the edge of the abucus, and this 

ny well have given rise to the term “olephant’s nail” na applied to 
elephant capitals. 

Qn the other hand, fostinakha occurring In the Sijupilavadia, 
III. 68, ganairaniyania roydpatanto rathah kgitis: Aastinakhde .. . 
turangaih, “the swift chariots are slowly brought down from the 
Aastinakha to earth by the horses," eeema to refer to a place or 
structure on the rampart, Amara’s gloss is pardedri mrthifah “a 
kija made of earth at the city gate.” 

The word aleo occuré in Keufilipa Arthastatre, p, 63 of Ehamarastry, 
the Dictionary elting only Shamasastry's translation «#. e. grha-ein- 
vies. Here tou, Aosti-nakhas are connected with the gate and ram- 
part of a fort, Meyer's version, p. Tl, given hore with alight modifi- 
cation, Ia much to be preferred: “For nccess, an “ Elephant's nail,” 
level with the opening of the guteway, and » drawbridge (etkkramaoh 
sambhdryo); or in case there ts no water (for @ mot), « couneway 
made of earth.” ‘The Aesti-natfe t« here thon presumably a pillar 
with an elephant eapltal, standing In the moat, to Teceive the draw- 
bridge when the latter ia [et down upon it, oF pushed out omto it. 
It is not Impossible that the term hasti-nakha, by an extension of the 
original and strict meaning, had come to be applied also to the draw- 
bridge itself, amd even to the causeway, 

The igupdlavadha passage would then imply simply the bringing 
of the charlote serosa the drawbridge, or, as understood by Amara, 
aeress tha causeway of-carth which takes ite placo when there ts no 
water; and thence onto the solid gronnil. 

Cf. KelonckAa-stipa, s. ¥. Stfipa, not explained (Feer, Acaddua 
dataka, p. 487), but possibly with some reference to a Hon capital. 


Hosti-prikira, see Prikira, 
Hoasti-pretha, gaja-prefia: this appropriate name is applied to the build- 
with apsidal structures, common in Pallova, Cola. and later 
Dravidian work (pee accompanying Plate). The reference on >. 15) 
to Indian Antiquiry “NIT abould be corrected to XL. On p. 303 Aasti- 
pretha single-storeyed baildings are enid to hove an “oval steeply"; 
ad instead “apaidal roof.” The Professor elsewhere oftan refers to 
eval buildings, perhaps meaning apsidal; an oval plan is unknown to 
Indian architecture. 


"Or, if we read esasAdryo, then aupporting # fixed bridge. 
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Kadu, see «. vr. condra-idld. 

Kumbig (and keleda)> I cannot see any evidence Im the texta cited to 
justify the translation “cupola.” The jar in question hag actually 
alwoys the form of a jar, and is placed above the dome, cupola, spire, 
imalaka, roof-ridze, or whatever otherwise forms the top of a build- 
ing, Kumbho also— temples of an elephant, see « v. Aosti-natha, 

Kunda: o bow! wed us a poin-gange (varsamdna) and placed in front 
of a granary (kogfhdgira) (Kautilya, Arthaddstra, 1, 5). 

Ww Hundikd: should be equated with kamandala (not in the Dictionary) 
and explained aa the water-pot carried by Brahmenical hermits and 
Buddhist monks, and provided with two openings, one a funnel at 
the side for filling, the other at the top of the neck, which is also 
the handle. Many examples have been found on Indian Buddhist 
monastic sites, The hupdiba ia carried only by deities of ascetic type 
especially Brahma and Siva, and by rela, and ehonld not be confused 
with the ampfa-kalada, which hae only one opening, and ii carried by 
other doities, especially Indra and Maitreya. <A fall discussion of the 
Indian and Chinese forme by the present writer and F, 8. Kershaw 
will appear in Artibus Asioe, 

Katapira: regarding the ke@fagdre-edla in the Mahdli Butta of the Digha 
Nikayo, Buddhaghoss, Sumadgala-Vildeing, p. 00, has the following, 
which I quote here from a letter received from Mrs. Rhys Davida: 
“In that wood they estahliahed  Suthgha-park, There, haying joined 
the kawnite (earthing, corner of the upper storey) of the pillars 
{thamiha, lit. supports) above by the eshkkepa (holding together, 
fastening together) af the Mifdgira-sdta, they made the pisdda (ter- 
raced or baleaulid transion) like to a mansion of devas, With refer- 
enee to this the Sathgha-park was known wa the Ko{dghra-sfli." 
Here, cf. sarkkhepa with Rpepana in the sense of vornice; but I sue 
pect a reference to Urackets connoeting pillars and komnikd (the Dic 
tionery has kornticd = upper part of the entablaturo); auch brackets 
ara very frequently represented {n tho eariy reliefs (Bharhut and 
Bagel), Achurya's Index has no entry under “bracket,” but there 
must have been a word or words In use for so common structural 
feature. ) 

Cwiger’s “baleconied windows" for kijdgira in Mahavarea, Ch. 
XEVHO, i# scarcely satisfactory; the pieide of nine storeys has 100 
hafdgdres on each eterey, and little pavilions, peffera or (cendra) 
4016 soem to be meant, such ay are very common in Pallava atchi- 
tecture; c.g. at Mimallapuram, and ef, Jouveau-Dubrenil, Dratidien 
Architecture, fig. 4, Tho pavilion oceupied by. the Bodhisattva while 
in his mother's womb is called a kijigdra (Lalita Fistera, Ch. VIT). 

As Pall panactuyi and pipyd-sdld ary synonymona designations of 
beormite huts, ond as these are always eingle-wtoreyed eelli, it follows 
that kifasld need not bem room on the top of a tmilding, 

Tam inclined to suppose that kaMgdra generally means simply “a 
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house with a finial (or finials).” Cf. edfo,“ finial” (vase) in ingorip- 

tions cited in Dict, p. 108. Guhe-bifa, Jataka, J, 70. In Ceylon in 

the cighteenth contury the use of such finials was permitted only in the 
ease of deviiles, vilires, resthouses, and the houses of chiafs of Disiwa 
or higher rank, On this anslogy the ultimate meaning of kdfdgire 
weld be “honorable building.” Tn all the early reliefa, palaces, city 
gates, temples, etc., are duly provided with finials, while village. 

housed lack them. 

“ Kuti: not in the Dictionary 28 s separate word, but cf. gandha-kufd. 

In the silegara (= édnobali) ritual of the Grhye Satras (cita- 
tons in Armann, Rudra, pp. 104.4.) £ufi—dyatona in the sense of 
shrines erected for Taina, Mighus! and Jnyanta. 

Under gandhakufi add: see full discussion in A. 8.2, 4. R., 1008- 
O7, pp. 07-90, with milagandhokufi und doilagandhakuti cited from. 
Sarnath inscriptions, Reference should aluo ho made to the 5aticl 
relief, north ftordna, left pillar, front, seoond panel, showing the Jeta- 
von garden with the Gandhakuti, Kowambikutl, and Easrorikuti 
(Marshall, Guide to Bawchi, p. 68), “the three furourita residences 
of the Buddha.” Further references: Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhiem, p. 28: Cunningham, 4. 8. I., Reports, XT, pp- 60 ff; Salini 
and Vogel, Sarnath Catalogue, p. 10, 211; Griimwedel, Buddhist Art 
in India, p. Lt. 

In the ManimevAatet the small temple ef Campipati, patron deity 
of Puhir, is called « gufita. 

Koppiye-kuti, vacce-kufi, Cullavagyi, VI, 4, 10. 

Lepa: moditim, glad, ehould be distinguished from #utha, plaster, Fajre- 
lepa, “ udamantine medium,” actually glun, see reclpe in the silparaine, 
Ch. G4 (my translation in Gir Ashutosh Mookerjee Memorial Volume) } 
Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, pp. 118, 10. CL Uttare Rdmacerita, U1, 
i), 

‘Sudhd-lepyo, plaster and paint, Bodhgayi, @th-7th century jnsecrip- 

ton, A. 8.0, a. R., 1008-00, p. 1o4- 

Likk: additional to the common meanings is that of “ turning.” (wood, 
atc.), &: B. B., XX, TH, pote a, te wrong in supposing that turning 
was unknown to ancient India, Metal, woel, and frory are all turned 
at the present-lay by meuna of hand-power devices quite unlike tho 
European Inthe (see Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, FL Vi, fig. 4, for 
ivory, and remarks ib. p. 741); turned stone pillare are highly char- 
aeteristic of Cijukyan architecture (cf. Rea, Chdlukyor Architecture, 
p. G); and turning is cettainly involved in the manufacture of many 
objects represented in early reliefs. lt iw significant that the Sin- 
haleae name of the grooved spindie used in turning is liyeea fonda, 
and the word liyane corresponds to iibhifum used in Oullevagga, V, 
8, f and V, 9, 2 with reference to turned, wooden bowls and bowl- 
rete. A meaning, “to turn wood, ete.” should therefore bo given in 
Pali and Sanskrit dictionaries under (kh. 8. BB, toc. ott, trying 


to eerape the meaning “turning” eens ieee oe 
adze on metal; a comical ides, if regarded from the standpoint of 
practical craft. 

Another reference to turning will be found in the Mahdsatipatihina 
Suttonta (BD. NX, 01, 201 — Dialogues; 2, p. 328), * even as a skilful 
turner (tkamakdro)"; the simile, (“drawing ‘his etring out at 
length,” ete.), implies the actually eurviving Sinhalese technique. 

Steatite boxes “turned on the lathe,” found at Bhija and assigned 
to ‘the eighth century B.C. are described in A. 8. J., A. B, 2011-12, 
pp. 44, 93, For some other references to early turned objects see 
Kapam, $2, pp. 122-123. 

Linge: the following references are of interest in contioction with the 
Deva-Haja cult in Jova and Cambodia: Simpson, in JRAS,; 1888 
cites numerous instances and regular practice of erecting lingama 
over the burial! places of dead sannyisia. In A 8. J., Southern 
Cirele, 1011-12. p. 3 “aannyising ane not cremated, but buried, tinge 
shrines or brindivana being raised to mark the apot.” Jhb. 1015-10, 
p 34, quoting 8. 7. Hp., Wild, “In the cage of Sannylaina ... a 
raised masonry platform is sometimes set up over the place of jurial, 
on which a tulai plant is grown, or a stone lingam is ect up as though 
to proclaim to the world that the body buried below has attained 
to the aacred form of Siva-lings.” E, Carpenter, Jdght from the 
Bugt, being Letters —,. by the Hon, P. Arunachalam, 1927, p. 63, 
quoting a letter from the latter regarding the tomb of hia guru. 
“On the -site where hie body is interred ia u lingam to which the 
worship is offered as to the Muster." For thy Deva-Rija cult and 
its supposed South Indian origin see F, D. KK. Bosch, “Het Linga- 
helligdom van Dinwja," Tjdeohe, 1, L. on Volkenkunde, LIY, 104. 


Loka: is not iron, but brass or copper, bronze, ete. I do not think that 
any example of an Indian image made of iron conld ba cited. The 
roofing of the Lohapasida (MaAdpariea, Ch. KXVIL} was of copper 
or bronse. In Mohdvashea, XXTX, 11, foha-paffe ia a sheet of copper 
used in the foundations of a et0pa, but we find ih, 19, ayo-fila when 

an iron trellis is designated. One of the most Important architectural 
sania to loha ia Mahendravarman I's inscription at Mapdagapattu 
(Jouvead-Dubrenil, Conjervaram Intoription of Mahendravarman I, 
Pondicherry, 1910); here brick, timber, foha, anid mortar are men- 
tloned os customary building materials. Copper naile are common 
finds on ancient sites. Other examples of Joke will be found in the 
Dictionary under Gbhdaa (1). Cf. also Sirihalese pas-Jo, an alloy 
of five. metals, 

Lopja: the wee-of losfa, probably slag, in preparing a kiffa-lekhani, should 
be noted (Sifparetna, Ch. 64). 

Makors-toraya: hardly an arch “marked with a saben, but one 
*pringing from two makeros, and usually drowned by o full-faced 
makers or makari. 
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Mafioa: cf. totkita mufica, stom couch, the nlter of o yokkhoootiya, viz. 
the bhawena of thu Yokkha Suelloma (Sathyutta Nikdys, &, 4, 
P, T. S, ed. p -207), glossed pasdna-maiica, thus synonymous with 
fila-patfa, eve my Yakgaa, p. 20, note 3 (eeyagdi). 

Bee also &. B. B., XX; 87, note 2, ib, 168, note 3; and 278, note 3; 
Mokivarhes, XXVI, 39, Also Geiger, Makdearhea, translation, p. 
204, note 3; the text has bodAiri uselaakanh . . . sayanorh but this 
mesons the tajrisina at the foot of the Bodhi tree (the description 
ls of the Miradharsann), certainly uot the Parinibbina mafica. 
Hetthimatea, Jdtaka, 1, 19T, probably the earthen bench utaide « 
hut. Aodcatthdnc, space for a couch, Cularagga, VI, 11, 3 (Com- 
mentary). Of. «. ¥, Paffa, Sthdne and Vedikd. Re 8. B. EB, aay 
278, note 3, I see no reaeon why the pafipddake of a mao should 
not be fixed logs; no ancient representations or modern examples have 
tresties. ‘The only treetles occur in connection with tables (Astthe- 
pifka of Gumadgela Vildeind, 01, 20, text 1, 103, onl os sean on carly 
reliefs) and roodern dopddsana (Mediaccal Sinhalese Art, PL X,.1), 
Pijho of the Cullavagga may include both Aattha pipha and pida", 
tabluz and footetools, hardly “ chairs.” 

The fact that maica and pijha were cleaned by beating does not 
prove that they were stuffed or upholstered: the actual support may 
have been made then a# now of plaited cune or ploited webbing and 
anyone who hae hod experignes of uch beda will realise that they 
frequently need airing and beating. 

Meru: roference whould be given to BE. B, Havell, The Himalayas in In- 
dian Art, and W. Foy, " Indische Eultbouten ula Symbols des Gotter- 
berga,"" Festachrifft Aruxt Windisoh, 1014. 

Nigo-bandha: is said to be a kind of window, and this would evidently be 
a perforated window with « design of entwined serpents; there are 
somo in the early CAjukyan temple, and one more modern ia Wius- 
trated jn the Victoria and Albert Museum, List of Acquisitions, 1926, 
fig. T4. Cf. Sithhalese ndgo-dangaya. But wdgo-bondhe aleo meooe 
both in Ceylon and. in ecuthern India, the stop al a chamfer | Mfetiae- 
gal Siwhalese Art, pp. 85, 129, andl Jouveau-Dubreuil, Dracidian 
Arohitootere, pp. 10, 25, 42 and fig. 17); this stop often approximates 
in shape te a cobra's hood. Cf. ndya, 2 w. candra-dald. 

Nagare: add reference to the detmiled deseription of a city in Milinda- 
patho, V, 4 (also #, I, 2 and IT, 1, 0); the terme nagoro-vaddhaki,. 
dajhe-gopura, gopur-cffdia, kofjheka, devaffhdne occur. Another 
good description of a city is cited im Barnett, Anfagada Daato, p. 1, 
from the Aupepdtike Stra. 

Nigera: the meaning “eecular” os contrasted with safya, * sacred,” 
eoipike, “lyrical,” and miira, “mixed,” should be cited from the 
Fignudhermottara, in relation to painting, 

Wardoa, ete:: the JNotionery has only “a road running east” In the 
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Sthdndnga Siltra* we have vajja-rischa-narayo-sahghoyane = pajra- 
reabha-ndrica-saiyhoyape, meaning “with joints firmly knit as if 
by mortise, collur,und pin.” Hoernte, Ordsagadesio cites Abihuvadeva'a 
Sanskrit commentary, according to which cajje— kilika, risaha— 
porivesfane poftfa or encircling collar, .ériya = whheyato-markaje- 
tondha or doubla tenon and mortiee joint, and saighayuea = scart- 
joint, five kinds heing enumerated (for illustration of ane see Atedi- 
acral Sinhalese Art, Og. Ti}. One would have thought that vajja 
simply meant “ firmly." As regards poripestona polfe cf. Mahdvagya, 
V, U1," Now at that time the Viharas were bound together by thongs 
of skin," explained by Buddhaghosa (cited 8. 8. H., XVII, p. 31) 
a4 referring to the tying together of bhitti-dandubadi “wall posta, 
etc." This would seem to have boen natural in the case of the wattle 
and daub walla of the simple peppa-ediie; but wo do also find varly 
pillars decorated with designs of interlacing ropes or thongs which 
may be vestigial ornament, and the roof of the shrine of the Turhan- 
[relic at Saicl (south gate, left pillar, inner face) ia bound by eross- 
ing ligatures. which could only be described as paritesfona pafta. 
Athorva Veda, IX, 3 refers to the parts of a house that are knotted 
and tied (neddhe). A heme (#18) with erase sides has beama 
(caimhdal, ties (nehane) and binding (pripdha), clamps (sardamda) 
and “ paladsa” and “ purisvadjalays.” See alsa Upamit. 

Cf. Mediaeval Sinhalese Avi, p. 114, “Nails wore not used in ordi- 
nary building, but everything was fastened with rattans. and other 
jungle ropea.”| Thid refera to modern Village practise. 

Nayononmilana: p, 88 in Indian Architecture: my detailed account of 
the nefra-maiigalya ceremony should be cited, Mediaecal Sinkalese 
Art; p. 704. 

Pdduka: should be clted also in the eense of aecred footprints, used da 
a-aymbol (#ripdda, Vignupdda, ete.) The pacea-pdduka of  lotrine 
are also of interest, soe 8, B, H., XVII, p, 24; good etumples hays 
been found ott monastery sites in Anuridhapora, Cf eaooe-kupi. 
Numerous lavatory. sites are illuetrated in Mem, A. 5: G, Vol 1 

Palka: should bo translated “abneus, with referetiona to Tumil palagal 
Jouveom-Duhreuil, Dravidian Architecture, pp. 10,25, 42, and fig. 17. 
Bee wlan kapota (-patika), 

Pitta; nol in. the Dictionsry. Mot translated where Jt occurs aa & 
permissible building material, Buddhaghoaa, Comm, on Cullavagga, 
VI, 0, 2) cited 8. B. BE. XTIT, 174; the othur permitted taterinla being 
briek, stone, and wood. Pavhwu, taking all its times into consideration, 
should here be rendered * laterite,” « common building material, 
especially in Cevlon. In MoAdeurhng AXX.. 7-0, where paruew is wed. 
in making bricke, the word. ia rendered “sand " by Geiger: but do- 


*Bonares edition, p. 4134, cited by Hoerile, Veasagudasto, IL Appeie 
dix, p. 45, 
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compased tock.” “grit,” would be preferable. Trou aan (wilikd) 
would need only sifting, mvt crushing and grinding aa well. In ronder- 
deg euch words some regard must be had both to practics) considera- 
tions and to the materials actually nvnilable in a given locality, In 
the trupiew the country rock deceniposes eithur into true laterite (Sin- 
halese “cabook”) which fs aoft when cut, but hardens om exposure; 
or into « friable aandy grit, both of these have their use in building. 
Of oourse, there are many places where partew means simply earth, 
dust, refuse, ofc. cf, potiewkdla, tage from a dust-heap. Bes also 
garkara, 5. ¥. in Shet. and under ahhden. 

PasodAgula: hattha-dhitti of Cullqragga, V1, 2, 7 explained by Buddho- 
ghos os podcotgula bhisti: padoatgulite-pantiid, Mohdpares, 
MXNII, 4: pancangulifele, dupapdtike Sdira, $2. Possibly colared 
impressions of the human hand such a2 one not uncommonly sees on 
howe walla, more likely a five-folinte design such as the palmottes 
which are so charactoristic of early Indian. decoration, In all the 
above passage wo have to do with ornament applied to walla or to 
cloth. Of, the “three-finger ornament" of Anunndale, N., Plant and 
animal designe... of au Uripa village, Mem. A. 5. B., VII, 4, 
fig, 2 

Padjara, which has, like camdra-dila-pdfdyana, the double significance of 
“nttie” und “dormer window” (see Jouveau-Dubreuil, passim), 
oceura in the latter sense in Jdtake, TTT, 379, “looking down from an 
open window {oatasiiapadierena).” Ot, Mahdvediva, XXVIT, 16. 

Rathe-padjers, the body af w carriage, Jdfake I, 172, IV, 40. 

‘Porikhd:: Mahkieomea, XXV, 48 timohdparikhe, “having w great triple 
mout” See also under Jfarmya. 

Pate: no references to the meaiing “frontlet,” except that under pira-. 
pifta wo find “front-plate.” In the story of Udayana, Jacobi, Asa 
gowihtte Ersthlengen, p. 32, 2 «ovenpa pate ie used to cover the 
brand on a tian’s foreliead and js contrasted with mauda, a turban 
or crown. In Ceylon the gold forehrenil plate used in investifures ts 
colind  milal-pata, those thus honored being known a3 paffa-bendt, 
In Prabondhacintdmant we get pajfa-hastin, stato elephant; now ele 
plants do not wear turbos, hut do wear jewelled banda round the 
temples, In Byhieterhita the section on pater, which are nol worn 
by theva af the highest rank, seume to feply the meaning frontlet. 
Even MaAdrothes, XXIII, 38, dukdlapattena wefthaylivd may refer onhy 
to the tring on ofa fillet, though * turban” seems plauathle, No 
reference to patia in the sense of stone slab, ete. Bee Malevikdy- 
wivvitra, Tl, 7? (wilapasjaan), and Hoernle, Uedeageduato, IT, p. 
107; sthala (athdla} as aynonym, Mdlarikdgnimitra, IV, 132. [Lola-, 
and sajjhu- paffa, sheeth of copper and silver, Mahdvaea, XXTX, 
1-12, payika, atone clob at tho foot of the steps, Mahdeasdan, XKXE 
61; other terms current in Ceylon for “ moonstone” are hando-beda 
pahana (= candru-khanda pabins), and irt-Aanda gola (= aiiryo- 


. = “ 
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candra kala). Ordhwa-patia, “stela,” should also be noted, Yogu- 
pofte is the braid used by hermits to snpport the knee when seated 
on the ground. Cullaragga, V, 11, padoa-patika, perhapa a “ cupboard 
with five shelves." See aleo under ndrdea, 

Phalaka: commonly a panel for painting on, Add: uppospua*, a board 
to lean aguinst, when seated om m couch to protect the walls, Culla- 
eigge, VI, 20,2, and VI01,1,4 Phalekattharceayana, « wooden bed, 
J@teka, 1, 304. A kind of cloth, Makdvagga, VIII, 28, 2 {eee note-in 
8. B. BL, XVI, 246), aml Cullavagga, V, 29,3. See aleo s. v. Arghyo 
and FPralamba. 

Prékdva: an important reference {a misplaced culer prisdda, Dictionary, 
p. 418. The Resnagar indeription (Mem, A. 8. f., No. 4, pp. 128, 129) 
should be elted (pijd-sild-pakdre); also Khiravela’s inseription at 
the Hithigumphi, Udayagiri. The Mahdrones, XXV, 30, has 
wxapikira, rampart; ib, XXXIU, 6, hatthi-pdkdra tn the eense of 
the basement retaining wull of the platform of a stipa, with the 
foreparts of elephants projecting in relief (see also Parker, Ancient 
Ceylon, p. 284), Cullavagge, V, 14,3 and eleewhere has iffla-, sild-, 
and dire- pdkdros, Other references, Mysore A. 8, Reports, 1013-14, 
Pp. 5, 14 and 1010-20, pp. 2, 3, 6. In Kowfiliya Arthadtetra, 53, 
“Tompart" ruther than “parapets.” Pdkdra = wall round a park, 
Budihaghoss, Sumaigala Vildsini, I, p, 41. 

Prolamia (-pholaka): reference should be made to the illustration of 
a pralemba-phalaka, fig. 04 in my Mediecial Sinhalese Art, and tha 
full explanation of its use there given according to the Séripulris, 
av the Bimbamina (seo Dictionary, p. 765) in called in Ceylon. 

Pramiga; the singlo meaning given, “meavurenient of breadth fs in- 
sufficient. Pramdya in the sense of “ideal proportion" appropriate 
to Various types is one of the sa¢eiga of painting, given in Yasodhara’s 
Commentary on the Kémaedtra, See also Masson-Oursel, “Une con 
wetion dana l'esthétique et Ia philosophie de Inde, La notion de 
Pramina,” Reewe des arte asiatigues, IT, 1995 (translated |n Rdpem, 
No. 27/28). Pramdga =innd arew specified in grants, soo Thakur in 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Memorial Volume, 1928, p. 80. 

Prasida: No reference to the Bharhut relief with inscription Vijayonte 
Pdedda, the only early prieddo identified aw sich by a comtemporary 
inseription; it ia a three-storeyed palace (ses HITA, fig. 43)3 we 
possves so few positive identifications of this kind that none should be 
omitted. The Lohupisida described in Mahdoushaa, Ch. XXVII, wan 
an uposatha house of nine storeys each with 100 kajdgdree “ provided 
with eedikds, and it contained 1000 chambers (gabbha), It was 
torered with plates of copper, and thence came its name” (i. XXVO, 
#2): it wae of wood, as it was later burnt down (ih, MXN), and 
rebuilt with only fire storeys; the stone pillars on which the super- 
structure was erected are still standing at Anuridhapura, The Sat- 
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mahal-pisida at Polonniruva should also be mentioned (HITA. fig. 
287). See also under prha, 

Punya-éald, -grho: not in the Diotionary. Both have been thought to 
refer to temples, but the meaning dhmrmasdla is far more probable, 
aa pointed ont by Hopkins, Eple Mythology, p. 71 (ih., 70-73 contains 
a very valuable disevssion of images and temples as referred to in 
the Epics), 

Rariga, rvdgi-bidimi, ndfye #419, prekpo-grhe, ete: not in the Diotionery, 
No citation in the Dictionary of the Ndfya-éfetra, where the oon- 
struction of theatree fz doscrihed at some length, with mich te af 
technical architectural terms, A radipa-bhiimd, stage, eet up, Maka- 
vomiea, XXXI, 82. Ratge, Jdteke 11, 12, 

 Rathakdrs: “ oar-maker,” carpenter, not in the Dictionary, A Alidra, bat 
connected with Vedic sucrifices; a sndfaka many accept food from onn 
(Bouthdyon DAS, 1.3, 8== 8.8. B. SIV, 150), Much information 
on the social position of eraftemen end related subjects ia given im 
my fadian Crafiemen, apparcntiy unknown to the author: eee aleo 
kermdro and dcesanin, above, and rapakdra, below. Rathakire In 
inscription of Virtpikya t, 4. 8.0 A. BR. Southern Circln, Epigraphy, 
1015, p. 100, 

Rapekira: sculptor, not in the Dictionary. But the Ailpin Ramadera, 
eon of the ripatdra Suhaka, inscription at Dhor, 4. 8. 7, As Bs 
1003-04, p. 240, is cited under Rimadeva. Reference should bo given 
to Sivamitra, dela-rapakdra of Muthuri, modiaeval inacription at 
Gravasit, A. 8. [, A. Ri, 1908-00, p. 13%. For Hoddhe-rakkhita, a 
ripakdraka, seo Cunningham, Tharhwl, inseription No, 4, 

Sabha: the Bharhut relief with Inscription Sudhammdé Deowwabhd, & 
pillared ciroulor ebrine with cornice and dome ia not cited (ATA, 
fiz. 43). See also Samyutte Nikdya, XI, 3, 6 = Ainelred Sayings, I, 
p: 907, and Digha Niktya, TT, 207-209. 

In Jatake VI, 197, the Sndhammé-abbha of Indra haa octagonal 
columna (affhamsa sukald thambhd) . The description of the heavenly 
sabhda in Mbh, I, 6-11, altogether vague. 

Sahaera-litigas aot a“ group “of a thousand phalli, but one fingors with 
a thousand faceia, representing & thousand lifgas A gow! example 
ot Srifallam, A. 5. 7. Sowlhern CHrele, 1017-18, Pi. V- 

Bamudrigira; a summer house by a lake, Malacikdynimitea, Act IV. 
Sumuddeviiidrn, i monastery on river-hank, Mohdvosiea, XXXIV, 
pb, Samuddapansa-alldpe, ib, XTX, og, w hall bollt on the sea-shore. 
Cf. the pavilions on the bund at Ajmer, and the island palaces af 
Viaipur. 

Santhagira: * mote-hall," with central pillar (majjhima-tthambom), 
Digha Nikdyo, 1, 200=—8. BB. IV, 202. 

Silpa; in the Atharva Voda, a“ work of art" (Bloomfield, Atharea Veda, 


p- 70). 
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Silpe-tistra: Hstian Tsang’s reference to five vidyds, of which the filpa- 
sthana-vidya is one, is important as proving the existence of technical 
works an éilpe in hiv day (Beal, Records, I, p. 78). The much earlier 
Sulea Sdtroa are effectively Silpa-ddsteas, though not actually so 
designated. 

Aivikd-gurbho, sivikd-gabbhe: an inner roam shaped like a palankeen, 
Cullavagga, VI, 3, 3. Glossed by Byddhughous ae eaturasse, four- 
sided. What may be meant may be gathered from the elaborate 
sivikés represented in Amaravat) reliefs, where their design is quite 
architectural (Burgess, Buddhist stupas of Amaraveti ond Jaggayya- 
peta, Pl. XI, 2 and p. 55, and Pl. XI, 2). 

Sopina: pee 4. v. élamba-bihe, hormya, husti-hesta, kadaakara, patta, 

Srepi; that painters were organised in guilds ia apparent from Jucobi, 
Ausgowdhlie Bredhlungen in Mahdragiri, p. 49, where the painter 
Cittaigaya, “ working in the king’s citte-sabha” belongs to a sent of 
cittagaras, It is of interest that his daughter Kanyamaiijart also 
paints. See also list of 18 guilds in Jataka, VI, 22: other references 
#. ©. sent in P, T. S. Pall Dictionary. 

Srivetsa (sirivacgcha}: also characteristic for Mahavira. The cruciform 
flower ia the later form only; in the Kusina period it is what numis- 
matists have called a niga or shield eymbol (good illustration on 
coin, Rapson, Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, pl. VII, 207, reverse, 
and on Mahivire’s breast, Smith, Joina Stupa of Mathurd, pl XCL, 
right); the development of the ¢arly form into the later can be traced. 
Also ef. Hopkins, Epie Mythology, p. 205. 

Bthana: the sense of pose, stance, is not given. Five sthdnae (frontal, 
three-quarter, profile, ete.) are defined in the Silperatna, Ch. 64, and 
thirteen in the Vipnudharmottora (ses translation by 8. Kramriseh, 
2d edition, 1928). Mahésthdna, sacred area, inscription of Mahtpala. 
Sathvat 1083, 4. &. 7, A. KR. 1906-07, p- 99: MNégendrosya .... 
Dathikernnanya sthine sil6patto, Mathura inscription Liders’ List 
85, Ep. Ind. 1, 390, no, 18, cited Mem, A. S. 1, Vol. 5. 

Stépa: no description of the component parte is given: they are eopana, 
onda, medhé or parbha, harmikd, yasti, chattravali, varpa-athala or 
amrta-kelaso. There should be mention of the synonym dagaba (dhatu- 
garbhe), and of edéke and jiluka by which names Buddhist relle 
shrines are referred to in the Mahadharote (3, 100, 65 and 67). The 
detailed deseription of  stGpa in the Dirydnadane, yp 244, sum- 
murived hy Poucher’ L’Art gréco-bouddhique ... 1, p. 96, and the 
detailed account of the building of a stfpa in Mahaeashea, Chs. 
XXVIT, seq, should be referred to; alao tho full account in Parker, 
Ancient Ceylon, The latter quotes a SanskritioPall text defining 
the shapes and proportions of dégabes, from. the Woaiddydnta-pota 
(or Viijoyantoya) a silpa-dastre well known in Ceylon, but not men- 
toned in the Dictionary. The Avadina Sataka mentions three kinds 
of st8pas—gonithastapa, kelanakhastépa, and atdps—the latter being 
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the reguiar dhdtustdps for funerary folic. The Diammapada 
Atthakaihd, KXI, 1-290, H, 0. 8, Vol 30, p. 176, has a thepa built 
over the body of a Brahman’: son who had become 2 Buddhist monk. 
Were stipas ever erected by others than Buddhista or Jainaat In 

Kasyapn’s Conversion at Sade (east gate, left pillar, inner face, 
third panel) a railed stQpa forme part ‘of the Jafila a@rdma; ao also 
at Amarivatl, Fergueon, Tree and Serpent Worship, Pl. LXXXYVI. 

Btapika: cetiyasise kirtfarn wiye kanskomayerh fthipiked co yopoted 
(Atfanagulwectad, Alwis, IX, 7}. Dome of a polace, Mahdvames, 
XXXI, 13, with above reference (Geiger). 

Ci, silathapake, Mahdcamsa, XXXUT, 4, "8 little stone stipa,” 
probably netually the stiipa of HL 1 A, Bg. 299, Bot the usual 
meaning of efapikd (wa given in INct.), is “dome.” IT do not think 
this terminology implies & derivation of the dome from the stfipa, 
tut only a resemblance of form. Granting the recognized resutt- 
blance, however, the paint is of interest in connection with the origin 
af the bulbous dome, for many early stGpas are markedly bulbous. 
Some Pallaya temples have bulbous domes, atid even the dome of 
H. TL. I. A fig, co. 200 A. D, almost exactly follows the shape of the 
alightly swelling onda of the stfipa of i. fig. 146, 

Sulke-§ala: a tall-honse, /Pivydoadina, 275, seq. fulka-sthina, Artha- 
disira, TH, 3. 

Tala-ména: hore reference ehould be made to many pablished accounts, 
e, g. Rao, Tilamdas, my Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, Ganguly, Orissa 
and her Remains. On pp. 230, 233, what part of the body is the 
“ hiocought " 

Treecchadano, Puli tiga-cchadana- “hatch,” Cullaeagga, passim, In 
‘Atharea Veda, UX, 10, 11, the thatch is called a thousandeyed net 
stretched out like an opeda on the parting (vipucant, here = ridge- 
pole). See also Upamit. 

Tuld: the meaning “well-sweep ” should be added (Cullavegpa, V, 16, 2); 
two other means of raising water are mentioned, loc. cit, vie ! 
janka literally “ pot-edge” or “pot-ridge,” probably the “ Persian ™ 
water-wheel, und cokkavattaka, whiel and axle. All three are still 
in common. Wee. 

But is korake-fadke really distinet from kara-bofeka, hand wheel 
for drawing water! 

Gpamit, ete. RV. I, #9, 4 and IV, 5, 13 AV, TX, 3, 1 See Blownfield, 
Atharce Voda, I, 185, 105; Whitney, Atharva Veda, 625; Zimmar, 
Altindisches Leben, Ch. Vi; ete. 

‘The whola terminology of the éid ie dificult, but the rendering of 
upamit ax (sloping) buttress (by Bloomfield and by Zimmer) fa ex- 
tremely implausible and almost eertainky an error. I suggest upamit 
= plinth or pillar base, dock based were probably, aa at the present 
day, of stone, os 5 protection againat white ante" Then pratimit 


TCE. Modiacvat Binkatese Art, p: 190, fig. 72, and pl. VIL, fig. 7, “ Wooden 
pillars often rest on a stone base a5 ® protection against white ante.” 
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(= athdna) are the main upright wooden pillars (corner pillars) set 
Up on the apemit; porimit, the horizontal beams of the framework, 
connecting with the pratimit by meama of mirtices of davetaila 
(acrhdaisa);* paleo, perhaps the wall plates; verde, the bamboo 
rafters. The roof (chanda) la thatched with straw or reeda (ftrpa) : 
the cut ends of the reeds may have given rise to the designation, 
“thowand eyed * of AV. EX, 3, 8. Palade (bundles of grass or reeds, 
aceurding ta Zimmer) and parisvedjalaya 1 cannot explain. . 

The dikpdni, ropes “tied within for enjoyment,” may have served 
as purtitions, to be hung with clothe 20 aa to divide the interior into 
separate rooma; the Sinhalese pilirgla is used in this way, and I 
remember to lave seen an ormimental example earried by a party of 
travellers for use in a public resthouse to secure privacy, 


Vajridena: “diamond throne,” though well-estaljished, nut « geod ren- 
dering; “adamantine throne” wonkl be better. See E, Senart,. 
“Vajrapini dans jee sculptures du Gandhern," Congr. Tut, Orienial- 
tates, Alger, 1005, Vol. I, p, 129. Hodht-pallashka in the Niddnakatha, 
Jdtako, 1, 75, is an interesting synonym, Thy Buddha‘s dana at 
the Gal Vihirt, Pojonnfiruya, Ceylon, js decorated with artual pafras, 
but this probably represents a late interpretation of the term; I 
know no other instance. Sbe ales Hothi-moands and Meaies. 

Vana-lathi, rafters or reeperst As a protection against the tain, the 
tinalafht (of a house, gra) are to be eovered over with straw (kata, 
here thatch rather than: straw mate), Arthaddstra, 111,58, CE YetpAt- 
manus, 


Fapre: in Koutitiya Arthagistra, 51, 52, vopraeyopari prikaran; “ gla- 
ela” rather than “rampart, which Intter risme above the vapre, 

Fardhaki: 1 cannot think of any ease whore ‘the vardhuki, Pall maddhaki, 
le specifically a painter, ‘The usual hienning [s architeet, artiaan, 
Ci. sagera-reddhaki, the architect of a city, Milindapethe, 11. i, t. 
In MeAdévathea, XXX, 5, the G00 ifhakd-vagdhakt are certainly not 
all “ master-buildera" as remlered hy Geiger, hut. rather brickmakers 
or brickinyers; even the ¢addhaki who is their spokesman, ih, 12 i4 
hardly more than primus inter pares, Voddhai, architect, one of tfea 
14" jowels' of a Cakravartin, Uttorddhyayanasatra commentary, cited 
Charpentier, p. 321, Numerous designations of craftemen will be 
found in the dafapotha Rruhmane list of symbolic victime of the 
Pourugamedin (8. 8. 5., XLEV, MIS4 ET), 


re 
* Mediaeval Sinhalese Art, loo, eit. (p. 129), “where the whole building 
Testa on low stone pillars, the wood pillars are mortiand into hoge beans 
Velie perimdit and Sanskrit karga-kila seem to designate such foundation 
beams; Vedic pakes and Sanskrit karnika tho wall plates forming the 
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Verdiamdna: add “powder-box," one of the agfamangala of the Jains. 
Early {liustrations, Smith, Jain Stupa of Mathura, pil. Vi; tster, 
Hattemann, “Miniataren. zum Jinnearita," Hocasler Archiv, 1913, 
fig. 1. Vardhamdna-grha, Citartdhyayonasdira, TX, 24. 


Fostre-nip(y)o: iz not “m jarshaped ornament of a column,” hut the 
knotted ham! or ribbon which so often encircles the pdrps-kambAe 
which forms the bear or capital of a eolumm, and the Minasira text 
cited (fumbha-nadhye, vic.) is perfectly explicit on this point, "and 
in the middle of the pot (1. @. round the belly) let there be added a 
eotored band of cloth asa protection." This uae of w string or band: 
aa protecting charm or “fence fa of course well known in many 
other connections. 


Vastu, odd the meaning “real estate (Meyer, “ Liogenschaft "): " Vaatw 
includes houses, felis, groves, bridge (or ghife, aetu-bandhis), ponds, 
and reseryoire,” drthaddsire, TT, &. 


Fifdyona: the Dictionary citations chow that in the éUlpe-istras types 
of edf(ayana are differentiated by preceding qualifying adjectives 
denoting the pattern of the grille or openwork screen. In the light 
of this fact, and of the enrictioa of windows represonted in reliefs 
and the typed still in common use, the three designations in Culle- 
vagga, VI,2,2 are perfectly intelligible: eodikd edtapdag ie on window 
with o rail-pattern grille; jila-cdtapina is ane with a trellis grille, 
lattice; mglika edfapina, one provided with upright turned pillars 
or hare (not “slips of wood"), Buildhaghoss glosses saldka aa tham- 
tote, For turning, a. likh. 


Fedi, erdika, ete; cei of Jacob], Ausgewdhlie Erzahiungen, p- 49, mrust 
be marriage pavilion rather than balcony, as marriages always take 
place in special temporary pavilions erected ad fae. 

In the common sense of railing, the Mah@audossena Sutta, 1, 60, 

gives the compotunt parts, vie, stambhe {uprights}, edci (cross-bar}, 
upoiga (ouping), and these words often occur in Prakrit forms In the 
early inscriptions: also plinth, dlambane. In Nahdcvavaen, XXXV, 2, 
muddharedi ia the railing of the Aarmitd, pidaredt the railing fn the 
basement level of a atépa; ih, XXXVI, 52 and 103 hos pledwa- anid 
ailé-codi, “ wtone railing (rennd the Bodbi-tree) rither than” stone 
terrace" a4 interpreted by Geiger, p. 200. 
 Mohdcwhes, XXXU. 4, vodika represented in » painting. dlambe- 
baka, the vedika of a eopdna, Cullaragga, V, 11, 6 ete. See also 
kiakini-jitaya. Crow reforences to p(r)¢hara and bhitti, should be 
given; ef. bhitti-vedité of Malavikdgnimitra, V, 1, where it la built 
round! an afoka tree. 

‘The very curious we of vedikd to mean # modo of sitting (dema) 
de noted by Charpentier, Utterddhyayanaettram, p. S71. 


ti 
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Vidyut-letd: Pali, vijjul-ioi, Mahdvames, XXX, 06, the Commentary 
having meghu-loté némo vijju-kumdriyo, “ the cloud-vines called light- 
ning maidens” Beal lightnings are evidently intended, not mere 
zigzag lines us rendered by Geiger. Representations of clouds anil 
lightning are very characteristic of Indian painting; certain rooma 
in the old palace dt Bikanir, entirely decorated with a friere of 
clouds, lightning, and falling rain may be cited {see my Rajput 
Painting, Pi. VIN). The form vijju-kum4riyo is interesting, as the 
lightning is similarly always feminine in relation to clouds in rhe- 
toric, and cf, Yajur Veda, TV, 1, 11, Jataka, V, 407 und Myochaks- 
fika, V, 46. 

Vimane: reference should be made to the long and excellent discussion 
af this word in the P. 'T. 5. Pali Dictionary. 


Vind: aa this word and also karuna-vind are separately rendered “ flute,” 
there can hardly be @ misprint; the proper word is, of course, lute. 
Two forma are found in the early reliefs, one like « harp, the other 
like a Japanese bite, So fsr as I know the southern cing with. 
two large gourde.se sounding boxes can be seen first in the paintings 
at Elire, The parts of o cipd are named in Milindapadtha, I, 3, 5; 
pee also P, T. S&S. Pall Dictionary a +; 


Historical Architects, add: 

Ananda, son of Visisthi, as above, #. vr. doesgonin, 

Balaka, pupil of Kanha, moker of « éG/ikd ot Kondafie, and one of the 
earliest craftemen known to us by nome (Burgess, Report on the 
Buddhist Cove Temples, 1983, p. 9). 

Bammoja, western CAjukya inscription, Bammoja was “a clever arechi- 
tect of the Kali age; the master of the (4 urte and sciences; clever 
builder of the €4 yarleties of mansions, and the inventor (7) of the 
four typea of buildings called Nigara, Kaliiga, Dravida, and Vesura " 
(A. 8.2, A. R., 1014-15, Pt 1, p, 29), The deseription of Kalinga 
os a style is cited in the Dictionary from the Manasdro, 

Dips, builder of the Canmukh temple at Raopur: belonved to this Sompura 
class of Eraluman architects, whose ancestor in anid to have built the 
temple of Sommith-Mahideva at Prabhis-Patten. Tho Sompurss, 
not mentioned in the Dictionary, are eaid to have built many temples 
in Gujarat, to have been af Abu, und to poasess MSS. on architecture. 
One, Nanni-khummi, waa in charge of repairy at Rinpor; another, 
Koval-Rim constructed temples at Ahor (1D, R. Bhandarkar, 

: “Chaumnkh Temple at Rampur," A. 8. 7. A. ., 1907-08), 

alta, ete: an inseription an the window; second storey 
Kumbha's SORA at Chitor ta adie dat ales axa 
architect of the building, and his two sons Napa and Pufija. On 
the fifth storey are effigies of the two last. and a third fon, Pama. 
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Another inscription ut Chitor mentions the fourth son, Batraija, See 
A, 8,1, A. E, 1920-21, p. 34, 

Sidutha (Siddhfirtha), son of Nigacana, ac ubove, «. v, deeganin. 

Bivamitra, os above, #. vc. ripekdra. 

Mallikirjuna Chinnappa, builder of the Viralihadra templs at Chikkahoj- 
lipur, Mysore, died 1860; there is a tomb (gaddige) in a building 
to right of tha temple. 


Treatises on architecture: 
Bimhamina: known in Ceylon as Sdriputrs. Add reference to trans- 
lated passages in my Medinewal Sinhalese Art. 


BRIEF NOTES 





The marriages of Hosea 


The old controversy whether the two marringes of Hosea nar- 
rated in Chapters 2 and 3 were real or symbolical is still far from 
being settled, 'The question is of long standmg, and goes back to. 
u time not much later than the fixing of the canon of the Old 
Testament. Even the medimval Jewish interpreters are divided on 
the question. Thue Rashi referring to a passage in the Talmud 
(Pesihim, fol. 89) takes the first marriage asa Tact, yet mentions 
the opposite view of the Targum. Ibn Ezra is most emphatic im 
denying real marriage, and is upheld by Kimhi. Maimonides 
(Guide, 11, Ch. 46) clusses it with the prophetic visions diceussed 
in the same chapter. Among modern critics Eichhorn, de Wette, 
Bleek, Keil, Reuss, and Kénig hold the symbolical opinion, while 
most followers of the younger echool support literal interprata- 
tion. Marti and Cornill, too, accept this view In apite of the sym= 
bolical names of the children. Orelli and Harper follow suit, their 
main argument being derived from the circumstance that the name 
Gomer, daughter of Diblaim, admits of no allegorical explanation. 

In connection with this it should be remembered in tha first 
instance that idolatry ts generally alluded to in the Old Testament 
in expressions of unchustity. The identity of Ba‘al with bosheth 
ig striking enough, and the erratic character of Ba‘al Pe‘dr (Numb. 
25, 3; cp. Hosen 9, 10) speake for itself. In biblical law fornica- 
tion, as in Numb. 25, goes, as a rule, hand in hand with idolatry, 
and imeurs death penalty. Such passages are’ Levit. 20, 3, “to go 
a whoring after Moloch,” or dbh6th, and many others, Every 
unchaste woman, whether spinster or married woman, was & 
qedéshih, and was not enffered to exist. 

These negative arguments can be strengthened by others of a 
positive character, viz. the names as well as the gifts to the two 
women, As to Gomer the Hebrew dictionaries give no clue beyond 
stating that-ahe was the wife of the prophet. The uanal derivation 
of the word from “3 to finish does not lead far, but if we turn 
to the dialects we find that quit! forms of : 

Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, Rospee and Tanai offer ae eH 
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of burning coal, and I do not see that we may not apply this to 
hitical Hebrew. If this be eo the name of the woman would fairly 
stand for burning postion—a fitting symbolical name for Hosea’s 
alleged wife. Ax to OY29 and ma2y ‘wow (pressed figs and 
pressed grapes) the shapes of both recall the testicles, and were 
therefore befitting gifts toa gedéshdh. In connexion with this wa 
should consider ayy (cluster of grapes) not derived from Soy, 
as in most dictionaries, but from yx? with « liquid 5 added as 
in 5952. The affinity of the vine and its fruit with obscenity in 
biblical phraseology is further illustrated in Ezekiel 8 17 where 
mol ie but another term for the membrum wtirile, 

T do not think it assuming too much if I offer these remarks as 
strengthening the eymbolical conception of the marriages as sug- 
gested by the authorities mentioned above. At the outset one does 
not see why the prophet in castigating the carnal idolatry of the 
aristocracy should have bean condemned to lead a life of misery at 
the side of one wife after another who was the embodiment of sin 
and shame. 

Hantwia Hmscurary, 

University of London. 


A Syntactical Shift im on Avestan Passage 


In the third line of Yasna 49. 4, there is a curious variation in 
words which denote contrasted ideas, and apparently should ba in 
the same case: 

yotiam ndit heardiais vqs duivardit. 


The obvious meaning is “(those not tending cattle,) of whom 
not the good deeds, but the evil deeds prevail.” But heartfaiz is 
manifestly an instrumental form, while duéearélad is nominative 
(or accusative). The usual interpretation? accepte the instru- 





1See my Sketch of Hebrew Grammar, p. 149; and the Dictionary of 
Driver, Skinner, ete. 

+ Note that in the Avesta a neuter plural subject takes a singular verh, 
asin Vedie Sanskrit and in Greek: Reichelt, Awestioches Elementarbuch, 
#019, 

* Jackson, JAOK, 15, wii; Bartholomae, Die Gatha’s dea Awesta, 1005, 05. 
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metital here as used for the nominative,” but such a use in the 
Gathas, the earliest texts of the Avesta, has been called into ques 
tion by Meillet* Monlton* follows the usual version, but with 
reserves, suggesting as a possible better alternative “whose good 
deeda do not outweigh their ill deeds” Some of the best mann- 
scripta * do indeed have duzearstaws for the final word of the line, 
which makes the parallelism perfect; but with this reading there 
ig still the dubious use:of the instrumental as nominative in euch 
an archaic text, and it is easy to see how dutvarsid, which algo ia 
given hy excellent munuscripts, could have been assimilated in 
ending to Avardtais, while the logs of the two final letters from an 
original duivarétaia contravenes the principle of the Lectio duff 
cilior, Tt is desirable, then, to interpret the verse according to tha 
reading given at the beginning of this note. 

Perhaps assistance can he got from a somewhat similar passage 
in the introduction to the Hitopadeca;: * 


varam ekd gunt putrd na ca mirkhagatiir api 
eka’ candras famo hanti na ca tinigendir api 


“One virtnous son is the best thing, and not by hundreds 
of fools even; 

One moon drives off the darkness, and not by swarms 
of atars even.” 


The change from the nominative to the instrumental in these 
lines is etriking, and we must suppose an ellipsis of soma sort, 
utiless the text be corrupt; but the text as here given has the best 


*Reichelt, § 427. 

*Trots Conferences sur lea Gathas de ['Aventa, 46, 

"Early Zoroastrianiam, 380 ond fin. 

*Geldner, Avesta (known as the Neue Ausgabe), ad loc 

* Quoted in Lanman’s Somtkrit Reader, p. 18, tines 2-3. Variant textual 
readings are given in Bohtlingk, Indinche Spricke, 3, 272-3, No, 69T1, with 
fin, Lanman supplies tame hanyate in the seeond line, and explains the 
Giret line as follows: “The best thing li one good son; hut not with hun- 
dreds of foola (is there any profit). In this he agrees with the eritlea! 
edition of Schlegel amd Laser, part 2, p. 9, note to Sloke 16 (Bonn, 1831), 
a insets cmd rages Rass u. 1 (Leyden, 1866), identical with 

anilation of Wiik 1787), rincit 

Tilo’ bee , ( ), Is unconvincing, since no paral- 
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Manuscript warrant. The second ling can easily he justified by 
‘supplying famo hanyale or lamo Aulam: “One moon drives off 
the darkness, and not by swarms of stars even (is the darkness 
driven off).” In the first line, the supplying is more diificult, and 
thers is-a likelihood that corruption has crept in. Perhaps the 
nominative milrkhasaliny api, for which there ls some manuscript 
authority, was altered to ngree formally with the second line. 

On the basis of the change of voice in the second line of thia 
stanza, however, I wish to suggest that the Avestan passage also 
contains a change of voice, although in it the implied verb comes 
first, which the nominative with the expressed verb follows. The 
diffeultiea then disappear, and we have the following English 
phrasing, which, though awkward, is entirely intelligible: “(those 
not tending cattle,) of whom not by the good deeds (ia it pre- 
vailed), but tha evil deeds prevail.” 

Ronanp G, Kexr. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Mudra, mudda 


Dr. Otte Francke, in ZDMG, 46, 1892, has an elaborate article 
entitled Mudni = Schrift (oder Leselunst)?, in which he tries to 
prove that mudda in the Milindapatha (where it must he con- 
fessed the word has been unsuccessfully translated by Rhys Davids, 
SBE 35, pp. 4, 91, 247) means script, or when cited with lekha, 
in lista of the sippas, as reading in distinction from writing; and 
he draws some far-reaching conclusions, . 

This view seems to me yery far-fetched and quite implausible; it 
would never have occurred to anyone familiar either with Indian 
dramati¢ technique or with Indian iconography. Asa matter of 
fact, the interpretation of the Sinhalese commentator quoted in 
SBE 35, p. 91, note (hastamudra astray) is at once correct and 
intelligible; a rendering mudrd— “sign language” or “hand 
gesture" is appropriate to all the passages of the Milindapanho in 
question, and we know from other sources that in early India « 
sign language of the hands was considered an art or accomplish- 
ment with which an educated persan ehould be familiar, 

To make assurance doubly sure we have a Jtaka passage in 
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which the term is illustrated by examples, In Jataka 646 (Cow- 
ells tranalation, VI, p. 364) we find the following (I quote the 
quite satisfactory tendering of Cowell and House): ‘The Bodhi- 
sattva, seeing a woman suitable to be his wife, reflected, “* Whether 
she be unwed or not I do not know; I will ask her by hand gesture 
(Aatihamuddaya) and if ehe be wise she will understand.” So 
standing afar off he clenched his fist (mutthim). Sho under- 
atood that he was asking whether she had s husband, and spread 
out her hand” to signify that she had not a husband. 

It need only be remarked that in abhinaya books (see, e. g., in 
my Mirror of Gesture, p. 30) one of the meanings of the Jikhara 
hand, which is the game as the musti hand, but with the thumb 
raised, is precisely “husband.” The outspread hand (pafdka hand 
of the abhinaya books) ean well be understood to mean “empty 7; 
the nearest ineaning given in the Abhinaya Darpana is “having no 
refuge,” which would not be inapplicable to the case of a woman 
without u husband. So it is evident that the Bodhisattva was 
already using an established and conventional sign language of the 
hands, and this is what mwuddd, as on art or accomplishment, always 
means. Nuta-sitras, which must have dealt with the expression of 
ideas, ete., by means of formal gesture, are mentioned as early as 
in Panini, Needless to say, this conventional sign language of 
the hands, whether in actual use by living parsons, or in the more 
limited range of iconographic usage, must have been based ou 
natural and spontaneous language of gesture: even today the com- 
mon mudrie of the hieratic art, e, x., vyikhydna mudi (often 
called triferka) can be observed in the course of a conversation, 
whenever a point is made. . 

T append a list of some other references to the language of 
gesture: Dracott, Simla Village Tales, pp. 47, 50; Folk-lore, 30. 
$12 (a note on the language of gesture); Hodaon, T. (., Primitive 
Culture of India, p. 61; Indian Antiquary, 22. 21: Katha Sarit 
Sagara, Tawney’s translation, I, p. 44; IT, p. 235; Knowles, Folk- 
Tales of Kashmir, pp. 216, 220; Parker, Village Polk-Tales. of 
Ceylon, Il, p. 24, III, p. 348; Penzer, N. M., The Ocean of Story 
(Kathasariteagara), I, pp. £8, 80-82; Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 
Pp. 207, 208; Swynnerton, Romantic Tales from the Panjab with 
Indian Nights’ Entertainment, pp. 829, 399 ; Vetdlapaficavismh gate, 
story 1; Vimdnavatthw-atthakathd, p. 209, cited by K. Mitra in 
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IBORS, 12,1996, p. 161; Venkatasubbiah, A., The Kalas, Madras, 
1911, p. 18; Woodward, F. L., Kindred Sayings, TV, p. 267, note 
1, tiuddiba, explained tentatively as “ reader of symbolie gestures ” 
though it must be admitied the sense here seems to require some 
kind of enumerator. 
Asanpa K, Coomanaswany. 
Museum of Fine. Arts, Boston. 


Dandarisa, vamganartin, add caturasrates 


The Karpiramanjari, IV, 11, speaks of a “staff dance” 
(dandarisa); this is not explained by Konow and Lanman, in 
the edition and translation, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 4, p. 
280, but a possible connection with the ramfonartin of the 
Satapaths Brahmana is suggested. 

First as regards the etait dance. This is a well-enown popular 
(dea) dance, found all over India, and in Tamil designated 
kélattam. I have seen it also in Ceylon. Pandit Hira Lal, quoted 
in Ridgeway, Dramas and Dramatic Dances of non-European Peo- 
ples, p. 205, says that in the Nagpur District the Danddhar (sic) 
danee is sometimes performed as part of the Krana Lili “ taking 
its name from Danda, or sticks, which are used to keep time when 
dancing.” Actually, each dancer has two such short sticks, or 
rods, and turns alternately to right and left, to strike them against 
those of her neighbour. Another instance is afforded by the Sola 
datice of the Gonds and Buigas, cited by Hodson, Primitive Culture w 
of India, p. 67. That this dunce also found favor as a spectacle 
in more sophisticated circles is shown by the Karpiramanjari 
reference, and by the fact that it is frequently represented in deco- 
rative temple sculpture. here are good examples, both of fifteenth 
century date, on the walls of the Mallikirjuna temple at Srigailam 
(reproduced in A. 8. I, A. B., Southern Circle, 1917-18), and on. 
the walls of the Malleévara temple near Bezwada. In the latter 
example, one of the musicians of the chorus is playing @ sdrargt; 
I do not know of any older representation of this instrument, 
though it is almost invariably used in playing dance music at 
the present day. 

The vaméanartin of Satapaths Brihmana, XIU, 6, 2, 20 (xii), 
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is correctly explained hy the commentators cited in Sacred Books 
of the Bast, XLIV, p. 427, as “pole-dancer,” A dance of this 
kind is referred to in the Dhammapads Atthakathi as follows: 
“A certain female tumbler climbed « pole, turned somersaults 
thereon, and balancing herself on the tip of the pole, danced and 
sang us.she trod the air” (Burlingame, Buddhist Legends, Har- 
vard Oriental Series, Vol. XXX, p: 226). In Jaitaka 498 (text, Ys 
300), condiavamsa-dhopana is correctly underatood in the P. 'T. 8, 
Pali Dictionary #8 an aerobatic performances, but mistranslated in 
Cowell, TV, 246; the same phrase occurs in the same sense in the 
Brahma-jala Sutta, 13 (SBB. 11 — Dialogues, 1, 9). Performances 
of this kind are represented in Rajput paintings in illustration of 
DeSikhya Ragin. In British Museum MS, Or, Add, 2821, £, 16, 
the female performer is seen at the top of an uptight pole 
(khambha in the text); in a Boston example: (Catalogue of the 
Indian Collections, Part V, item XI, p. 75, and Plate VI, right), 
and another in my possession, the female performer is turning on: 
a horizontal bar, which is atiached to two uprights. On varhga- 
nartin, se also Zimmer, H., Altindisches Leben, p 200. 

Thus there is a perfectly clear distinction between a * staff 
dancer” anda “pole-dancer.”' Monier Williams is quite at sea 
in rendering varhéanertin as “family dancer,” whatever that may 
mean. In the Taittiriya Sarhhité of the Black Yajur Veda, VI 
1, 1, tomsae are horizontal beams, as noted by Keith, Harvard 
Oriental Series, Vol. 19, p. 483, note. Hauer, J. W., (Der Vratya, 
I, 1927, pp. 237-9), has a valuable commentary on the Karpi- 
ramanjart passage above referred to, and emphasizes the dark, 
orgiastic character of the dances, which take place upon the ocea- 
sion of the Valesdvilri-crata, for an account of which soa Allen, 
H, A., in J, A. O. 8. XXI, 1901, pp. 53-66. Hanor again cites 
8. BOE, XULIV, 417, a0 proving the antiquity of the staff-dance: 
but while this is not valid, its ancient folk-origin is inferable on 
other grounds. 

Caturasratea is found in the Vikramacarita in » passage trans- 
lated as follows by Edgerton (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 
XXVI, p: 18): “ Squareness in regard to the limbs—sevyen feet, 
and hands (hanging etraight down) like tendrils—thia is the uni. 
vetal rule laid down for the beginning of all dances.” Ty my 
experiance, dances always begin from an initial Position of sym- 
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metry, in which the arms are extended, and I have no doubt that 
a ” refera to this position of the arms at right angles to 
the body. Professor Edgerton accepts this interpretation. In 
this case, the words in brackets should be omitted. 

In addition to the references given above, mokkAacika of Moahd- 
vegye, VITI, 1, 20 seems to refer to o kind of pola dance: see note 
in S. B. £., XVII, p. 184. In the Awpapdtika Seire, §2 (Leumann, 
p. 22), lankhka glossed mahdvamségra-khelaka, undoubtedly refera to 
pole-dancers. 


Ananpa K. Coomaraswamy. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





Origin of the Ethiopic gerund 


The Ethiopic possesses a unique ‘gerund’ in Stem. I, katil, 
always inflected with affixed pronominal element, katilé, ‘he kill- 
ing,’ katilémii, ‘they killing” And in the derived stems ¢ continues 
as the characteristic of the gerund. The same stem fafil is also 
used for the inf. of Stem I, but in the other stems the gerund is not 
followed. The students of Semitic noun-formation associate with 
it a number of similar infinitive forms in Arabic and verbal nouns 
in Biblical and later Hebrew (for the spread of katilat in the lat- 
ter dialect see Segal, Mishnaic Hebrew Grammar, p. 103), with 
rare cases in other languages. (See, e. g., Barth, Vominalbildung, 
$85, ef. §54). No pointed explanation of the Hth. gerund is 
given, the infinitives and verbal nouns of this form being simply 
described as abstracts. 

But in respect to the Eth. gerund by itself, it may be regarded 
as a development of that simplest element in Semitic inflection, 
the nominal-verbal afi, which survives in the Akkadian per- 
mansive, expressing alolute existence, so that it is not tunda- 
mentally verbal, Its analogue in Hebrew is such 4 word as kabéd, 
‘heavy’ (or a heavy thing), only secondarily verbal, ‘he is heavy,’ 
Out of Katil, us is largely recognized, developed the almost universal 
Semitic participle of Stem I, kati (by stressing and so lengthen- 
ing the first syllable). Similarly the Ethiopic gerund may be 
regarded as developed by the like production of the second syllable, 
katil > katil. This hypothesis is supported by the fact that it is 
in the Ethiopic, in which the gerund alone appears, that the par- 
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tictple Adfil has disappeared (Dillmann, Eth, Grammar, § 108, a). 
And further the gerund functions quite‘as does the participle in 
the other languages. It corresponds in general to the common 
circumstantial clause composed of subject and participle, most: 
exactly to Syriac ayntax of participle with kad; and its syntax 
is most similar to that of the gerund and the ablative absolute of 
the Latin. I this theory be correct, then we possess in the Ethio- 
pic another survival of antique Semitism, along with its imperfect 
yekatel = Akk. tkatal. 

This view of the gerund would not regard it aa secondary to the 
similar infinitive of Stem I. At most the two may have developed 
part pass. (N. b. in our own stocks of language the tendency of 
the gerund to replace the infinitive.) ‘To illustrate this intimate 
relation of forms developed from iatil, I may call attention te two 
examples from the Arabie. In a hadith of Bukhari’s appears the 
phrase bila Zaidun hatiban, ‘Z. spoke preaching? ‘The last word 
may be construed as an infinitive, limiting accusatively the main 
verb (although such an infinitive for Aataba is not listed). It 
could possibly be taken as a noun of person, * preacher-wise? (the 
usual use of the word), or we could get the same result by vocaliz- 
ing it us « participle, Adfiban. ‘The Ethiopic would have Aatibé, 
“he preaching.” Again, a passage in the Bilkis Story, rad rahajan 
karitan, ‘he gaw a cloud approaching.’ Karil is here « verbal 
adjective. Hut it might possibly be construed as an infinitive. And 
the same result could be had by vocalizing it as participle, barb. 
The Ethiopic would use the gerund keribé, 


Jawes A. Moxtaommer. 
University of Ponnsylrania. 
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The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life from Death to the 
Individual Judgment. By Jan Dastox Ovrserat Pavey. 
Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series, XI, New York: 
CouumniA Ustversrry Press, 1926. Pp. xxviii+ 119%. 
$2.50 (now out of print). 


In this volume Dr. Pavry gives a careful presentation of the 
Zoroastrian teachings on the fate of the soul from death to the 
individual judgment; after a general introduction, first that which 
happens to the soul of the righteousduring the first three nights 
after death, then that which happens to the soul of the wicked 
during the same period; the manifestation of the daénd to the soul ; 
finally, the individual judgment passed upon the soul. In each of 
these four parts the evidence is arranged chronologically: that of 
the Gathas, that of the Later Avesta, that of the Pahlavi writings, 
that of the Parsi-Persian literature. A summary and an index 
conclude the volume. 

The arrangement of the material gives great clarity, the English 
is excellent, and the typography, as is regular in this series, is unex- 
ceptionable, Dr. Pavry gives detailed bibliography, pp. xviii- 
xxviii, and the careful documentation in the notes shows that he 
has used both primary and secondary sources with fullness and 
thoroughness. 

Dr. Pavry naturally follows the method and interpretation of 
his eminent teacher Professor A. V. W. Jackson; in the transla- 
tion of passages from the Gathis, which the reviewer has exam- 
ined in detail, there are but few variations from the views of Bar- 
tholomae (in the Altiran. Wrtb. and Die Gatha’s des Awesta tiber- 
setzt, 1905). There is, however, # marked difference from Bar- 
tholomae in Parry's translation of Yasne 49. 4, and 49, 5, given on 
page 30 and pages 50-51, respectively ; the parallelism of the word- 
ing of the original, at the ends of the two stanzas, seems tather 
against Payry and in favor of Bartholomse. In 49. 5, also, Pavry 
accepts (p. 51, n. 10) the instrumental Avarstaie as subject of the 
verb, here agreeing with Bartholomae; hut Meillet, Trois Confé-° 
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rences sur lez Gathas de l’Avesta, p. 46, refuses to admit that in the 
Gathas this use of the instrumental had already come into being, 
and on this particular passage the reviewer has offered a note to 
this JourNat, with a different syntactical interpretation. At page 
45, line 6, the word “ stench ” is clearly a slip for “ stenches,” 

The technical terms of the religion are always troublesome. Dr. 
Pavry rejects Bartholomae’s interpretation of daénd (*daénd) as 
“inneres Wesen, geistiges Ich, Individualitit,” and prefers Jack- 
son’s “ Conscience, or Religion personified,” now in its essentials 
held by Geldner also; he translates the word therefore regularly by 
“ Conscience.” 

All the source passages are quoted in English translation. This 
makes it easy to verify the conclusions which are drawn; for the 
original passages are scattered in the various writings of Zoroas- 
trianism, of which an orientation for the purpose in hand is given 
on pages 2-8. The collection is most valuable to the student; but 
any independent judgment must rest on the original texts, and 
the reviewer regrets that they could not have been printed as an 
appendix, for the benefit of the select few who can read them 
untranelated. 


Rotanp G. Kent. 
University of Pennsylvania. 





Die Geschichtsschreider der Osmanen und thre Werke. Von 
Faanz Baxtnorn. Mit einem Anhang: Osmanische Zeitrech- 
nungen, von Joacutss Maye. Leipzig: Orro Harpasso- 
witz, 1927. Pp. ix+- 477. 


Until recently the Turcologists were unhappy sons in the 
Orientalist family: they were unsuccessful. The Arabists had s 
wonderful book on Arabic literature, 0, Brockelmann, Geschichte 
der Arabischen Literatur, in two volumes (1898 and 1902). It 
may now be somewhat obsolete and contain some errors, but it is 
a valuable and useful work. The Iranists also were quite happy; 
they had on Persian literature the four-volume work of EB. q. 
Browne, A History of Persian Literature (1902-1924), and, more- 
over, the famous article of H. Ethé in the Grundriss der iran- 
-ischen Philologie. But in the field of Turcology Ottoman 

alone had been studied by the late E. J. W. Gibb in his work, A 
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History of Ottoman Poetry (1900-1909). Hammer's Geschichte 
der Osmanischen Dichtkunst (1836) ts 0 old and poor that it is 
not worth mentioning. The enormous field of Turkish prose 
literature, especially history, yet waited for a student and the 
scholars had no single handbook, only the seattered data which are 
contained in the Catalogue of the Turkish Manuscripts in the. 
British Museum by Charles Rieu and similar catalogues. 

Now this lacuna is filled, and we can congratulate the Turcolo- 
gists on their great ecientific event: at the end of the last year the 
work of Dr, Franz Babinger was published. The Ottoman histori- 
cal literature from the earliest period until our time is studied in 
great detail. We have in this book about 400 of the verified biogra- 
phies of Ottoman historians. Not only their historical works, but 
also many others are given. Their printed editions as well as their 
manuscripte are indicated. Moreover, the Huropean literature con- 
cerning each work is mentioned and even separate articles in the 
special journals are quoted. 

Of course, in such a bibliographical work omissions and over- 
sights are possible and they will be found, perhaps, quite numer- 
ous in the further use of the book. For instance, we can indicate 
that the second edition of Smirnov’s Chrestomathy is quoted; but 
the first, which contains very different material, is omitted. The 
eatalogues of the Oriental manuscripts in the American collections 
also ate not mentioned. Besides, very often we can not adopt the 
author’s system of transliteration of the personal names: some- 
times we have Muhammed, sometimes Mehmed. Is it convenient 
to try to follow modern pronuncistion? Moreover, unfortunately, 
we must say also that there are numerous errors and omissions in 
the indices, especially in the third. 

For separate mention we must speak of the article by Joachim 
Mayr which contains the comparative chronological tables and is 
an appendix to the book. It seems to me that this additional arti- 
cle was absolutely unnecessary for two reasons: first, the Moham- 
medan dates in the book of Dr. Babinger are given usually with 
the Christian ones; and, second, we already have such material in 
the splendid revised edition by Mr. Mahler of the work of Wiisten- 
ield, Vergleichungs-Tabellen, etc., published only one year before 
this work. 

N. Marrryovircx. 

Columbia University. 
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iva {tllowing pertons have been elected to mambership in tho Society 
by vote of the Executive Committee: “d 


Dr. Simon Bernstein Mr. G. Ramadas 

Mra. Annette 8. Beveridge Rev. Dr. Joxeph Silverman 
Rabbi Adolph Coblenz Miss Maria Wilkins Smith 
Prof. Rama Deva Mr. William C. Smith 

Prot. Berend Gemser Dr. Francis Snow 

Mr. W. F. Gunawardhana Mr, Henry S. Wellcome 
Rey. Dr. Raymond ©. Knox Mr. Mose Witbuahewich 
Mr, A. Mingana Pree. Ernest Hatch Wilkins 


The Executive Committee haa adopted the following resolution by corre- 
spondence vote; 

" Voted, that the Executive Committee of the Amerivan Oriental Society 
Hotes with hearty satiafaction the publication of the first fascicle of the 
Bhandarkar Institute's critical edition of the Mahabharata, edited by Dr. 
V.S. Sukthankar; expresses the hope that this monamontal aud a) 
ititportant work of scholarship my be continued in the sais admirable 
way; and commends to the consideration of the approaching International 
Congress of Orientaliste at Oxford the desirability of giving to this 

ite approval and moral support.” 

Professor Charles R. Lanman hus been appointed delegate to repre- 
sent the Soviety at the Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists. 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, Etc. 


The ninth annual assembly of the International Union of Acaiemieg 
was hold at Brussels on Muy 21-23, 1999. Concerning two 
relating to Oriental studies it was reported that = dictionary of the moat 


by Dr. C Van Vollenhoven, of the Academy of Amsterdam, and that the 
search for documents in European libraries and archives relating to Jap- 
anese history wna Progressing rapidly, 

The Institute of International Education announces that application 
blanks for the next award of the American Field Service Fellowships for 
French Universities will be realy for distribution in October, 1928. ‘The 
blanks, with information about the fellowahips, may he obtained from 
Archie M. Palmer, Assistant Director, Inatitute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Stroet, Now York, N. Y- 

cere Tk Mosewst In New York his reesived word that the Rotrich 
American Expedition to Central Asia, after enduring many hardships and 


being detained ive months by the Tibetan authorities, has reached ‘the: 
travels’ tnt tas achieved many scientitc resulta after ite Your yocre 


travels. 


i 
: 
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THE LATEST WORK ON THE KAUTILIYA ARTHASASTRA 


Praxis Encerron 
Yate Untveeasrry 


Tue Arthasistra of Kautilya, or Kautalya,* has been called by- 
so distinguisht and sober an authority as Professor F. W. Thomas? 
“perhaps the most precious work in the whole of Sanskrit litera- 
ture.” Meyer's recent translation,* tho not quite the first in an 
occidental language, is by far the most competent and reliable, 
The only previous one, the English version by Shamasastry, is 
completely superseded by it. The translator’s great learning and 
diligence have been fruitfully applied to the innumerable diffi- 
culties of the text, with the result that he hes unquestionably come 
nearer to understanding it than any westerner before him. His 
work is, therefore, of transcendent importance. It must be con- 
sulted at every turn by any one who has occasion to refer to the 
ArthaSistra; and what Indianist has not? 

But it is not only Indianists who will use it For the Artha- 
Sistra is a work of almost universal interest and appeal. Practically 
every phase of ancient Indian “ Welt- und Staatsleben,” as Meyer’s 
title puts it, is grist to its mill. In principle, to be sure, it is not 
supposed to deal with dharma and kima, religion and love, the 
other branches of the familiar triad of human interests (trivarga); 
as its name indicates, it is a treatise on worldly life, artha, espe 
cially political, social, and economic life. But even religion and 
love have political and social aspects, which are duly treated here. 
It is, moreover, indubitably the oldest systematic work of its sort; 
the various later anes are all largely based on it. 

It is not strange, therefore, that when this text was first publisht, 
only two decades ago, it created a sensation in the learned world; 


*There is traditional authority for both spéltings. See most recently 
Jolly, Zi] 5. 216-221, who inclines to accept Kautilya, whereas many recent 
writers have favored Kautatya. It is still an open question. 

* CHT 1. 467. 

* Das eltindiache Buch vom Welt- wad Staatsleben. Das Arthagéstre des 
Keufilys. Ans dem Sanskrit tibersetzt und mit Einleitung tnd Anmork- 
ungen versehen you Jouaxn Jaxon Meyrr. Hannover and Leipzig: 
Lafaire and Harrassowitz, 1925-1926, (Now handled by Harrassowits) 
983 +- txexxviil pp. 
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nor that a veritably encyclopedic literature has grown up around 
it in less than twenty years. Merely to list the titles of these 
writings would require considerable apace. Most of them deal 
chiefly with the realia involved, and with broader cultural infer- 
ences drawn from the. wark. Mention will be made here only of 
the most important previous publications which bear largely and 
directly on the constitution and interpretation of the text, For it 
goes without sevying that the first and most important task is to 
determine just what Kautilya eayé and means. And unfortunately 
this is not. an easy problem. Meyer's work is a valuable contrilm- 
tion: towards its solution; the extent of its value can be estimated 
only in relation to previous labors: 

The chief of these are six. (1) The editio princeps by Shama’ 
Sastri (so spelled here), Mysore, 1909; on which see below. 
(2) The saine author's translation, Bangalore, 1$15: mentioned 
above. (5) His second edition (1919), containing many corrections 
and improvements over the first, largely owing to the use of addi- 
tional ms. material. (4) Tho edition of Jolly and Schmit, 2 yols., 
Lahore, 1923-4, The fitst volume contains the text, with English 
introduction, The second contains Jolly’s English notes, in which 
he records some ma, variants and gives his idea of the meaning 
of many difficult; passages. ‘To these is appended the fragmentary + 
text (extending from Book 7, Chapter'7, to Book 12, Chapter 4) 
of the ancient Sanskrit commentary of Midhava-yajva-misza, 
called Nayacandrika, edited by Udayavira Sastri.* It appears that 
this commentary was not known to Jolly at the time, tho it is 
printed in the book which goes under his name. Tt is of consider- 
able importance; but it has been extensively exploited by Ganapati 
Bastri, who knew it in ma,, and whose comment tends to follow it 
as far us it goes. As to Jolly’s text, while better than Shama 
Sastri’s, it is disappointing on the whole, especially when compared 
with Ganapati’s. ‘This is not Jolly’s fault; it iv doe merely to the 
fact that he had insufficient material—littls more than Shama 
Sastri had, in fact. (5) What may be called the standard edition, 
for the present, is that of Ganapati Sastri, 3 vols., ‘Trivandrum, 

‘Another fragment of emnmentary, covering Booka 1-2 and Boal 3, 
Chapter 1, exista in a ma, described by Winternitz, 217 @, 14i., -who thinks 


it likely that ii ia the beginning of the Nayacandriki., See aleo (5) ond 
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1924-5 (Trivandrum Sanshrit Series, Nos. 79, 80, and 82), 
Ganapati obviously had st his disposal more extensive ms. mate- 
rials than either previous editor, He also used mss. of three 
commentaries, the two mentioned above and below, and one not 
otherwise known (query: possibly the one since noticed by 
Winternitz, cf. my note 47). And with their aid he prepared 
and printed a complete Sanskrit commentary of his own on the 
entire text. Thia modern commentary remains, even after Meyer’s 
work, an indispensable aid to the interpretation. (6) The ancient 
conumentary of Bhattesvimin, entitled Pratipsdapaiicika, is known 
only in a fragment covering Book 2, Ohapters 8-36. It was already 
known to Shama Sastri in manuscript, and was extensively quoted 
by Sorabji in his “Notes” on Book 2 (Allahabad, 1914). 
Ganupati Sastri also relies on it very largely. But now the entire 
fragment has been printed by Jayaswal and Banerji-Sastri in the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vols. 11 and 12 
(1925-6). 

All these six works, except part of the last, were publisht before 
the actual appearance of Meyer’s book. But when he prepared his 
original draft of the translation, which is printed practically with- 
out change, only the first three were available; and he tells us that 
be was able to use virtually only the first, namely the editio princeps 
of Shama Sastri, In the extensive footnotes (added jater) which 
accompany and often correct the translation, he makes some tse 
of Nos. 2, 8, and 5. And in the even more extensive “ Nachtrag,” 
which covers no less than 223 large pages (the translation and 
footnotes occupy 668 pages), and makes many further corrections 
of the translation, he uses all of No. 5, Ganapati’s edition and 
commentary,—tut, 38 will be shown, not with sufficient care. 
Jolly’s text was evidently hardly referred to, and his Notes were 
not used at all, Neither of the two ancient commentaries was used 
directly. In his “ Vorwort” Meyer explains this seemingly strange 
neglect. Recurrent spells of serious illness made him fear that 
the serious delay involved would endanger the publication of his 
work altogether. Rather than ron this risk, he felt obliged to 
publish what he had done, tho conscious of many imperfections 
Which might have been removed. The explanation disarms criti- 
cism, and commands our sympathy. Yet it is otr unpleasant duty 
to point out that the imperfections involved in this procedure are 
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indeed numerous, and that the final result is (as the learned author 
is himself quite conscious) by no means what might have been 
hoped for. It is, indeed, the best translation of Kautilya now 
available, and a very important aid to understanding him; but it 
falls far short of being the best translation possible in. the light of 
our present knowledge. With all sympathy for the author’s per- 
sonal troubles, and with the warmest appreciation of the vast 
learning and industry which show such fruitful results in almost 
every page of the book; we must still regret that Meyer did not 
find it possible to utilize more extensively the work of others. By 
doing so he could have made his book much more nearly perfect 
and final than it is. 

Shama Suastri’s first edition was based on « single ms., and a 
very imperfect one. As Meyer says (p. x), “in countless cases 
one must first of all extract a text from it by emendation,” before 
proceeding to translate it. This is what Meyer did; and it must 
be said, with warm admiration, that he succeeded remarkably well. 
In many hundreds of cases his emendations are proved correct by 
the later and better editions. He has a right to be proud of this 
evidence of his acumen. The number of such instances to which 
his footnotes and “ Nachtrag” call attention could easily be mul-~ 
tiplied. But it need hardly be said that this method is of necessity 
very imperfect. On the one hand, many of his emendations are 
proved unnecessary or wrong by the later editions. And on the 
other, the consensus of Jolly’s and Ganapati’s texts, which may 
generally be assumed to give us the true text of Kautilya, shows 
in many instances that Shama Sastri’s text is often incorrect, even 
where it is capable of a reasonable interpretation, and where Meyer 
follows it. The commentaries also often indicate a better text; an 
acquaintance with them would surely have caused Meyer to make a 
different textual choice in not a few instances, 

Not only in his constitution of the text, but in his interpretation 
of it, Meyer's lone-hand procedure has its drawbacks, Jally’s Notes, 
which he ignored, would have helped him frequently, Even more 
regrettable is it that he did not make better use of the Sanskrit 
commentaries, the two ancient ones which have now been printed, 
and the complete modern one by Ganapati Sastri, which uses fhe 
others so extensively that a careful study of it would make direct 
knowledge of them somewhat less imperative. Meyer's attitude 
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towards Ganapati’s commentary seems to me the least creditable 
aspect of his book. I am obliged to feel that his reading of it waa 
too hasty and careless, At times hid references to it show that he 
failed to understand it; and at other times he passes over in eilence 
an obviously correct interpretation of Ganapati’s, which I cannot 
but feel he would have accepted if he had noticed it: I am not 
prepared to say that such instamces-are very numerous; but that 
there should be any is regrettable, and the less exeusuble since Meyer 
professes. to have read all of Ganapati and to have noted in hia 
“Nuchtrag” such corrections of the Translation as seemed to be 
The text is at best so difficult that an interpreter cannot afford 
to neglect any possible source of aid. Problems galore will remain 
in spite of everything. The vocabulary is peculiar; it contaima 
sng aoada which do not occur, or are not teed in the same senses, 
im the more familiar Sanakrit literature. The style is erabbed and 
difficult. It is not exactly siira: style, but approaches that in 
brevity and compression. In general it is anything but lucid, and 
frequently abrupt and harsh. ‘The subject-matter, too, is excap- 
tionally remote from our point of view, which adds to the difficulty 
of understanding what is meant. We can, to be sure, get not a 
little help from the most nearly related literary circles, especially 
certain sections of the epics, the dharmaMistres, and the later mitt 
literature, Meyer hus delved deeply into these spheres, and in this 
respect is well qualified for his task. He also has, as his previous 
work has shown, & very thoro and competent knowledge of the 
Classical Sanskrit language. Hw is, in short, the very man who 
might well have given us the nearest approach to a definitive inter- 
pretation of Kautilya which is at present possible; » translation 
and commentary which would have remained standard for decades, 
In view of the disurming facts set forth in his “ Vorwort,” we 
ean not find it.im our hearts to blame him for doing lees. We 
must, indeed, congratulate him on accomplishing so much against 
heavy odds. Every student of Kautilya will find many occasions 
to thank him. But non-Sanskritista, in particular, must be warned 
that we still have to look for a translation which will fully repre- 
sent the best that can be done with the book, even at the presant 


moment. 
In ‘a lengthy ond intere: “ Hinleitung” Meyer gives us a 
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valuable essay on the Kuautiliya and its place in the literature and 
thought of India and of the world. On the moot question of its 
date, he is rather inclined to the traditional view that it was com- 
posed by Canakya, the minister of Candragupta Maurya, about the 
end of the third century A.D. He argues, on the whole effectively, 
that the attempts at refutation of this view put forth by Jolly, 
Wiziternitz, and others, do not convince. He is, of course, aware 
that this does not constitute a positive proof that the tradition is 
correct. The question remains an open one, For the reat, every 
one will read with interest, and with an amount of sympathy de- 
pending in part on his opinions on international polities, Meyer’s 
discussion of Kautilya’s psychology and its relation to “ Machia- 
yellianism” in modern western statecraft. German and Sanekrit 
indices are also included; as Meyer says himself, they might have 
been made more complete. 

Since this publication, Meyer has issued another stout volume,” 
which he regards as essentially a part, and an important part, of 
the Introduction to his Kautiliya. Its chief importance seems to 
me to lie in its contributions to our knowledge of the older dharma- 
Sastras. He revolutionizes the usual views of the comparative age 
of these texts. According to him, Baudhiyana is the oldest we have. 
Then come in order Apastamba, Vasistha, Narada, Manu, Yajiia- 
valkya, Visnu, and finally Gautama, which previous scholars have 
regarded as one of the oldest. Of these, he thinks Kautilya may — 
have used Baudhiyana, but no other. Yajiiavalkya is extensively 
based on Kautilya, instead of vice versa, as has been held. Even 
Manu he thinks is decidedly later than Kautilya, as are the related 
sections of the epics. It will be seen that his views are rather 
startling; they are, however, ably defended, and certainly deserve 
eareful consideration. 

Meyer also urgues that the brahmanical dharmagastras had origi- 
nally no concern with worldly law. They dealt only with the 
brahmanical code, which was concerned with personal conduct from 
the point of view of magical purity and taboo. This does not mean 
that worldly law in India was later in developing; it existed in 
eatly times, but was ignored by the brahmans. The nearest 


* Ueber das Weaew der altindischen Rechteschriften und ihr Verhalinte 


eu eimander und su Kawfilya. Von Jonann Jaxon Meyer. Leipzig: 
Harrassowitz, 1927, te 4-440 pp. 
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approach we have to an early code of worldly law is contained in 
the Kautiliya. 

Meyer goes further and speculates on the origin of the brahmans 
aaa class. According to him they were originally a rather dis- 
reputable group of homeless vagrants, having no real part in 
cultivated society. Their original social milieu is best portrayed 
in the Atharva Veda, which is precisely their Veda: thus, quite 
differently from the generally seccepted view of Bloomfield, he ex- 
plains the term Brahma-Veda, used of the Athatva (he thinks it 
means “ Veda of the brahmans”). His views are interesting and 
stimulating; they do not convince the writer, but to criticize them 
at length would require too much space. 

We are obliged to protest at the form, or rather formiessness, of 
this book. Except the division into paragraphs (many of which 
are excessively long; four or five pages are not uncommon; one 
paragraph contsine actually more than eighteen pages |), there is 
not a single break in the 356 pages of the main part of the book, 
nor in the 58 pages of “ Nachwort.” There is not « single 
“running head” at the top of any page, nor any heading, mar- 
ginal or other, to any parngraph; nothing whatever to help the 
floundering reader find his bearings at any point. The text con- 
tains not a few assurances that particular matters have been treated 
elsewhere in it; but never, | believe, is a cross-reference voucheated: 
One need not be a worshipper of formality to be annoyed by such 
barbarous waste of the reader’s time and flouting of his convenience. 
There are, to be sure, useful indices, German and Sanskrit. 

There will now be presented a selection from notes made in the 
course of a comparison of Meyer's Trauslation of Kautilya with 
' the texta of Shama Sastri, Jolly, and Ganapati, and the two printed 
fragments of ancient commentaries. It may be regarded as a kind 
ot “ Nachtrag” to Meyer’s “ Nachtrag.” Since the text is so yery 
important, and since Meyer's work will undoubtedly remain: for 
some time the most-used reference-book on it, it is hoped that this 
somewhat lengthy series of notes will not be without vaiue. Long 
ae the list is, it contains only a small part of the notes originally 
recorded. Hf, for instance, one were to include all the cases in 
which Jolly and Ganapati agree in text-readings against Shama 
Sastri and Meyer, it would swo!l the bulk to impossible proportions, 
In nearly all such eases I have little doubt thatJ. and G. give us 
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the correct text; but I mention only some instances, relatively few, 
which seem to me especially compelling, and which are not accepted 
by Meyer’s notes and Nachtrag. The list of textual corrections 
ean be completed with comparative ease from the Concordance of 
variant readings of the three editions, found at the end of Gana- 
pati’s third yolume—Considerations of space also oblige me to be 
very brief; my suggestions are stated almost or quite without 
supporting arguments. I have moreover discarded many notes con- 
cerning questionable interpretations of the text, where I do not 
feel sufficiently certain of what the true interpretation is. 

The following abbreviations are used: Bh— Bhattasvamin’s 
commentary. G=~Ganapati Sastri, edition and commentary. 
J— Jolly and Schmidt, edition and notes. K — Kautilya, or the 
Kautillya Arthasastraa M-— Meyer, N-==the Nayacandrika. 
PR—the writer's Panchatantra Reconstructed (2 vyols., New 
Haven, 1924). Sh Shama Sastri. 

References, when otherwise unidentified, are to page and line of 
M’s work; references are also given to page and line of Sh (first 
edition). 


7.15: cdturaxto "pi, Sh 11.10, more exactly “ und sei er auch Herrecher 
tiber die (ganze) von den vier (Seen) begrenzte (Erds).” 

11.15: karmesu, Sh 14.11, omitted; “wird in Geschiften verungliickt 
werden " for “ wird sich nicht zu helfen wissen.” 

17.1 and n. 1: a-garted, Sh 17.18, as ger. from gr (Sh, M), is an im- 
possible form. Read probably with J ndyatedntar, “without pene- 
trating inside (the king’s defenses)"; or (less likely) with G 
nigatvéntam, “ without attaining his end.” 

16.11: prejidéaucagubto, Sh 18. 18, omitted. 

19. 111i: better with G, as in note 4 below. The whole paragraph, 
Sh 10. 12H., including 20, 1-3, refers to the inquirers, 

20.6: pokes, Sh 10. 18, omitted. 

20,11 and n. 4: jambhake- (not jamtha-) eidya, Sh 20.94; cf, Mbh. 
6. 2470 and 2474. 

21.9: brihmasi, Sh 20. 8, omitted. 

22.11: endhe, Sh 21.2, omitted. 

$3.8 and o.4: keep text of J, G, sarhpétanisctrirtham (Sh 21.14), and 
construe with preceding; but render “to make known what hap- 
pens” (sathpdte, occurrence), rather than with J “to make collision 
manifest.” 

27.7: entire line, Sh 24,3, omitted. 

28. 4: Mardbhinyastod, Sh 24. 14, is correct, but means what M suggests 
in |. 28f., "durch Bestouerung gequilt”; see PR I $94. Read 
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perokiadesditas and render “punisht for false witness in court,” 
ef. J's note. 

20. 17H. (Sh 25. 10ff.); purd here means “presently.” “As a lurking 
muke discharges venom af the object from which he fears danger, 
so thie king ... will presently discharge the venom of his anger 
iat you). Go elsewhere." So correctly Sh and G's aecond 
alternative. 

$1.4: “Hence no unruthorized person shall approach the place of 
counsel.” (Sh 26.13.) 

31. 15f.: “Betrayal of counsel destroys welfare of the king and of his 
officials,” with J. (Sh 27.2.) 

$2.26: anerostid, Bh 28.56, “on infinite series,” not “eine unaichers 
Bache"; the infinite number of aubjects for consultation excludes 
the possilility of consulting a specialist in each. 

34.3; two short sentences, Sh 28. 12f., omitted, 

35.12: chidrini, Sh 30, 10, omitted. 

$7.11 and m3 (Sh 31.12); M minquotes G's reading, which ia mitram 
Skrandam, Thia muat be correct. Sh, J mitram GkrundébAypam, of 
which the sense could only be: “or does he want to destroy (my 
masters) ally by two (of his own) helpers-from-behind?!" Sh, M 
translate a if mitrdkrandébhydm, for which 1 find no ma. anthority 

recorded. 

38,0f. (Sh 32.2): “Hinibersechmuggiung von Gewaltmitteln *; rather 
“bringing in of armed forces_and secret sgente (sples)," of. M's 
tm. 3 and G's reading dondagddAdtistirapam, 

29.8 (Sh 32.14): “Erwacht in thnen keine Lieho mum Vater": rather 
with G, “ while no love for them has yet arisen in their father,” 
30.12 (Sh 32.16): read with J, G eckesthindvarodhad, which M n. 4 
miaundérstands; it means “ kept in the same place with his inther.” 
This givee point to the next line; such « prince is a “ anake tn the 

house.” Cf next. 

39.13 (5k 32.17}: “* That is a danger like a snake (in the house)", says 
the echool of Paridara.” &o G; ef. preteding- 

39.15 (8h33,1): “mit ihm sum Ringkampf antreten” is wholly wrong, 
‘There is no reference to wrestling. M's notes here and at 499. 14 are 
to be deleted; in his note on 400, 28 he suggests tha correet interpre- 
tation. One who is, or hus his head, in another's lap (afte) means 
an unsuspecting person, who puts himself at another’a mercy, Cf. 
my PR II §63. Tronsiate here: “he will get Aim [the king his 
father) instead (era) into his power.” 

41,22 (Sh 34,13): ekalosfe-, “with individual cloda (one each)”; 
rkaikalogfa quoted 42,23, in which ekaika- is evidently poet iad 
not intensive, 

44.21; read aupdyenikewh; Bh 35.16 Is correct; In Bh 111.2 also road 
thus, with G. 

44.16 and 4: previra, Bh 36.1, is certainly “hervorragends Helden ™ 
(so Sh, G) and kofodanga* must be read with G, J 
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45. 10f-: for “bei guter Gelegenheit ” etc. read (8h 36.10): “(he shall 
go in) to the king at a vulnerable point (when he is off his guard, 
or easily attackable), do away with him by means of weapons or 
poison, and then gay (to the courtiera or ministers): ‘I um Prince 
N.N. This kingdom should be enjoyed in common; a single person 
ought not to have exclusive enjoyment of it (as my father did). 
Those who want to hold office in it, them (read tém ahath with G) 
I will provide with double salaries and allowances (compared with 
what my father gave).’" So G, quite correctly. The prince prom- 
ises to be less autocratic than hia father and to share the power 
with his nobles; thus he wins their support. All texte read bhortem ; 
M misquote: Sh as mertum, and bases his rendering on this error. 

51.9 (Sh 41.3): garbhacyadhicvidyapratydkhydtasamathderkeodakas 
thdnath (so read with G, but as one epd.), “place with treea and 
water for women in conditions of pregnancy, aickness, or medical 
prohibition (against sexual intereourse).” Cf, next. 

GLU: gorbhovyddhisamsthabhyoh (J *bhydm, also possible), Sh 42. 17, 
“those in conditions of pregnancy and sickness.” Cf. j 

66, Dh. (Bh 44. | 7): matiyagrihaviguddham, “ cleared ty fish-catecbers"'; 
so eyWlogrdha-, “anake-catchers”; of. dasfregrdha below, rendered 
“ Bewutinate,” 1. 22. G is perfectly cloar and correct, In 1. 21 
(6h 10) opdla probably “ snakes" rather than “ relssende Tiere,” 
since eydlagrdha precedes. 

BB.1: bAdtepiream abha", Sh 45.14, prob. * previousty inhabited or not.” 

50.18 (Sh4i.4): with J, “those who fail to cultivate shall pay the Joss 
(caused by euch negilgence).” So also G; Mon. 6 misunderstands 
him. 


60. 10endn 3: all texts patigna (none paffana), Sh 47. 11. 

60.26 and n.7 (ef. Nachtrag 688): J reads tordhayeyur (Sh 4&1) with- 
out report of variant. But rarj* is possible: “set aside” (eo G), 

6l.1dandn. 6 (Sh 48.11): “fulfilment of agreement.” with G. 

@3.15: tead “Elefantenwaldeufseher.” (Sh 49, 16.) 

64.0: yithepatin, Sh 60. 9, omitted. 

64.24 (BH 51.4): “wo das Grasgebilechel ™ otc. ; Tather, with G, “ where 
thers sre no water-grage-clumpa.” J readg khcjane*, but in the 
parallel (Bk. 12, ch. 4, #0. $0) he has khadjeng, and khaj* would 
there be imposible, 

74.16 and 21; 76.4 and § (Sh 55. 6, 10, 13,16): “darau! folgend " tour 
times for fateh peram, which clearly means beyond (on the outside 
of) that (viz. the too Preceding groups in each enaa}.”. I do not 
understand what M means by his rendering; it seeme to make no 
Sense. The four spots thus described cannot be located between the 
others, in regular succession; all the dirostions aro fully oveupied. 
They must lie beyond or outside of the cirele of the others, 

76.15: for sarva- (so G, tacitly followed by M, “von allen Arten "- 
Sh 60,10 earpa-) read with J sarpi(h), “ butter.” — 
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78.n:4 (8h 58.14): Jolly’s note im bis ed. renders this long note 
valueless. 


85, 6%.: mityo wityotpddike Mbho lMbhotpidike iti eyoyah, Bb 61.16. M: 
“ Ausaben sind stlindig, stiindige herbeifflhrend, gewinnbringend, 
gewinnbringende herbeifibrend.” But the following sentences chow 
clearly that -wipddika means just the opposite. The cpds are 
tahuorihie, “having... aa producer (utpddin) or cause,” i. e 
“durch stiindige (gewimnbringende) herbeigefihrt,” Meyer even 
manages, with curious blindness, to make K aay in | 104, (Sh 62,3); 
Was durch diese beiden (stindige und gewinnbringends) veraniasst 
wird, das heiset stiindige Ausgaben herbeifihrend und Gewinn her- 
beliGhirend.”(!1) G quite correctiy. 

56.8: for ““Weaten read “Osten,” changing text (Sh62.10) to praa 
with J, G, and Sh trinel. 

02.10: read with J, G sempddAif for samerddhid, Sh 05, 15. 

96.12: for “eine” better “a Little, o small part" (alpeno, Bh 67. 15), 

102.2] and 103, 4f.; codand (not "na), Sh72,9,20, means certainly 
“command,” ~ Befehl,” not “Aufforderung.” It is the opposita of 
the immediately preceding “ prohibition,” pratisedha (negative com- 
mand}. These two terms are constantly used thus technically in 
the MimifsA texts. 

103.12: prajadpend (or “ne), Sh74.4, “notification, announcement,” 
better than “ Auif g. 

103,24; ddhi, “affliction,” Sh73.13. A letter “on the occasion of an 
uffliction (us e. g. the death of a relative) is what we call = 
“Jotter of condolence.” So, quite correctly, Bh, Sh, and G, all ignored 
by M. With this meaning the verse seems to me clear, despite M 
and Stein, 217 6, 594. 

114.18 (Sh 80.6); the reading of the ed. of Bh is kawcapdka}, with vy. 
Li. "pokah, kéoalakab. G reads kecalakal (corrected M 050). 

119.4: seeta- before mtjt-, Sh 63. 6, omitted. 

124,12: “Der Stein yom Kalingaland oder vom Flusse Tapti.” Where 
doce M gut “Tapti"? Sh8d,17 reuds kalingokosthall; J, G 
kdlingakes tapi (J " glowing" for (pt; G takes it as nm. of @ river). 

140.438, (Sh07.15): Bh, whose opinion should be respected In such mp 
matter aa this (suitable place for storing ealt), takes it unhesi- 
tatingly as suggested in this note (prthicl = bAdevé). 

184.4 (Sb 101.15): pofcdlike (neut., not fem.) Sh, G,7 (but Bh "k4). 

166.10: J co cdrivudhant (Sh 102. 8). Tt ia bard to resist the feeling 
that thin muet be the true reading; the context makes it well-nigh 
imperative, altho Bh, G agree with Sh, whom M follows, 

187.40 (Bh 102.10): M misquotes G, who reads wddayam (rendered 
lubham), but suggests wonayam as a better treading, quoting it from 
some thagd (did his copy of Bh read sof Our ed. of Bh wddeyam). 

158. Il: line, Sh 103. 12, omitted. 

163, 4; for likha read likpd (Sh 106. 4). 

169.9: M's emendation la the reading of Bh; J agrees with Sh 110.2, G. 
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175.35: this argument has no force. The ea (Sh 114.5) of the text (on 
which all editions agree) may introduce the sentence, even tho pre- 
ceded by two words. So in the next sentence but one, after kdrubhis 
(Sh 114. 7). 

177.18 (Sh 115.4): Bh has varma, not "ma. I think carma should be 
read, altho M's m@rvd is w clever guess, 

177.37: read hutféke (Sh 115.17), 

179,18: Sh 116.17, 3, G all kuluttha, tho kulefthe alone seems to be 
recorded in the lexica. 

183. 30. (Sk 218, 24.) G, J read as in 1. 32, which ix no doubt to be 


accepted. 
194.39 (Sh 124.15): Bh's gloss is nokhadadanddikpatena; this (erotic 
scratching and biting) must be the essential meaning, whatever be 


197. 37 (Sh. 126.2): G’a gloss accords with Bh. 

199. 13f. (Sh 127.7): “People from foreign lands who have made entry 
(before, and hence establisht « right to enter), or who are Youched 
for by their caravans, may enter.” M’s n. 3 is quite erronsoua, 
notably as to Bh, whose reading and interpretation support imine 
(he reads krtapravesah, glost provistapGrodh Gnumatapracedah, and 
thent nee. to the Patna ed. edrtha-, not sdrdha- a8 Sorabji has it). 
This Is one of many cases where acquaintance with the Patna ed. of 


206.7 and n.1 (Sh 130.8): M's em. is unsupported and unnecessary. An 
animal “that has died of « cause” = one “that has dicd » natural 
death.” 

207.13: ghrta after ksira, Sh 131.3, omitted; read “an Butter (in) der 
Milch.” 

210.6;-" flr jedes einzelne Rose” (ekaikaéch, Sh 132.11) goose rather with 
the whole sentence: “@ stall for each horse” eto. 

213.21, 215. 1f, and 22). 4f, (Sh 124. 2, 13, and 138. 4) : wirostra is the 


& reading. And after all, “moenschlichem Stachel Gehorchen,” as 
if nara + offre, sounds too much like a popular etymology, 

2209. 7 delete “* Bitumen,” which is not In the text (Sb 143.8). 

234.3: read 50 for 15 (Sh 145. 18), 

230. 81. (Sh 149.1): “document” and " court of justice with J for 
te emnachung “ and “hinzukommends Abmachung,"* in spite of M's 
Nachtray 744. 

250. 39 (Sh 157, 14); J, @ pativiprokarat ; s0 read. 

251.6 (Sh 167. 17); no emend. is needed. “For how could deceit pertain 
raeot woman (how could she, if a good woman, intend to de 
wrong)? That (whether there is real justification for her fight) 
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ae (i.e, whether she is really acting like « ' good 
woman’; if ahe is, no suspicion should attach to ber), 

254. 32 and 30 (Sh 159.4, 14): G as M both times; kulyar also J. 

254.44 (5h 160.16): G jirekarmapi, which seems likely to be right. 

257m. 2 (Sh 162.7): ace. to G, goats pertain to brahmans because offered 
in aaecrifice, and cattle to vaivyas because need in commerce (and 
hushandry?) . ) 

257.24 and n. 3 (Sh 182.15); G os well as J ebedrapyasye, which is 

surely right. 

250,10 aud mn. 2 (Sh 103.14): pdrevace with G, “son of a brahiman by a 
‘idré.” G understands this sentence og an exception to tho rule 
stated in the preceding sentence, and the tu indicates that he is 
right, This is the reply to M 1.34%. “When two wives are of 
differant ciste, an only son shall take all (the property)... But 
(despite this general rule) in the ease of brakman fathers, a son 
by # atidré wife shall take (only) a third.” 

261.18 and n, 5 (Sh 166.9): J with his mus. kukbutad, G kukkutakab. 

S02.11: ectubondAe, Sh 166, 2, must surely mean “ boundary murke “ here; 
ef, the next sentence. 

266.200. and mn. 3 (Sh 168.16): read with G (#)bMAydh and abAdjad, 

268.10: no reading upédAcan Is recorded, Sh 169, 14 reads -Ledaropadhcs- 
bhogaik; the correct reading, despite M Nachtrag 773, is kedarope- 
bhogaih. 

71.2 (Sh171, 15): prékdmya, seo on 20%, 18, 

272. 15-17 (Sh 173, 2)+ the correct translation fs given by G, and ales by 
M Nachtrag 777 without credit to G. 

274.16 (Sh 173.15): G also suhkramin, 

276.21: for *Schuldner” read “ Gliubiger” (Sh 176.4). 

278.16-17: the quotation ende with “ Auseage ™ in 15 (Sh 176.12}. 

278,44 (Sh 176.14): the true reading is that of J, G, arahoratety anava- 
huraiém. The meaning (G wpenayata) is substantially that assumed 
by Mt. 

281 notes 1-3 (Sh178.24): G confinns rinagfanh, Why not keep nispa- 
tame (np. 2) with all texte? ("Or if it otherwise disappeara.”) 
I, G confirm prefam (n, 3}. 

287. lf. and 20; Sh's reading (182.1) in hie Corrigenda is kulotandiana- 
Mryéndm. So also J, evidently on ms, authority. @ with Bh (in 
text) kulahandhens dryéndm, This is tranelntables “HW an Aryan 
ia pledged In @ case of imprisonment in the family or disaster to 
Aryans, and (then) they get the ransom-price,” ets. 

87.49: nognasndpanam is G's reading and doubtless right. J with Sh 
162. 7 nognaa fdpanom, 

289,83: keep sarvrodhad, Sh 183.8 with all texte; the same word in 

--991, 85f., Sh 184.10 (translate as there indleated, |. 30, with Sh, @), 

202, 10/.; remove parentheses; the worda are in the text, Bh 185, 12. 

202.40: J, G confirm ndzakdmah (Eh 185. 8). 

203. 18f, (Bh 186.2): na ce prakdmyam apokromage, “and there is no 
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free right to quit” (even on payment of the 12 pence just men- 
tioned) ; so Sh, G. That is, one who quits is to be fined 12 panes, 
but this is not to be interpreted aa giving any one a right to quit 
on payment of this sum. So aleo 356.1 (Sh 229.3): “and he shall 
have no free right (to lie with a woman, even if willing to pay the 
penalty which has just been preseribed), if she is unwilling.” Cf. 
356, 6 (Sh 220.6), which should be rendered with G- “One who Hes 
with a wontan that has had seven menses, after suing for her and 
not getting ber, shall have free right (to do so: prékieot=— 
prakimyovdn, yatheochabhokit, G), and ehall pay no damages to 
her father." Similarly 357.3 and 15 (Sh 220. 12, 230. 1), where cor- 
rect M. In 271.2 (Sb 171.15) the word occurs in another connexion. 
It has just been said that “taxpayers must mortgage or sell only 
to taxpayers” ete.; “the sume penalty if a tax-payer moves into a 
von-tax-paying village.” Then: “ But if he moves into a tax-paying 
village, he shall have a free right in respect to all property except 
house. And even that he may give him.” Sh and G understand this 
to mean that the immigrant may buy from an owner in a tax-paying 
village all his property except hia house, or indeed even that. M is 
Hot clear but seems to have « similar idea, I think it more likely 
that this is the meaning: “the immigrant into a tax-paying village 
has a free right to (take with him) all (his own) property (from 
his previous home), except his house. And even that (the king, or 
his representative) may give him (i e allow him to move to his 
new village} .” 

207, hounding in middle: Read “63-70 Gegenstand,” and on p. 302 “ 7] 
Gegenstand.” J, G begin title with dattasydnapdkarme, “ non- 
delivery of (promist) gifts,” which Sh (189.1), M omit. 

208,10 (Sh 189.10): for “gegen Kinige” read “gurpassing (wpari) 
kinga"; the sense ia correctly indicated in the parentheses, 

298. 38 (Sh 189.9): dojsaddnamh ia a misprint, corrected in Sh Go 

301.3: anuecettam Sh 190,19 is o falee form; G explains it as Vedic. 
But the true reading ia clearly anevasitem, “ uninterrupted”; so J 
with his mas. 

301. 30f. (Sh 101.9): G reads mahdérochra’, 

302.1 and n. } (Sh 102.13): G, J read pravrajyteu orthdcarin, which is 
clearly right. M’e prevrajdau (twice) is & lopeus oglamié, 

302. Gf. (Sh 101.18-19), cf. 303. 32ff.: acc. to G envnyerst ==“ property 
common to several,” and nirancaye “in case it is not common to 
several, i. ¢ belongs to one person.” 

$02.13 (Sh 191. 10); epavycyane ia adopted by Sh in his translation, as 
Well us by J, G, and ie certainly right. ya and tha are practically 
interchanyeable in many hands, 

305.23 (Sh194.6): G reada pragghtpoks, “Eastern Huns,” which he 
mays in a slang expression for Canddlas. 

312. 14. (Sh 299, 5-4}: omit the words “dann Strafen you 100 pane”; 
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read with J and &h transl, s4akydjivekddin (G Sdkya*) for fatydh, fi* 
(making this one sentence with tha following). 

913. Tf. (Sh 100,12): read “ When there aro other people who have set out 
in the same company (#0 that the deserted one is not Ieft alone}, 
half the penalty.” 

313.14; dandaviéesth, Sh 100.15, “die Besonderheit der Strafe"; rather, 
“special, extraordinary (or: unclassified) punishments” 

320.8 (Sh 202 3f.): for “Den swilften Teil, wenn es cin Diener ist” read 
“The servant (who brings the report to the king shail receive) 1-12 
(of the value). 6o G. 

997.4 (8h 200,14); for “sich stelgernde Bussiibungen™ read “ worship of 
Mahakaccha (= Varuga, Orean).” So G; cf, M $20. 16 and n, 4. 

$29.30 (Sh 207.12): this ts the true reading and interpretation. So J, G. 

335.15 end n. 3; edmise, Sh 212.15, is quite right; it means & place that 
would be profitable ta roh (G eadravge). 

230. Of. (Bh 213.4): better with J factrahoste manusyosanhpdtatrdsinanm 7 
“one who carries weapons in his hand, (and) ono who is afraid to 
minglo with people” (are suspicious characters). So also G, except 

that he reads it as one word, “Aeste-manu®, 

$38.23: privefanigkasanayor (Sh *kds*) of, Sh 215.4, is omitted ("or at 
the entrance or exit"). 

$42: T£ and n. 2 (Sh 218.2): sdksindm of J is right, and M's.em. adkpino 
(so he intends, for *na) impossible. The tém of the next sentence 
refers not to the witnesses but to the fasta discovered, |. e. to the 
epd, ending *nivdadn, as M's own translation of tén fn the text 
indientes (his translation in the note is different and wrong). 
Translate: “In der Gegenwart des Bestohlensn und der Zeugen, 
eqwohl der auswiirtigen (Z.) als auch der Hausgenoscen, soll (der 
Richter) nach" ete. 

343.17: prdpaépita seems to be M's emend.; Sh 219. 3, J pripdvika; G 
pripidika, which at least gives good sense (“ eonversationalista "). 

$45.80 (6h 219. 18): Jd, G also dgamayet, read so. 

$40.8 and n. } (mlaprinted 3): Bulyd-, Sh 221.7, ie only o misprint ; 
Sh correcta to kupyd- in Corrigenda. 

S47 0.1: G's text (ef, M Nechtrag 621) is the only correct ona in this 

Sh 221. 16, and J are wholly wrong, and M not quite right. 

248.5: for “ihm einhilft,” pireem dadat, &h 222. 15, more exactly “ ang- 
geste the beginning (of what he is to say).” 

$49.35 (Sh 222.18); J, G have the correct mdrgdpannast. M's utadrayati 
is a lupsus for otkramayoti (al) texta). 

250.11: “ Kassenerbrechar” for firthaghdta, Sh 224. 0, ia fantastic, and 
Are note 3 fnila to make if at all plausible, G ia undoubtedly right 
in taking it as “stenling at [lit violation of) holy pilgrimage- 
places" (or: persona who perform this act). 

553.7 and o. 1 (Sh 226.9): the reading anterdathifes is found in J, G 
and is alone possible. 

63, 247 (Sh 227.d-4): read with G *pdbhisdraka" (so Sh transl,), and 
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pethiceémapretivodiekin ("plunderers of way-houses"); also 
wigritcka surely does not mean “die... 2 Boden werfen” but 
something like Sh'a “those who inflict unjust ponishment” or G's 
baldj jinapadakarnandeddichedakaria, 

$55.20 (Sh 228.10): samdarda, “tongs,” ace. to G “little finger and 
thumb," which may be right tather than M’s “index finger and 
thumb." 

350.1 and 6,357.3 and 15, Sh 220.3, 6,12, and 230, 1, prakamya; see on 
203. 18. 

367, Of, (Sh 229, 13f): for “gleich” and “weniger wert” read “of Like 
caste“ and “of lower caste.” 

365,12 and n. 2 (Sh 236.10): Instead of emending, M should have adopted 
elther G's reading dpyeprayogak, or that of Sh 2d ed. which J 
also has 

308,20 (Sh290.18): delete abhi; all texts simply apehedeya, 

309.20: “einen Hahn”; why emend from the text of J, G kijdnam? (Sh 
237.15 hut). Cf M's note, 1.43f, M Nachtrag 826 (on 370,18) 
is erroneous as to G, who reaile "kdpaniien. 

300,87: Gh’a text (287, 15) bs endkegatam, not artha*, The true reading 
ia undoubtedly adhvaguiah (J, G, M). 

372. Of. and n. 2 (SH 239.14): epakptye and rojt are right; G has both 
and J the second. But we must also read apakrinto with J, G and 
render: “... thall harry them by first inflicting some injury ami 
then retreating (to avoid pursuit,” i.e. by audien brief raids. 

373.23 (Sh 240.0): where is cyatyestam recorded! J pratyastam, G with 
&h pratyentom, 

S74. 218. (Sh 241 11f): read with G Airanyakaram skermanjdn, and 
render: “Those who are not active in business they shall (never- 
theless) oblige to pay the gold-tax." The next clause: “and shall 
not overlook any offense of theirs (i, e. presumably, any failure to 
pay the tax)." All texte epartdham, which should not be changed. 

376.28 (Sh 242.5): no emend, le called for; en (apparently the cause of 
M's change) introduces tha whole sentence. 

361.13 ond om, 3: no text reads andepadyatee. Sh 245. i, J @ndsva- 
dyatram; G bharayne nandevidyateam, which seme best, deaplte 
M 8e0. 

384,1Tf, (Sh 247. 4f.): the meaning can only be that piven in 41f. Bo G. 

B60. 14: “(der Soldaten und Offizlere)" in parens.; tut the text has 
dyudhiydndm, Sh 247. 17. 

$86.29 (8h 248.10): for “oinem anderen " probably read "(dem Kénig)” 
with Sh, G.—32 (Sh 206): ace. to G apakgs = dechdye, uddsing, 
But J reads pakps with M's emend. (387. 39}, 

397. 34 (8h.249.2): G also parirtian, 

$88. 22 (8h 250.0): the meaning is that suggested in 389, 22f,, and the 

sm at PMO trot oO) aah (ih @ pe 

=Ok, df} : : reading of ma. B ms j 
which ia certainly correet (J, ¢), ee | 
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393. 11 and 40 (Sh 262.13}: M should have kept his conjecture bahvdbs- 
dha, which is the reading of J, G. 

305. 27f.: read stew with J, G for rtena, Sh 254.13: “He shall watch 
her closely at her monthly periods.” 

395.10: tyayavemyoms, Sh 250.1, “ genercesity and etinginess” (cf. the 
American slang “ tight "= stingy). 

$08. 14f. and n. & (Sh 256.2): “Quillen (der Untertanen)” ia probably 

right for upatdpa; and for éakya(h) read with G éoklab, “ affable” 
{J with ms. B éukle-). 

$09. 3 (Sh 256.6): transfer “in der Not” to 4 after “ leicht.” 

400.1 and n. 1 (Sh 256.14): better “die Frauen und die Kinder sind so 
(gut) geniihrt, dass sie cufrieden sind.” So G. 

402. 5-8 (Sh 257. Tf.) + for o@turante see on 7,15. The true meaning of the 
first clause is given in Nachtrag, 835. In 7 for “ seins Untertanen” 
read “ die Reichsfaktoren.” 

403 n. 3 (Sh250.6): the rdjeprakrtis are not mentioned as 12 until « 
fow sentences later (M 404, 3,Sh 259,11), where the context seems 
to suggest a different list, viz. (1) wijigtou, (2) ari, (3) madhyama, 
(4) uddsina, and (5-12) the mitra and mitra-mitra of each of these. 
Cf. M 404. 1f. with 403. 17. M Nachtrag 836 refera to Sifupilavadhs 
2.81 and Manu 7. 1764. (for this read 7. 156ff.). Both texte refer 
to 12 réjeprokriis but do not list them; Manu's general context 
supports my suggestion at lesst as well as the other, since the first 
four are clearly the four mentioned in Manu 7.155, which are the 
first four mentioned in my list; is it not simpler to suppose that 
the eight unnamed others which complete the list are the méfra and 
mitre-mitre of each of these? However, later Hindu tradition, as 
exemplified by Mailinitha on the Sidup, passage and Kullika on that 
of Manu, agrees with Meyer's interpretation. 

408. 12 (Sh 262,5}: the punctuation in Sh, J, followed by M, is impos- 
sible, since it makes a sentence begin with the anclitic me. Place 
the period before @éuteré with G and render: “Das holsst Erfolg. 
Ein baldigeres Wachstum wird mir suteil werden, ein grisseres, 
oder” ete. ef vpddhih is paralleled by esa kpoyeh, 408.21, 5h 
262. 10—Read vyrddAyudayatara with J, G. 

410.9: remove parentheses from “(Burg)”; durgam in in the text, Sh 
268, 19. 

413 n. 4 (Sh 267.2): see 594 n. 1 and my note. 

414. 2-3 (Sh 267,10): there is no twain for “ohwobl,” and protyddéne 
means “revenge” or “requital” (from their own king). “The 
prakrtis of the enemy are greedy, weak, and treacherous (or, i}- 
treated!), and only for fear of requital do not come over to me.” 

414, 24 (Sh 268.4); somesye, “ susammenfassend ”; rather, “for an ordi- 
nary person,” “as a general rule.” Followed by prati-vigepah. 

419.3 and nm. 1; instead of adding » second sthdnam, Sh 270.5, we artst 
drop the second dsonat in the next sentence with J, G. 
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419 n. 2 (Sh 270.0): read updydedm with J, G; but it means the four 
technical updyae (sdman, bkeda, ete.). 

431.1-3 (Sh 271.8f.); M is wholly wrong. Read parorpddhyd with J, G 
and render: "He (the enemy) could do no more than annoy him 
(the tifigigu), aimee the latter ia uot in bad plight. But when he 
(the enemy) has been swoilen with the estates of hia enemy (agninst 
wham he is fighting}, he will completely destroy (the wij.j.” 

427. 2H. (Sh 276.12t.): the rendering given 32H. ia G's and seems 
better. 

420.14 (Sh 270.11); for “auf. die Hifte nhmen” read “ get him into his 
power, make him trustful,” ef. my note on 30.15, 

491.104. (Bh 278.0): nos. 4-6 are not exptenly stated in the texrt.—23: 

“attack the interesta of the enemy” for “an die Angelegenheiten 
dea onder gehen.” 

432.5 and wo) (8h 278.14): the interpretation in 27 is certainly right; 
ao J, G, 

432.20 (8h 276.20): “by friendly and helpful actions”. (not “ Per- 

sonen "), GQ. 

433. 2T (Sh 279. 14f.): rather with G as in 44, keeping the text. 

410,42 und o. 1 (Sh 282.3): I-sea no reason for the emendation, which 
goons to bo sgninst all mes. ond texts. Tranafer “von der be- 
schrichenen Art to line | after “ Schwacherar.” 

440.3 (Sh 289,17); coer, “In the same way (as the preceding)", with 
N, G, instead of “ folgendermoasen.” 

d4).] and o. t: all texte epambheto, Sh 283.4, but M's emend. *tark may 
be right; it gets come support from the fact that N seims to glosa 
it with an accus, form, altho N quotes *to like the others. 

441.24 (Sh 283.14): read jydydn and omit 2d ef with G, N: "Oder ex 
may ein Stiirkerer einen, der schwiicher iat" ete. 

443.6 (Sh 284.3): for ddeu, which ia unconvincing, N reada ato, and G 
Sto which he interprets as oto. 

461.21: “tiusche eo seine Erwartung”; rather, “ease divinioy {among 
the allies)", ciaahoddayet, Sh 284. 13, 

444.207. (Sh285.4): “wenn er die Verwandachaft ... In Betracht 
tieht; " rather, “wenn or cing Verhindung (a marriage, G). . 
erwartet," N, G. 

444.25 (Sh 285.0): better, “der ¢in Bindniss elties Froundas mit einam 
Feinda aufzulisen wilnscht,” L . to detach « friend from intimacy 
with an enemy. 

44.34: prohortum io ao elip for prohartukamo, which la N‘s reading. 
Bh 264.15, G pratihartu’, J pratihantyu®, 

440.0 (Sh 266.7); “Freunden (Alliierten)", mitra, instead of “* her- 
thirpeommenen Feleden” In 12 the trog reading is that given in 

Nachtrag 64). 
440.20 (5h 295.11); read as inn, 3, line 36 (with G), 


451. 1T (6h 200.3): read with G (and apparently N) pajya-serkbandham, 
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“having relations with his (the enemy's) ‘ persons-worthy-of-rever- 
Lape (paiva = guru). 

451. 20f.: "vorhergehendan" ie « slip for “folgenden.” Ms eckdrthdna® 
is found in G. WN is printed with pratika as in Sh 289.16, J, 
ekirthead®, but ite gloss (arthdaarthdbhydm sarhbandhal) points 
to the reading of G, M.— All text= copakdriyn, 

452.20 (Sh291.6): N, G, J read as in 453.32, which is certzinly right 
(instead of “eins unsehine Sacha"). The luck of = following tu 
is insignificant compared with stylistic barehnesses found fre- 
quently in K. 

453.2 and 4 and nm. 1 (88 201.8,9): read sthiram for sthifalm) with 
N, G, ani amitre with G (N gloss datrdn); In 2, “who destroys a 
well-intrenched enemy", and in 4" Feimle * for “ Freunde.” 

455.18 (Sh203.14): for “Unfertiges" (anavesite) better “ uncertain, 
indefinite” (as to outeome or profit). 

456.23 (Bh 204.1): M's * Piligen” (orga) is a gratuitous emend. for 
varga, “Regen”, which must be kept with all texts incl. N. M 
Nachtrag $43 misrepresents G; the gloss to which M there refers 
is G's interpretation of ascktdrambhem, not of alparargapdkam, for 
which G saya quite simply and correctly. olpavrg}inignidyophalam. 

486.148. and n. 1 (3h 204.8): “when (it allows) aale of great objects.” 
N reads mahdvikrayarigoyo, which is easier; In the preceding 
sentence J haa didnyamilo ne M suggests; but N, G*milyd. . 
drombhah, which is probably right. 

450,207. (Sh204. 17); road with N, G period after tu, and mahddopd, 
and translate as in M 209, 
457.1-9 and nm. 1 (Sh 204. 188,): M te nearly right, hut there should be no 
period after krsy@k; aleo “-Ackerbau(en)", “agriculture”, is better 
than “Ackerland” (4), audi “mit vielen Hirten” rather than 
“Viehtucht " (6); G reads gorakgakavatl, which suggests the true 
moaning tho it is probably not the true text, for N, which otherwise 
agrees with Gand M, has gorakgaeatt Like tho reat. M 943 tulle to 

note this variant of G. 

403. 16. (56 300.0): rend with all as in Sh, and render: “ond vou dem 
standfeaten Widersacher, der sich surfickwendot beim | Erecheinen 
des} Angreifer(#) im Ricken, su Boden gedriickt." When. the 
pirenigriAa attacks the “gegen einen standfeston Widersacher 
“who has already been checked by the “ Burg” of 
his “ Widersacher™, then the latter aleo counterattacks from his 
* Burg" and the pata ae ja crushed.—I doubt whether M 
is right in repeatedly emeuding atisamdhatte to atimddbigete here 
and in the preceding; but the question is difficult. Cf, M's Nachtrag 
44f.; G ia not wholly right, but neither is M. 

464.02 (Bh 901.5); seo Mp. 081, 

464,30 und nm 4: edmontad with Sh 901.9, J seema interpretable: “ the 
‘crowd (varga) on the rear of one's neighbor (and enemy, simanta)." 
G simanids. 
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466,21f. (Sh 303.3): read certainly as in 35, with G. 

470.3 (Sh 305,13): read wtathahinoh with G; delete “ Macht der.” No 
text has Sakti. 

470.8 and n. 5 (Sh 305.16}: sce 594 and my note. 

471.5 (Sh 306.6): clearly not “ihm selber” but “dem Starken.” 
471.29: “drankriegen” or (n, 5) “ Gherreden"; rather with G " induce to 
a counter-attack (on the enemy),” pratipddayisydmi, Sh 307. 1. 
472.18 (Sh 307,10): pratibaddhasya is apparently M's emend.; all texte 
pratibandhasya, “Or: in case he blockades me (lit. of, or for, = 
blockade upon me) troubles will arise (for him) from all sides.” 
The blockader could not be called pratibaddhe; M tortures the word 

to give it that application. 

473 n. 1 (Sh 307.18): padgateh is the reading of N, G, and is correct. 

474.4 (Sh 308.13): delete “seinee Oberherrn.” It is his own officials 
who are meant; so not only G (cf. M 848) but N. In the aame line 
of Sh keep adréyaméne with all texts. The injunction is no more 
mifve than others which cause M to comment on K's eencta 
timplicites. 

474, 16ff., cf. 476 n. 1 und Nachtrag 848f, (Sh 309.24). WN reads caanw- 
jAdlas, and sandhipanyodvegakeram, noting taddhiranyodvega” (of 
all our edd.) as a “ falee resding.” N also reads with G erabhamih 
and andedras; the last is certainly right. 

476.5 and nm. 1 (Sh 309.12); hardly “von seinem Oberherrn” but from 
the “strong ones” he is opposing, as stated above. So G. 

476. 18 and n 5 (Sh 309.20): no reason for emending *bh@mfr (all edd.) 
to bhdmibhir: “who helps out (benefits) his army, treasury, and 

476.25: G has M’e amend. datrumukhyod, for Sh 310.4, J éatrwr mai*; 
he glosses it by amétyaprabArtih. 

477. 5. and n. 3 (Sh 310.8f.); read and interpret with G; see M 849. 
tetkulina is a common technical term and needs no qualifying 
genitive——n. 4: the interpretation in 32f. is certainly right. 

480 n. 1 (Sh 312.12); the true reading is surely adayada with G (glosa, 
adayahoré) and J by emend. (his mas. dda*); N’s gloes aleo points 
to this tho ite text reads 4da*, 

481.20f. (5313.6); G@ reads asanemogaih and, like M, interpreta by 
asohhimoAeth, which le the reading of N and J. 

482. 24f (Sh314.4): read with N, G, J paricdrakachadmond (ane 
mesning). 

482 m. ) (Sh314,1-2): the transposition is found im no text and is 


unnecessary. 

483.8 (8h 314.10); instead of the parenthetized words understand “(by 
bribery and promises)” with N, G. 

483.15 and mn. 3 (Sh314.14): kAdta, J, G, “ trench”, ie certainly right 
instead of edta, translated “ Fenster.” 

454.5 and n.2: eyddhikerens, Sh 314. 17, “ making himself (appear) ill’ 
N, G. 
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484.8 (Sh 314.10): rather “(as a mourning woman, o hired mourner)”. 

484. 12f. (Sh 315.2): sattrom ete, *. . . let him take to the forest. And 
if there is no forest at hand—" (G). 

485.6 (Sh 315.8): for Aghrapétair N's gloss iv vegavadbhir afeais. G 
more broadly but to the same effect. 

486 n, 3 and Nachtrug 852 (Sh 316.8); N reads os G but understands it 
as meaning that the vijigigu is to make peace with the medhyama 
and then secretly help his friend, whom the madhyema is fighting. 

487.38 (Sh 316,15): the true reading is certainly wijigipor ed (N, G), 

488, 10%. and n. 1; 8h317. 8ff.: Tho M (Nachtrag 852) summarily rejects 
G’s interpretation, which is also N's, I find it much superior to his 
own. sety apy amitrabhdce goes with the following; “ Altho the 
nature af ‘ enemy’ pertains to them (all)—." There are cight kinds 
of ‘enemy’ listed here. pérgnigriho is to be distinguisht from 
datrueahitah in spite of the loose oe (K’s style ie fall of such 
harshnesses), and eyasent from yatavyo, 

489.16 and ns. 4 (Sh3)7.18): read certainly yoyd poram with G- 

490.28 (Sh318.16); see my note on 39, 15. 

400. 20, (Sh 31S. 17-20): read with Sh*, J, G mitraryasanato, and in Sh 
318.10 yad with J, G for sed, and render: “Or, an enemy who 
rises to unconquerabie position thru the mishaps of » friend (of the 
vijigtgu), may be overcome thru (using) that same friend, when 
his mishaps have been righted. (Contratiwise,) « friend who rises 
(to power) and (so) becomes disaffected (towards the oij,} thru 
the mishaps of an enemy, may be brought into control thru (using) 
that same enemy, by means of righting (removing) the mishaps of 
the enemy (arieyasanasiddhyd = arteyasanasydpohens, G).” 

492.1: title of Book S, eyasanddAikdrikem, Sh 319. 10, omitted, 

402,4-6 (Sh 319, 12f,): M misunderstands this, and therefore also several 
later passages in the chapter (seo 496.29 and 497.1-5), G, follow- 
ing N, interprets correctly. “ When evils occur simultaneously (to 
the enemy and the rijigisu), according to which is easier he (the 
vij.) should attack (tho enemy in trouble) or (read od with G, 
tho the meaning is the same with og) protect (himself from trouble). 
This is ‘ consideration about evils ’.” 

402. 10f. (Sh 319.16); this passage is entirely clarified by the Pancha- 
tantra parallel; eee PR I $170. guyaprétilomyam (which J 
amends 'to'*my, entirely destroying the sense, ‘end. which. 3 ‘mie- 
understands) means “applying the {six} pwpas (sondhi ete.) in- 
versely or perversely", or, roughly, “bed polley . The others are 
“lack, doficiency ” (abhava), ” tumult or dissffection” (pradoge), 
“vice” (prasofge; of course read so with J, G), and ™ affliction” 
(pid4). 

Rc dey read with N, G dogdepranayonem and render: 

* sobilization of the army” (for “ Vollziehung der Strafen”). 

493.28 and n. 3 (Sh320.17): othana = gajdivddi G, asvakhorogtradi N. 

404.5 (Sh 521.2): rather, “clemency (when occasion demands) in (the 
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application of) punisiments and taxes.” Go N. Keep text; delete 
n. 2, 


494.6 (Sh 321.3); duryo means not only “Stadtburg” but any fortress, 
aa the following clearly shows, 

494.8 and u. 3 (Sh321.4): translation and tert (except as just indi- 
cated) are quite correct and supported by N and G, #o that it can 
hardly be “ ganz unindisch", whether “toll” or not. 

494. 14-19 (Sh $21. 84.); take jinapadesw with preceding (et, Nachtrag 
$53) and render, essentially with N, G: “The forts, commisting of 
mountains and interna! islands, are not inhabited: if there ia w lack 
of country (around them, on which they may live; whereas 4 country 
can live without forts). In « country-district inhabited chiefly by 
farmers there is indeed  daeficiency of forta; (bot this is Jeus 
serious;) while in one that ix filled chiefly with soldiers (aa is the 
cove if durgin’ predominate over janapada) it in the country- 
district that is imperfect (a more serigus dafect)." M spoils the 
puralinliem of jewopaddbhdee with the surrounding par 
f—tu =ér—te. To understand durge with kargakapriye (M 
406.26) spoils the sonse; itis janapade that is understood, or rather 
exprest (after the geoond tu, but clearly. going with both), 

405 n. 1 (Sb 32). 127.) the text is no harsher than it often ia, and I 
should not. change. 

406.24 ond on. 2: sdratoh, Sh 222.13, hotter with preceding: “in caae of 
& matter which, as determined by their respective powers (i. o. ae 
far as their powers are caonnerned), eau equally well be accomplisht 
by army or ally,” 

496.20: yougapadye, &h 322.15, as in the firet sentence of this chapter, 
is misumlersteod by M, tho G gives the true meaning (with N). 
“When difficulties eccur simultaneously {to the eijigiw and his 
enomy).” Instances; Italy am! Rumania in the late war. 

407. 1-6 (Sh 322. 10f.): "Bub when the lke evil falls on both (eijigies 
and onemy), the decision (whether to attack the troubled enemy or 
repair one’s own fences) depends ou the sxeellence of the good 
fualities (mentioned in the preceding ve) and the lose (to be sus- 
tained in either alternative); unless the ubove-mentionsd (abhd- 
dheyaka) exenllences of the other (uninjured) factors are found 
(ec. im the cnemy).” So N, G, tnioubtedly correctly. Of. M 
Nachtrag 853; that G's idem seems to M “ too remote ie due to 
his faihire to understand the first sentence of this chapter. 

497.11 (Sh 323.7): read certainly as in 35, The rdjya includes all other 
prekriis than the rdjan (8), or all oxeept the mitra who la ala o 
rdjan (G). 

407.10 (Sh 923,11): roirdjyo means “ stata where the king is absent“ 
(so G), rather than “ Fremdberrochaft.” Ch next. 

498.16: read with N, @ eairajye {obviously, since manvoemdngh cannot 
agree with wairdjyam) : “ But when the king is absent, one (i, ¢. 
the temporary regent) thinks ‘this is not mine’, because he is 
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taking on what belongs to another who is alive; and so he oppresses “ 
ete. (Sh lacuna, in 323. 12.) 

500.16 (Sh325.11): read “von dem Zorn ihrer Untertancn™ (prebrté- 
kopath) - 

501.11, alse 502.5, anid o, 4 (Sh 325. 18ff.); M’s interpretation is, I fear, 
more romantically interesting than sound. There is little doubt 
that the meaning is simply “acquisition of enemies” (N, G 
fatrulabha}. 

502.20 and n. 3 (Sh 326.12): M is right in adénom, with N, G, J. But 
parityégo erthasys means (with N, G) “abandonment of property 
(that has been deposited for safe-keeping)”, 1. ¢ faithlessnoss to a 
trust. 

604.5f. (Sh327.10f.); kopadhayasthanchitesu as one word; analyze 
~sthana +- thita, “in their activities when in the states of rage and 
tear (G).—anityeydnarh ca, “ and one cannot always go (hunting, 
¢. g. during the rainy season; whereas one can always gamble).” 

506.17: “Eheweibern™ is not in the text, which saye simply bédhyepu, 
Sh 828.6; G understands courtesans, which is more likely. 

606.3: “von Dingen, deren man sich 2u schiimen hat; ” perhaps more 
literally, “of the privities" (keuping, Sh 323. 8), 

606, 7H. (Sh 328.11f.); N, G correctly as in M Nachtrag 856, “Of 
gambling and drinking, some say gambling (is worse). What one 
wins or loses is based on the stake, and whether It ie concerned with 
living things (cocks ete.), or lifeless (dice ote.), it produces * ete, 
(Lil). In 16 (8h 14): “(Others reply;) Favoring (or, associating 
with, “*parigrahad with J} evil persons (which always accompanies 
drinking) is the worst of all vices.” 

608. 7f. {Sh320.4f.); read with G earvodshi ca; sakyopogamenoh 
tOrydbddham udake* (essentially supported by N): “and it burns 
everything. Water-trouble can be got at, and one can escape from 
its affliction.” 

608, 12. (Sh 320.8): with N, G read *oyddAitopass* and render “ der 
Toten und Kranken, und der Pfleger der Leidenden™ (instead of 
“der Diener” etc). 

608.14 (Sh 329.10); “Geld, Vieh, und Steuern”; rather “ Steuer von 
Geld und Vieh" (the point Is that tho taxes in grain cannot be 
collected in time of famine, taxes in non-edibles can be, and these, 
in India, include cattle). So N,G. Delete Mn. 2, 

509.6 and 16 (Sh330,1 and 7); “ propitiation” (wpegreha) rather than 


510. 2f. (Sh 330. 10) : read with G as in uw. 1, 1 268 M's idee is over- 
clever. 

511.7 (Sh 531.6): “ Gewinnung”, not “ Ergreifung.” 

512.1 (Sh331, 15): “by causing profit m wares and counter-warea ” 
(N, G). 

612.3 (Sh331.17): “makes it (se. capikpathom) thrive by causing 
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profit” ete. (N, G). On the next sentence see Nachtrag, 857; also 
read 100 instead of “cine” (twice in Tine 6). 

512.814 (Sh 332. 1f.): “Land reserved for a noble (abAijate, a persdn 
born to rank; N, G in the king’s family), or by cowherdst The 
former should not be freed (for use in agriculture), even tho it 
might be very fruitful, because it profits by furnishing soldiers; out 
of fear of oppression by a possible disaster (which soldiers could 
help against), But Jand reserved for cowherds may be freed (from 
this reservation). For grazing-land is exceeded in value by agri- 
cultural land. So the authorities.” . 

613. iff. (Sh 332, Off.): “Land reserved for a person of rank, even tho it 
causes very great benofits, may be freed thru fear of injury (which 
the too-powerful beneficiary might cause) in time of disaster,” 

513.9 (Sb332.9): “sitzen mitten unter uns”; rather, “are always on 
hand” (G). 

513. 25f. (Sh 332.8): read with G ritrisettrocerdsA. 

614. Of (Sh 332. 10f.): janapaddndm goes with the preceding; read apady 
with G, supported by N’s gloss wipadi: “so ist der Nutzen des 
Hinheimischen ¢in Nutzen des Landvolks durch Getreide . . . und 
ist (deshalb) selbat-erhaltend im Ungltick” (i, « indirectly saves 
the king himself; M31 is wrong). 

515.5 (Sh 333. 14): read with J,G oposrtash, aa all in 517.6 (Sh 334. 15); 
80 correct M 517.6 and n. 2 (where ati* is suggested in both places). 

615, 31. (Sh 333.15): more exactly as in 44f. 

617, Of. (Sh 334. 16f.): read with G mantracydyimdbhyam and eatira- 
mitra®; omit “ Mangel an"; sattra =“ forest.” 

518. 0f. (Sh 335.5): aa in n. | below. 

518, 8f (Sh335.6): for aposrdveyitum (G aes*), “weg... gezogen 
werden,” N has the moro intelligible dvahayitum, " be collected.” 

518. 13 and n. 3 (8h 335.7): for asatihotenh G anys “ not combined (with 
other traitors)”, ddpyinterdsathhatam; so aleo N. 

518, 25 and nm. 6 (Sh 335,13): N, G acttra* as dvandea, “ forest-ambushes 
and strategy.” G “sashhitom, metrically better, ef. M 519,25; M's 
*dhitam is of course a alip. 

619.1 and nm. I (Sh 335.14): as in 27 (N, G). 

519.13 (5h 335.21): “ale er jemanden angriff™ (G). 

510,19 (Sh 336.3): with G (see Nachtrag 850) and N. 

520.5 and n. 2 (Sh 330.7): the true text is mipuktarh of bachhtes, with 
N, J, G; but Sh, J are wrong in their interpretation. “. .. when 
he presente himself (avesthitam) after having (just) crushed an 
enemy (and the etjigisw demands another serious service at ouce).” 

620.13 {Sh 336.11): read with N, G (Nachtrag 859). 

620 n. 5: delete this note; text is correct (Sh 336. 12f.). 

520,19-21: Nuachtrag 859 states erroneously that this verse (Sh 336, 13f.) 
is lacking in G; M is misled by the fact that it is followed in G by 
another verse which comes earlier'in Sh (Sh 335. 1Tf, M 519. 7-0). 
N agrees fn order with G. 
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522.17 (Sh 337.20): text and translation as in 28f., with J, G, 

§23.13f.: bhawme, Sh 338.7, “ dry land.” 

624.22 and nm. ] (Sh 389. 5f.): read with G as in 38ff., ksiad. 

525. 13, of. Nachtrag 859 (Sh 339.17): N, unlike G, takes wpogisyan with 
vyasane, but apparently derives it from upe-ves, “ desiring to dwell 
near (the enemy, to keep watch on him, when he is) in trouble.” 
N reads caturthi like J, Sh, and interprets it az meaning “a fourth 
(case of murch),” i. ¢, something different from the three preceding 
cases, & special case; cf. the next sentence. When the enemy is in 
trouble, the genera] rules do not hold. So G also, tho his text has 
caturthim, 

626.7 and un. 2 (Sh 340.7): read with J, G odndal, “ blind.” 

626.24 (Sh340.18); “angestammten”; moule ace. to N, G@ means 
“ originating in the mala = sthdniya” (cf. M 59.1 and 21). 

27.6 (8h 340,20): read “ meinem" (N mayi) for “ ihrem.” 

528.6, ef. n. 2 (Sh 341.13): read, “ and he operates with forced troopa.” 
dandatale means “troops furnisht by another king under compul- 
sion,” and hence unreliable. So N, G. Change M's translation 
wherever this word occurs (¢ee his Index). 

628. 17%. and n. 5 (Sh 341, 18)> “ich werde seinen aus Verriitern beste- 
henden Einschub (durch die Schlacht) aus dem Weg riiumen.” 
So N, G. 

528, 24 and 629.1 with n. 1 (Sh 342.2): G agrees with M, but since desire 
regularly means “helpers of the enemy”, perhaps better: “T shall 
make thie thorn-crnshing of the rescuers (of my enemy) and of the 
forest tribes,” i, ¢. use them for that purpose. So Sh. 

520. 5-7 (Sh 42,4); the text is right, and G's gloss follows it, pace M 
Nachtrag 860. But the translation should be: “And also the time 
of a war later than (after) a war against his enemy." That is, 
gatrubdole should not be employed in a war against his éatru (but 
presumably only against wild tribes or minor powers). 

529. 101.: eriyuddhepratilomam, Sh 342.6, is correct, but wrongly trans- 
lated. M Nachtrag 860f, minunderstands G, whose gloss says (with 
N); “in (previous) conflict with the enemy they have shown hos- 
tility (to him, the enemy)}.” 

530, 6, (Sh 342.10), cf. Nachtrag 861: G's reading was apparently in- 
tended by N, judging from its gloss, tho ite text is very corrupt. 
N seems to have interpreted bAaktevetana® as M does, not as G. 
But M fails to understand the point of the sentence, which is to 
distinguish two kinds of autsdhikom balam, viz. bhedya and abhedys. 
Read: “Wenn es Nahrung, Sold . . . xuwege bringt, dann ist es 
den Feinden verhetzhar, Es ist unverhetebar, wenn ¢s hauptaich- 
lich . . . zusammengesetzt, fest zusammengeschlossen und miichtig 
ist.” 

690.17 (Sh342. 13): “su Boden driicken” for aea-groh; rather, “hold 
back, not send forth” (N, G). 

530.18; “unbrauchbar machen” for aphalath kuryat, Sh 342. 14; rather, 
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“rob them of their {promist) rewards (for their services)” i e. 
dismiss them unpaid. So N, G. 

531.2 (Sh 342.15); “And this (just mentioned) mobilisation of forces 
on the part of the enemy he shal! hinder,” 

631.8 and n. 2 (Sh $42.18): read with N, G satkérad. 

532.14 and n. 3 (Sh 343.10): N, @ also Adfeka, glossed trikon{ekat 
kuntapromayath (G kuntatulya-pra"). 

633, BY. (Sh 344. 5ff.) - M’s rendering in Nachtrag 861 is correct as far 
as it govs, except that " grossen" is omitted before Gewinn.” But 
further, in 633. 13f. we must render with G, instead of “ oder auch” 
ete, “and (literally, or) the (loss from) disturbance in the rear 
is 1 in 100." This clearly answers M's question (in Nachtrag) as. 
to why “the lose is ten times as great.” Obviously loss of 1 in 100 
is ten times as great us gain of 1 in 1000. 

634. 21 and n. 4 (Sh 344.16); G ovasrévana, interpreted as “ banishment.” 
Cf. M 539 n. 1, where all texts read ova- (despite M}. 

536.4 (Sh 345.11); yogopuruss = gaghapurujya, “spy” rather than 
“ Werkzeug”; so N, G. ‘To test you out” is implied, So also 
in line 17. 

536.26 and n. ¢ (Sh 345, 10): the idea ia rather that if they cemnot be 
won over, the spy is to tell the foreign king that they are spies sent 
by the wijigipw to kill him. Instead of “(dann)” read “(wenn das 
nicht gelingt)". So N, G. 

637.24 (Sh340.14): “Let his army be cceupied for, be ‘stuck’, 
eajyatimh) ; let hostilities ensue for him.” 

538.16 and n. 3 (Sh 347.8): yugya =edhane also ace. to N, G; surely 
right. 

539. 16f. (Sh 347.19): as in Nachtrag 863, with N, 6. 

539.34 (Sh 347.17): all texts avasrdu*; of. 634.21 and wm 4 

640.16 (Sh 348. 19) ; “itt rihmenswerter Weise”, Le. “by open, honor- 
able conflict.” 

640,17f. (Sh 240.1): of 659.4 and note. The passages are both very 
obscure; Bf hus certainly not penetrated them, but I cannot claim 
much greater success. N has nibandho here for nirt®; at 650.4 all 
hare nib* (except J ‘nub*), and I should read so in both 
contrary to M. Here N, G seem to understand “ surpassing 
as that which is greater than that agreed upon among allies sta 

S42. Sf, (Sh 340.12); G nadhondh tor sddhanah; this is much better, pace 
M Nachtrag 864, top. “Not without money is money (artha, slso 
more broadly, ‘ success’) gained by a man even (api) by hundreds 
of strenuous efforts, Money {succees) is caught by money (success), 
as elephants by counter- (decoy-) elephants” M translates api by 
“nur”, 8 meaning which of course it cannot have; that requires ev. 

543,13 (Sh 360.8); wbhayayoge (J, G), “nach beiden Richtungen ”; 
better, “in (ease of, and 20 becauge of) the mutual (two-sided) 
relation.” Cf. next. 
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(644.27 (Sh351.1): ekdatayoga (= "ge, G), “in the (case of the) one- 
aided relation.” Cf. preceeding. 

645. 2f.: M omits the words protijepitur . .. tato (Sh 351.6); his paren- 
thetized clause is quite wrong. It is the upajapitarch who are to 
be attacked; the “ Botentruppen” are definitely stated to come 
“from that pratijepiter, von diesem auf die Einflisterungen Er- 
widernden.” (G understands steto, “ going”, for tato, but thie is 
not supported by N and is inferior.) 

645, 10M. (Sh 3521.12); “Dies (euer Herz, G evecitiem) milsst ihr ihm 
offenbaren.” (Then they will be afraid to enter into the conspiracy, 
because they will believe the traitorous proposals to be inspired by 
tho king himself to teat them. So N, G, evidently correctly.) 

645. 30%, (Sh 351. 81.): the words in question are adjectives agreeing with 
sama, not adverbs. 

640. 8ff. and n. 3 (Sh351.17f.): read with N, G parvém-piredmh, and 
with N, G, J, Sh* gurvith, and render as in line 36ff. This is eim- 
ple and clear; without regard to the order, a conspiracy te more 
important if etarted by poworful people. 

646. 13f. (Sh352.1): title, “Die mit Verriitern und Feinden (4atru) 
musammenhingenden (witrigen Ereignisse; supply dpede}, aa M 
himself does in the title of the next chapter).” 

B46.15-17 (Sh352.2f): a serious misunderstanding in M, which would 
have been avoided by reading G's comm. An abstract noun siddAd 
(m. 4) is utterly impossible in Sanskrit, So with @miéré etc, 
647. 13ff.; in all auch cases in thie chapter supply dpad. “ Die 
reinen (unvyormischten, ec. VerschwGrungen) sind «wiefach; die von 
(nur) Verriitern (herrfihrenden), und die youn (nur) Feinden. Bei 
der aus lauter Verritern bestehenden (Verschwirung) eoll er” ete. 

647. 4f. (Sh352.7): “Bei der aus lauter Feinden bestehenden (Ver- 
schwirung) euche er” eto, 

647. Of. (Sh 362-7): (reading éafrwh pradhanah with J, G) “ where the 
enemy that is the chief man (N, G manfrin) is, or one that is an 
agent.” N's corrupt text «honld be read hdryote siyujyata ité 
héryoh, “» person to be used, set to work,” sc. by the enemy, = 
amétya, or the dyatte mentioned in the next sentence, where read 
with G (wee M Nachtrag 864). 

547.134. (Sh 382.11): “so ist das eine gemischte (Verschwérung). Bel 
der ” ete. Of. above. 

647. 104. (Sh 352,13): “so gibt das die feindgemischte (Verschwiirung). 
Bei der feindgemischten" - . . 

S47.21%. (Sh 352. 13f.): “Denn leicht ist es, zich mit einem Freund zu 
verbindon (wadhir with G for siddhir, proved right by the next 
sentence), nicht aber mit einem Feind.” 

547.25 (Sh 952.15): “einfliistern ” better than “ aufhetsen”; “ dadurch " 
tor “ darantf.” 

547.40 (Sh 352.12): “keine geatiitete (Verschwirung).” 

548.11 (Sh 353.1); understand, as in the preceding line, “ Darstellung. 
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der" before “in allen drei Zeiten.” ‘That is, by saying: “ We 
always have been, are, and always shall be helpers and not injurers.” 
Not as in M Hne 22, but essentisliy as in 34i. 7 

548.23 (5h 353,68): for " Nachgeben " ete. * allowing the continued tune 
of what has been received (from oneself}." So N, G. 

68.25%, (Sh 353.9): “Schenken des ¢igenen Gutes von nenem, Oeber- 
lassung der Beute an Gute des Feindes,” N, G. 

548.30 (8h 353,11): “wor einem Zuriickechlag ", a defeat (pratighdta). 

G40. 14 and 20 (Sh 353.17; 354.2,0, 11,17): for “dio Kunda verbreiten ” 
read “cause (the letter) to be captured (eaying):"—So alao 
550, 11: “shall cause to be captured o letter (supposed to be) from 
the enemy ” ete.; and similarly 550. 10f:, G51. 10, 

40.2: ef. Nachtrag #64. I think cdrayati, Sh 959.14, may be a denom!- 
native from edra =" spy's report” (eee M's Index). G saya it 
moans “spread abroad w false rumor.” 

550, 15%. (8h 354. 11); read na sandhih with N, G; wah is impossible since 
K uses the dual of two persons. “The allinnes (formed against the 
wiyigtgu) ia not m order.” 

S51. Uf, (5h 54.13) read with G@ (Nachtrag 865), 

651.10 and n. 3 (Sh 854.20); delete “nicht ": no reason to amend. 

652.22 (8h 355.14): read with G sirthocrajdjavir cd: “und Wilder” 
for “ durch Waldstimme." 

652, 24 (Sk 395.15); read with G jétiamghaF (samghavytte [= Book 11] 
rakgvemind vichilikddoyah, G): “.. . sollen die Rlassenverbiinde 
ant ihre Bloseen loeschlagen.” 

653. 1-4 (Sh353.171,): G's reading and interpretation (M Nachtrag 865) 
follow N, and are certainly approximately right, tho the meaning of 
vifohsa ia uneertain; perhaps rather “ met, anare.,” Translate: 
“And oa aly prince shall bring destruction ‘o his enemies in. come 
of un enemy-mixed (coalition | by applying means. consisting af 
winning their confidence and bribery #3 (a fowler catches birds} 
with 4 snure(?) amd bait." Note the perfect and (for suck Hinda 
proverbs) characteristically neat Parallelism between vitesse and 
vifvded, and between gila and dmipa. ‘This is wholly lost in M's 
version, which is much more " gedankenarm" than the rival one to 
which he applive this term. And perhaps, after all, citaies means 

S58. 0f, and S64. 1M. (ShI560 3): for “Abiall ” ate. read: “The dis 
turbance that consists in disaffection of one’s own people, when it 
occura in circumstances which canse the wnemy's ineresee (profit), 

in disaster (aped}, and may consist of gain, loss, or mattera of 
doubt (as to gain or loss). A gain Which, if not obtained (apriptah 
with Sh*, J, G),”" ete —In 654.5 the text (Sh $56. T) says eimply 
kpoys, “ Verlust ", where M has “ Kricgstier- und Menschenverlust.” 
O64. 21 (Sh 350.15): read with G as in M 40; “den Freund ¢ines Feinded 
(gegen diesen Feind) aufrustacheln,” 
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doubt as to its general advantage," i. ¢ aa to whether it iz on the 
whole advantageouy or mot. 

656. 2f, (Sh 357.12): as preceding, 

556.6 (Gh 357.14): “Uoheil for “ Zustand,” 

556.2 (Sh 367.18); certainly "den Vortell” as suggested n. 2 

556, 118. (Sh357.17f.): read exactly o# G (M Naochtrag 867); but M 
misunderstands tho reading. “He should set out to'get the most 
important, (or) the one that is near at hand, (or) that permits no 
delay, or whereby (i. e. on account of which, if he does not get it; 
yena) he would be at a disadvantage (@no)." G's plows scema to me 
perfectly clear and intelligent, and is certainly right. 

866.2) (Eb358.1): “Stammlandes"; mila —sthéniya, N, GQ. So fre- 

thy. , 

sgt:ee cok ean ay “Kinigsherrschaft "; better, “kingdom (janapoda, 
G). 

S87. 1-3. (8h 358. 6f.): for “die Sache” read “einen (anderen) Vortell.” 
For “Denn sonst ete.: “Otherwise (if this cannot be done) let 
him ward of ” etc.; keep réraye? with all texte. 

557 n. 2 (Sh 358.8, 10,12): the readings here proposed (with *aorhdaya 
as line 20) are correct and are al) found in G. 

558.1 (Sh 358.16): “oder™ for “und™; 2, “violent” for “herabge- 
kommen" (keep fiktgna with all incl. N). 

658 nm. 3 (Sh 359.2): so G, correctly.—n. 4 (Sh 360,4-5): read with G, 
az-in M Nachtrag 667. 

650. 4, (Sh 360.10): see on 540, 17, 

881.4. (Sh 360.16): G's interpretation is the only poasihle one, pace M 
Nachtray 867f. 

663.9 (Sh301.13): J has the easier reading “sarhpanndbhaye, “ in o place 
made eafe by ditches etc.” 

644.8: omit “seiner eigenen Person", reading drekya* with J, G for 
dtmaraksa*, Sh 302. 2. 

504. 11, (Sha02, 4f.); sa in Nachtrag, 969. The statement about G in 
860 1.1 is erroneous; G interprets aa in the following note. 

564.16: read rekpandni, “ protections, eafeguarda”, with N, G, for gra- 
hendni, Sh 362, 6. 

565, 10M, (Sh 362. 17) and Nachtrag 600; M misrepresents (f as to prosdra, 
which G says is defined by vondjipa; this accords better with the 
language thon M's interpretation. N°s gloss on prastravrddhir of 
exys: “or (if there ia no danger from the enemy) let there be an 
increase in (the ase of) forest provisions.” It is doubtful if this is 
correct—In the following, both text and interpretation are too 
uncertain to make diseussion profitahle here. Tho M approves G's 
text, it seema that N is closer to Sh and J. 

567.6 and nm. 1 (8h363.14): anudekom is found im all texta and we 
hardly have the right to reject it. N says that Inck of water is 
mentioned twice because of ita seriousness; similarly G. 
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667.11 (Sh 363.16): all texts epeytne, which keep; {t moans the same 
as ara", 

608.17 (Sh 304.13): better with G (Nachtrag 870); pragrsha generally 
of hostile powers. 

666 n. 4 (Sh 364.10): G reads haya for éskata! 

560,24 (Sh365.5): read with G “kldntdn avasuplan wd (eb. Nachtrag 
570); J avaarptan. . 

570. 8f, and n. 4 (Sh 385.7): G alao has “etiam; but serparh [so all) 
must be kept instead of kharcash., On the preceding eontence see M's 
Inst word, p. 983 (correction of Nachtrag 870). 

572. 13 (Sh 366. 19f,)+: rather as in 35, with G. 

673.16 (Sh3é7.4): “and into land suitable for the enemy to form in 
(lit, “enemy-land-battle-formation’) he shall send cavalry™ (to 
prevent him from forming there}, G. 

573,21 (Sb 367,17): add“ der Karren” after " Pforde” 

674.2 (Sh 308.4): read os in G, ef. ». 1 and Nachtrag 871; but it means 
“not interrupted by mud“, os in line Ld below, q.-¥, 

674.7 (Sh 368.7): read with J, G Arasna, ns Nachtrog 871; but it means 
"“kurze tid tiberapringbare “, rather than M's rendoring. 

574. 14 and n. 2 (Sh 368, Of): read with G (ef: line 2 above): pailka- 
bheguro-darayahind (dvandva of two adjectives}. 

$75.15 (Sh 209.1) and Nachtrag 872; that G's text is right ia proved by 
the oa, which can only connect sthdpana with riduddhik, 

575.26 (Sh 369.2): thia is the correct alternative. 

Biz. 10 (Sh 370, 5): certainly * Offiziere” as n. 4: an G, 

$77.21 and n. 6 (8b 870,12): perhaps rather “counter-fghtera", Le. 
dofunsive fighters, against the enemy who might attack the valuable 
horses, wagons, and elephants. 

689.12 °(5h 370.0): N as in n. 2, 

66.10 (Sh 376.14): read “(auf) die ausgereichnetere (von andeten ge- 
hogene) Gunet.” In the next sentence read as in line $2 with J, G 
{J “pdira-), and in line 17 (Sh 18) #8 inn. 3. 

500, 22-601, 2 (Sh 377.140.) : eee >. 81, Read os there, except " dient 
lich” with G's text instead of the emend. “hoimiioh "; this change 
of M's spoila the senne, which requires that it should be known that 
the mukAwya has the pooda 

502.8: M omits opasrtam, Sh 376. 18, after “ Familie.” 

* Verhalten ‘des Sehwiichoron ”, na M 28f. Cf, 413 n. 4 and 470 n. 4, 
where J rendera “ policy of a weak towards © powerful king.” 

O00, Bf: eamutpanne doge, Sh 364. f., better “(this) trouble having been 
canged,” 

00.9%. (Fh 384.10): “an die Stelle eatzen * (25) is butter; i¢ moans, 

Pare reny payee | ’ 

600.14 (Sh 384. 12); for “es wel Seine Tat”, neyo, rathor “(make known, 
complaining,) to it (vis. the people) i" G paurasya fdnapadasya oa; 
N paurasyaiva, 
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600,22 (Sh 384.18): add “of the cavalry” after “ Funesoldaten.” 

601.4 (5b 385.3); better oleonndn with N,G: “sollen sie ru den Anwe- 
senden eprecken.” 

‘@01.0: keep text, ca pravdsitas, Sh 355.4, with all. “And to those who 

have been banisht (from court}.” 

602.12 and nm, 3: see Nuchtrag 877 for G’a text, which agrees with N and 
ia clearly right (a Incunm hag oceurred in Sh 386.9). 

602. 20f. (Sh 356.15): yothdeennaeya, “according as (either happens to 
be) at hand,” for M's “vor dem Herangenahten.” 

002.12 (Sh 387.0): méndyu seems to be M's emond. for Sh, J mddys; G 
pidya, “25 percent solution.” 

603,22 (Sh387. 14): kdlikam (so J, G), “it con be taken on enedit” 
(to be paid for at « later time), N, G. 

603, 20-004. 2 (Sh 387.17-20): all wrong in M; in part made clear by NX, G. 
After “sagen Lins 26 read; “" Sell it for such ond auch a price 
{lower than thet demanded by the gellera), or give ue a larger 
amount (of the wares); * and then (when the sellers refuse to grant 
thease demands) they ahall put it back (now poisoned from contact 
with their own poisoned coutainers) into the sa:me original veasels 
(this poisoning the whole stock). These same things (shall be 
poisoned by) epies disguised a» traders, in selling their wares. Or 
those who bring (fodder) for the elephants and horses ahall put 
poison in the various sorts of fodder when they draw near.” 

005.5 (Sh383.18): better with G (kapafa-}, “trick fire and emake.” 

605.8 and n. 3: keop tikgad} with all, Sh 385.20. 

605. 18f. (Sh389.7): read with J, G péj/ydgama” and interpret os in 
line 35¢, 

614.9 (Sh 393.14): read-with G mitrateendpadifento, “ pretending friend- 
ship.” Thus the absurd “ belebrend ” is removed. 

614. 18-615.4 (8h 393. 1017): whore Ge interpretations differ from M in 
this passage they are generally better. But they must not be fudged 
from. M's Nachtrug 870, which falls far short of doimg them Justice. 
One example: M says, “Ans seiner (G's) Gloase zur Eselemiloh 
kann ich nur entnehmen, dass-sio téricht ist.” All that poor G says 
on gardadhikgirddAimanthanena (Sh 304.2) is that “ approaching, 
i, e;. waiting on, am enemy is like that,” i. ¢ Uke ehurning asses’ 
milk; it seems clear that he understands it exactly as M does! Why 
the harsh languaget The point is, by the way, much neater with 
the mss. reading dhruedpakarivah than with 2's emendation, « 
eat taints etl enemmerang 

€14.23 and u. 6 (Sh 304.1): “who have received no reward for excessive 
reverence rendered.” But the text is uncertain; see G. 

15.1 and mn 1 (Sh394.1-2): “getHuscht" with G, certainty. In next 

line “ Feindschaft " for “ Dienate” (keep the text, Sh 304. 2). 

ole, 12 Se: 19): for “zuzichen " better with G's text mdnayitaryah,» 
* shren 

016.21, (Sh 306.6): “eine goldene Hohre” (sing.); and it is not at all 
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clear to me that upojihpikd must be a amake (cf. 0. 5). G suys 
" ant" 

617. 8-0 (Sh 305.10): the text abbreviates, as in M line 15, 

619. §,n.2, and Nachtrag 880: drdhvabhakgita is the only reading recorded 
in J or G (Sh 306,19 has facunm).. It means, however, a5 G kaya, 
men “the upper parts of whose bodies have been eaten.” 

G19, 18%. (8h $07.4); “die mit jedem “ ete.; G interprets as in mn. 3; but 
the correct interpretation seemy to be “perform lonely charms, 
offerings, and oblations.” “ Lonely", i. ¢. performed al! alone, with- 
out companions; ekaika is an intensive, not a distributive, dmredita. 

619. 22f. (Sh 397.6): “tum gegen dis anderen” ete.; rather, “to instruct 
the others (his own men)", G. 

620.1] and m I (8h 397.13); all sattrichanndh, which need not be 
emended. G sattricohbandiino gadhapurugdh. 

621. 7f, and mn. 2: keep the text, with all edd; téryair edbhiAataiA, Sh 
303.4, "or with musical instruments that are played,” i. «. playing 
on them, 

621.20 (Sh 396.12): read with J, G apasarpa, “ spy.” 

821.24 (Sh 398.14): better with G as in n. 5; and so next page, line 3. 

625. lf. (Sh 400.8): see Nachtrag 882. G reads abhifyakta-, interpreted 
in much the same way. 

626.2 (Gh401.2): for patenm, “ Niederwerfung,” G ghatam, which is 
better. . 

G27. 17M. (Sh 402. 2-3): read with J, G sthdpayet for eet". For utthitom, 
Mf “was sich (unruhig) erhebt”, G better krayddipraydssdyatom, 
Bead somagram with @ for sathgrdziam. The king is instructed to 
eon to it that the pesceful inhabitants of the conquered land have 
opportunity to carry on their normal occupations. To that end 
“he shall settle them all in anothar region (than that near the 
fortress which he is to besiege); in one single place (of aafety) he 
shall have them dwell (wd — era, as often; or, perhaps, ‘or he shall 
cause them to dwell in one place,” for safety, i ein one part of 
sedis they oceupy, but not anyasydeh, * in a wholly different 
rey bal i 

028.8 (Sh 402.6); “while he is hard pressed", with G, instead of "in der 
Burg." I fail to see why M hays thin “ passt hier nicht.” For 
“ Transport" read as in n. 3, with G, 

620.21 and n. 6 (Sh 402.18): ail texts naptr; ace, to G, =" the bird 
called cighira” Cl. 650. 11. 

G28. 24f. (Gh 403.1), ef. 630 n. 1: keep the text (M’a emend. is very re- 
mote from the unanimous reading of the edd.} and render: "es man 
with uplifted standard and bow, or & gourd,” manupgendonind ita 
thus explained by G: éstrunthataaya 4 Mldropanamdritasys od 
manusyary@ ‘athni kalmagavensnd mathandd uttAitend "ynind. 

630.7 (Sh 403.5): as G (Nachtrag $83). 
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620.20: “Oder ein Verriiter"; but cigedsaghal, Sh 403.12, goos with the 
preceding: “or a destroyer (of the enemy) while he feela secure.” 
630.22 (Sh403.13): for trepusisn, G trapusa (fanndmaprasiddka oge- 
dhithedeh), which is probably right; tropu-siea looks like a tect. fac, 
#31, 7 and n, 1 (Sh403.10): M's insertion has rio authority and is quite 
unnecessary, 
631.16 (Sh404.34): G prokevene for propthege—anikodarianasadga, 
better “at a time when (the hostile king) is occupied with inspect- 
ing the army,” with G, who also takes sourikakalaAa as a drendea. 
632 mn. 1 (Sh 404.8): of, Nachtrag 883 (632, 49 there is a misprint for 
832, 39): G reads not “wie Sham.” ag M states, but rather, 
“opotijono pd sathruddkena , , . obhityektakh, ae eugrested by M 
(ef. his m2). These readings are undoubtedly right. But neither 
G nor any ed. supports M's wholly improbable change to milramukha 
éeira*. It ia atrange that M thinks this required by od, which 
merely introduces the sentence or paragraph, as in countless eimilar 


passages. 

633. 2f. and n, 1 (Eh 405.2): read with G (M Nachtrag 853): “come 
out to attack the foreigner (enemy) now that T have attacked him.” 

Os. 22 (5h 405.15): avdpidrtho, “da or jetzt” ete; rather, “having 
(thus) achieved his purpose.” 

034.9 (Sh 405. 10f.): M understands muktoakedaéasira as “ thoae who have 
loosened hair, and those (others) who have thrown away their 
weapons.” I doubt whether this harsh reugmn is possible for mukfa-, 
Better with G take dostra with the following: “den Waffenturchtent- 
steliten.” 

€34.21 and nn. 3 (Sh 406.4): better with G, “die weiteren Roichsfaktoren 
(des Peindes)," i. 6, his treasury, army, ete. 

635. 14%. (Sh 400,15): the iuterpretation mentioned in n. 2 le right, G 
explains the di, which troubles M, by (1) mines ete., (2) cities 
eto.—In line 14 understand with G (M Nachtrag 884). 

635.12 (Sh408.14)¢ better with G, "into things used in connexion with 
the person (farira} of the enemy.” 

698.17 {Sh408.16): sacttréjicin, aimply “ professional apies, poople who 
practice the epy's trade" (— eatirin, G). 

638,20 (Sh 408.17): Sh, G toundingoka, J *gyako; in 642.24 (Sh 411.1) 
all haundingaka. 

030. 12-14 and n. 6 (Sh400.0): keep Mfeyogo with all texte; “a worm- 
spell which is effective in a month is” ete. 

640.7 (Sh415.17): all texte bharokifed; f 

040, 99%, (Sh 416. 3-4): certainly read aa im 650,15 and 23, with J, G: 
“misearringes of all castes.” 

050,70 (5h 416. 6-7): M's translation and n. 2 are wholly to be rejected. 
In Nachtrag 885 ho summarily dismisses G, who seems to me sub- 
stantially right; and be specifically misrepresents G by saying that 
he “macht keinen Versuch, sich mit ii abrufiniden,” wheres G 
clearly says ifi wktaprokdroij. I render; “With (such) por- 

a 
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tents... lot him cause fright in the enemy, that he (the enemy) 
may lose his kingdom. The obloquy involved in such inatruetions 
(#¢), being equal in the case of a quarrel (between two kings), in 
(for that reason properly) preseribed.” We all remember the excuse 
used for “ frightfulnesa" in war, by both sides; the other side either 
(1) actually began it, or (2) intended to, or would have if our aide 
had not! 

650.11 (Sh416.11): read with J, G napirkdkolékdndm, and insert 
“Krabe "in transl; cf. 620.21, where all texts have napir. 

B61.7 (Bh410. 16); read édrie? (or "bd; a plant-name) with all texta. 

651,10 (Sh 417.2); understand doubtless as in line 40, with G. 

662.46 (Sh4l7.15): read aa in parentheses, with G, 

653.13: G hes the certsinly correct reading co mayy for camery, Sh 
418.10, “As I depart, let all the people together depart.” 

O54 notes 1-3 (Sh 418.13-15): with G, see Nachtrag 999, 

655.23 (8h 420.1); G jaystu; so read. “May it win; and it wins!” 

G57.18 (Sha2t.11): mpjyat ie apparently M's emend. for majjydt. The 
trie reading fa doubtless afjydt with G. In line 12 also read with 
G (Nuchtrag 690), 

658.88. (Sh421.17): G has kdkamadhud oa voh, which may be right. 
Probably right is his prapdyeyet (of. course with pigied), which 
despite M Nacktrag 890 is very good: “ whomscever he may cause 
to drink (these things) after having pulverized them,” Or, possibly, 
padors nayet with J and vy. 1, of Q, 

658. 16f. and nm, 4 (Sh 422, 2): erayangupid is eorreet; M p- 082. 

O61. (Sh423.14); cf. Nachtrag 891: G reads both, vormne-edrana, Sh 
(Corrigenda) reads cdrana (only), 

663, title, and Vine 10, ef. n.1 (Sh 424.14,18): G tantrom = orthasastram; 
tuddéritd yuktayoh, prakrtadagtre ‘rthanirpayopayogitayiéritah. 

604.28 (5h 425.10): evamddikem iff is to be taken with the preceding 
(G)-—sihyaprayojand yogah: “The application of a statement ie 
ite connexion.” 

864.33 (Sh 425.12}: “The thing of which the word is the expression is 
the word ("s)-concept (meaning). 

685. 11, 14,10 (Sh 426.1,3,6); wpadedes, * injunction“; apadedah, “ refer- 
ence"; afideish, " tranafer.”" 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY. 
The following persons have been elected to membership in the Society 


by vote of the Executive Committee: 


Mra. Maurice Bloomfield Pandit Viehwanath Kaul 
Mr, H. W. Cartwright Mr. EK. Kirchberger 

Mr. Hurry Comins Swami Madhavanenda 
Prof, J, GC. Coyaire Mr, Shahanshah H. Rizwi 
Mra. A. 8, DoVWitt Prof. Nicholas Roerich 
Rev, Dwight M. Donaldson Mr, 3. A. H. Seemab 
Dr. Nelson Glueck Afr. J. Frank Stimson 
Rov. James M. Hess Dr. Pani Vonwiller 

Capt. Samuel Johnaon Dr. David Yellin 


The Executive Committee took the following actions at a meeting held 
in New Haven on December 8, 1928: 

President Edgerton reported concerning the Conference on Chinese 
Btuiies held in New York City on December Ist under the ausplees. of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, and presented a requeat from 
Dr. Leland, Permanent Geeretary of the ACLS, for the codperation of the 
AOS in arranging a second conference in connection with the. annual 
meeting in Cambridge. It waa voted (in pursuance of the resolution passed 
by the Soclety at the lust annual meeting) that the Executive Committee 
authorize the holding of some sertional sessions for Semitic, Indo-Iranian, 
and Par-Eastern studies respectively at the annual meeting in Cambridge. 
It was also voted: to aak the ACLS thru its Committee on Chinese Studies 
to hold « conference on Chinese Stuiliea during the annual meoting of the 
Society in Cambridge and to colperate in arranging the program of the 


Tt was voted, that the next annual meeting be bold on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thureiay, April 2 3. and 4, 1029, if these date: are 
satisfactory to the Committes on Arrangements, 

Tt was voted, that the Treasurer pay to the ACLS £25.00 as a coniri- 
bution to its expenditures for publicity in 1028, and that the ACLS he 
requested to continue this service, and that the Socicty avail itself thereof 
again during the coming year. 

Tt waa voted, in mecordance with By-Law VIIT, to drop from the list of 
tmembers of the Society the following persons who for more than two yoars 
had failed to pay their annual dies: Rabbi Taras) Elfenbein, Prof. Clarence 
5. Fisher, Mr. Hari G. Govil, Dr, Isadore Lhevinne, Mr. Mitford C. Muaseio, 
Th. George P. Quackonhos, Prof, E..A. Speiser, Prof. Yung-Tung Tang, 
Baron Dr. Gyoyu Tokiwal, Rey, Archibak! Tremayne; with the proviso 
that anyone who should pay his arreare should be reinstated. 

Prof, Torrey presented the page proof of Prof. Barton's book, Vol, I of 
the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions. It was voted, that tho 
Executive Committee mquest the ACLS thru its anthorities to endorse the 
plan of the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions and to act towards 


securing financial support for it. 
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NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

The Kern Institute, Leyden (Holland), has-issued the firat number of 
an Annual Bibliography of Indion Arohaoology, covering the year 1020 
(Leyden, Brill, 1024), It ig in excellent format, well printed, in x + 103 
large pages, with 12 full-page plates and 3 illustrations in the text. 
There are 540 individually numbered bibliographical notices; the more 
important items are provided with summaries of the authors’ conclusions or 
quotations from reviews. There is also a valuable introduction of 28 pages, 
mmmartizing the most important scientific work of the year 1026, as well as 
an index. The editorial work was supervieed by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. His name 
ia # sufficient guarantes for the high scientific quality of the work, which 
we hope will become a permanently recurring addition to the Hterature of 
the subject. Judging by this firat number, it will be of very great valos. 


FONDATION DE GOETE 
Communication 


L Le buresu de Ia fondation n'n pas subi de modifications depuis le mols 
de novembre 1027, et est ainsi composé: O, Snouck Hurgronje (président), 
M. Th. Houtema, Tj. De Boer, J. J. Salverda de Grave ut C. Van Vollen- 
hoven (séerétaire-trésorier). 

2. Le bureau est heureur d'avoir pu faire peraltre dans l'année écoulée, 
comme huititme publication de Ja fondation, Les “Livres des Chevaux™ 
par G. Levi della Vida. 

4. Die huit publications de la fondation i] reste un certain nombre 
Wexemplaires, qui sont mis an vente au profit de Ia fondation, chez 'édi- 
teur E. J. Brill, aux prix marqués: 1. Reproduction photographique du 
manuscrit de Leyde de la Hamieah de al-Bubturt (1800), i. 96, —i 
®. Kitib al-Fakhir de ol-Mufaddal, 4, C. A. Storey (1915), &. 8. —i 
8. Streitachrift des Gazill gegen die Batinijja-Sekte, par, 1. Goldsiher 
(1916), i. 4, 60;-4. Bar Hebraeus's Book of the Dove, dd. A. J, Wensinek 
(1919), f. 4, 50; 5. De Opkomat van het Zaidiotischs Imamant in Yemen, 
par C, Van Arendonk. (1019), ‘ll. 8. —i 6, Die Richtungen der tilamiachen 
Koranauslegung, yur, £. Goldziher (1020), 1.10, —: 7. Die Epitome der 
Motaphysik des Averroes, Gbersetzt und mit einer Einleltung und Erliia- 
terungen versehen, par 8, Van den Bergh (1024), 4.7, 50: 8. Les “ Livres 
des Chevaux" par G. Levi della Vide (1928) @. 5, — 

Novembre, 1926, 


Member of the International Union of Academica 
Executive Offices, 90T Fifteenth Street, Washington, D, C, 
Sth November 1028, 
The American Council of Learned Societies announces that ii is able 
to offer, in each of the three years 1929-1931, a limited oumber of «mall 
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grants to individual acholars to assist them in carrying on definite 
projects of research in the humanistic sciences (philosophy, philology 
and literatare, linguistics, art and archeology, and history). 

The grants aro designed to facilitate and encourage research by mature 
scholars who are engaged in constructive projects of research, and who are 
in wetnal need of such aid ond unahle to obtain it from other sources, The 
grants are available for spocific purposes, such as travel, perscnal and secre- 
taria) assistance, the preparation or purchese of equipment, material, etc. 

The grants are restricted to scholars who are citizena of the United 
States or who are permanently domitiled of employed therein, They will 
not be awarded for the purpose of aiding in the fulfiliment of the require- 
mente for any academic degree, and aa a rule, preference im their award 
will be given to scholars who lack access to other funds maintained for 
similar purposes. 

The maximum ameunt of theeo grants is $300, Applications for granta to 
be awarded in 1929 must be made not later than January 31. Information 
respecting mode of application, ete, will be furnished upon request to 
Waldo G. Leland, Permanent Secretary of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, 007 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C 


PERSONALIA. 


Mr, Geouce V. Bomnmecort, until recently a graduate student in Sanskrit 
at Yale University, if now Instructor in Samskrit at the University of 

Mr. James EF. Wank, now Instructor In Classics In the University of 
Washington (Seattle, Wash.), and formerly a student of Sanskrit at the 
University of Ponnsyivania and of Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese in Paris, 
has been appointed American representative of the Bibliographic Inferme- 
tionale d’'tudes Bouddhiques, to be published in the Collection RuddAles 
under the editorship of Professor Jean Preylueki. The first of these biblin 
graphical brochures is expected to appear in October 1929, Mr. Wane 
would welcome the cotperation of bis American colleagues in collecting 
notices of American publications dealing with any phase of Buddhism. 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN WASHINGTON, D, ¢., 1928 





The sessions of the one hundred and fortieth meeting of the 
Society were held in Washington, at George Washington University 
and the Catholic University of America, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, April 10, 11, and 12, 1928, 


The following members were present at one or mote sessions: 


Abbott Diez Margolis, M. L. 
Archer Dougherty Martinovitch 
Barret Douglas Matthews, I. G. 
Barton Dunean, G, 8. Mercer 

Bates, Mrs, Edgerton, F, Michelaon 
Bender Eitan Mills 

Berry Enslin Montgomery 
Bishop Fernald, Miss Morgenstern 
Blank Guthe Ogden, C, J. 
Bobrinakoy Hardy Price 

Briggs, G. W. Hussey, Misa Reich 

Brown, G. W, Irwin Rudolph, Miss 
Brown, W. N, Jackson, A. V. W. Saunders, Mrs, 
Buckler Jackson, Mrs. Schapiro 

Bull Joahi Schmidt, E. 
Butin Kayser Steele 
Cadbury Keogh Taylor, W. R. 
Camacho, Miss King Temple, P. J, 
Chatterji Lambdin Torrey 

Clark Lea Uhl 

Collitz March Woitzel 
Danton Marcus 


Tota) 65 
THE FIRST SESSION 
At 11.10 A. xt. on Tuesday, in Corcoran Hall of George Washing- 


eeting was called to order 
- The reading of the minutes of 
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the meeting in Cincinnati in 1927 was dispensed with as they were 
already in print (JournaL 47. 341-368). There were no correc- 
tions and the minutes were approved. | 
Professor Butin of the Catholic University, chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements, presented his committee’s report in 
the form of a printed program. The succeeding sessions were an- 
nounced to be on Tuesday afternoon at 2.30 Pp. a., Wednesday 
morning at 9.30 4. «., Wednesday afternoon at 2.30 Pp. mM. and 
Thursday morning at 9.30 4... It was announced that the Catho- 
lic University invited the members to luncheon on Wednesday and 
that the annual subscription dinner of the Society would be at the 
Hotel Powhatan on Wednesday evening. Professor Kayser of 
George Washington University, speaking on behalf of the Univer- 
sity Club of Washington, offered the privileges of the Club to the 
men of the Society. ‘ 


Report oy THE Cornesronpine SEcRETaRry 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following report: 


The total of our membership remained simost constant throughout the 
year 1927, fifty-one members having been elected and fifty-three lost 
through death, resignation or disqualification. Since January Int twenty- 
five new members have been added, mostly as the first fruits of the work 
of the Committee on Enlargement of Membership and Resources, bot 
thirteen have died or resigned and nineteen have been removed from the 
list for non-payment of dues At the annual conference of the Secretarics 
of Learned Societies held in Washington in Jannary, tho subject of “ turn- 
over” in membership was discussed, and {t would seem that the percentage 
is greater with ue than with most of our sister Societies. Probably the 
chief reason is that we have an unnsually large proportion of non-pro- 
feasional members, some of whom havo tut a passing interest in the 
work of the Society, The amount.of what might be called diffused interest 
in Oriental studiee in this country is rather large, if one may judge from 
the inquiries that the Corresponding Secretary receives from various 
quarters, and to focus it into something practical and helpful would be 
# substantial achievement. 

The recent publication of the comprebensive and valuable survey made 
by Professor F. A. Ogg unifer the anspives of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and ontitled Research in the Humanistic and Social 
Sciences should cause us to have eearchings of heart when we observe how 
little we are organized in that regard, and it is to be hoped that this 
Society will some time have s committee on research which will make us 
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better acquainted with the scholarly resources latent in our membership. 
The Corresponding Secretary has now in his possession about one hundred 
Teports on research submitted by our members in response to Professor 
Ogg’s questionnaire, and would ask the Society to consider what disposl- 
tion should be made of them, 

There have been no gatherings during the past year at which the 
Society was ollicially represented, but we lock forward to participating in 
the Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists at Oxford in August, 
and possibly also in the Sixth International Congress of Historical Sciences 
to be held at Oslo earlier in that month, 

In conclusion the Corresponding Secretary would record here the names 
of those whom death has taken from us during the past year, We have 
lost no less than three honorary members, all of them Indianista: Pro- 
fessor Rictarp vor Gasnp, of the University of Tibingen, known especially 
for his researches in the Sahkhya system and in other aspects of Hindu 
philosophy and religion; M. Esme Smwanr, president of the Société 
Asiatique, a keen student of Buddhism in its literary development in 
Northern India and a noted epigraphist as well; Professor Aurem 
Hinzmmannr, formerly of the University of Bresian, an authority on 
the subject of Vedie mythology and ritual but also active in the field 
of ¢lassical Sanskrit literature and culture, One of our honorary asso- 
cintes has died, Major-General Leonaxn Woop, among whose distinguished 
military and political achievements we shall remember especially his 
service as Governor-General of the Philippines, 

Nine of our corporate members have gone from us: Dr. Tascorr 
Wiriams, former editar of the Philadelphia Press, first director of the 
Columbia University School of Journalism, President of our Society in 
1020-21, an Orientalist by his birth in Turkey and by his interest through- 
out his life; his cousin, likewise born in the Orlent, the Sinologist F. 
Weis Wriiams, long professor of modern Oriental history in Yalo 
University, Treasurer of our Society from 1899 to 1915; President 
Emeritus Bevzauoy Inz Wieetm, of the University of California, clas 
sicist and comparative philologist; Dr, Wruus Mvss-Anxonr of New 
York, formerly associated with the Boston Public Library, known among 


held that office, 
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Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 

Tribute was paid to deceased members: to Professors Talcott 
Williams, Luckenbill and Grice, and to Dr. Muss-Arnolt by Pro- 
fessor Barton; to Professor Grice by Dr. Uhl; to Professor von 
Garbe by Professor Barret and to M. Emile Senart by Professor 
Jackson. 

Dr. Waldo Leland, Permanent Secretary of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, welcomed the Society to Washington on be- 
half of the Council, invited the members of the Society to visit the 
headquarters of the Council and outlined the aims of the Council, 

Professor F, Edgerton reminded the members of the Linguistic 
Institute to be held in New Haven at Yale University during the 
summer. 


Report or THE Enrrogs o¥ THE JOURNAL 
Professor Max L., Margolis, the senior Editor of the JoumNat, 
presented the following report for the Editors which upon motion 
was accepted ; 


Since the Inst annual report of the Editors, Volume 47, nos. 2, 3, and 4, 
and Volume 48, No, 1 have been iesued. 
Max LL. Maroon, 


W. Noamas Brown, 
Editors. 


Rerort oy THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer, Professor John ©, Archer, made the following 
report: 
Reomrrs awp Exresorrcees ros roe Year Eworno Decescmmm 31, 1927, 


Receipts 

Cash Balance Jan. 1, 1027, on deposit Yale Univ. $5,021.78 
Annual Dues 1927... 2... . oe eee c ee cn cen ennes 2,740.76 
Sales: JOURWAL.... 5 .ecevererereneeeewnennes 714.70 
Panchatantra and Tagalog Grammar.....-,---- 79.12 

* “5 . “ (Oxford Press} 86.75 
Nies Furnd Income. ....--.---.. <2. ssneencewnes 624.18 
Life Memberships... <-.<.- 2-6 ceases te cenneeee 176.06 
Reprints of Joupwat Articles... ....-----++00+- 26.30 


figs DOURMALs: co cccy ve vevsvscnsresces 43.75 
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Proceadings 
Interest: 
On deposits with Yale Univ, (which include ‘ 
income from Nies Fund)...............-.. ¢ 144.92 
Connecticut Mortgage and Guaranty Oo...... 360,00 
Virginia Railway. so... ees. eececcvaaents -s 680.00 
Minneapolis Gen’l Electric Co.......:. abe -- 60,00 
Dividend : 
Chicago, Rock Is, and Pacifle Ry.......-..... 190,00 
Expenditures 
Publication of Joumyat: Printing....,..,...... 2,080.80 
Transportation ...._., 143.09 
Corrections, Reprints...,....... waitre ws ema BE 130.20 
Commissions on Sales: Joumwan...,........... 178.67 
<piteleragie, Lo. 1078 
Tagalog Grammar . 


Subvention to Eneyelopaedia of Talam,. seeesee 200,00 
Expenses of Committee on School for Indo-Iranian 

dass TER COTE PT ee ee 3.00 
Dues to American Council of Learned Societies, .- 21,85 


Yale Clerical Burean............... «. 130.60 
New Book for Recording Secretary... cic. eves 19.00 
Expenses of Corresponding Secretary 170.80 
Expenses of Editors......_. . s 35,00 
Treasurer's Assistant; i... 2.0 00022.2..,....... 100.00 
Eilltors? Honoraria. ..0500<ssenecsscissisen.. 400,00 
Balance, Jan, 1, 1025....__, 4174.69 


The following spectal funds aro held by the Society: 


Charles W-. Bradley Mund cei ectscce ey pe ecsen § 3,000.00 
Alexander L Cotheal FPumd.. 200224 Pan ce 1,500.00 


William Dwight Whitney PUMA cin snaceaiuce 1,000.00 
Life Mimbership.......,. 


Ltihew hb iweb aud ce 3,075.00 

Snexpended income from fund established by the 
Inte Jas. 1B. Nies (and interset thereon)... 2... 2,647.70 
Publication fom. . «+06 svessnaassesiicy.. 75.50 


$ 6,170.76 
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The assets of the Society on January 1, 1928, were 2@ follows: 
saliency re cue ett SRatcestamray 








and Pacific Ry, (par value) .. oe . § 2,000.00 
Bonds of Par: 
Virginia Hallway ....0.....2..2s05.4 woes 1,000.00 
Minneapolia Gen'l Electric Co,.. sasees 1,000,00 
U. S. Liberty Loan See I Nee 1,000.00 
Mortgage at 69—Connecticut Mortgage and 
Guaranty Co... _.. 6,000.00 
Cash on deposit at 496 with ale Tnivernity.. 4,174.60 
$15,174.60 
{including amounts from «pecial 
funds as follows: 
Life Memberships... ........0. $ 175.00 
Income from Nies Fund with 
SGT cree ss seca we re's ee Flv] 
Publication Funda 435.27 
oh wd 
Leaving a oet cash balanes in 
general funds of....,...-.00--+.--.. § TL 


Report of THE AtuniTina ComMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Society and have found them correct, and that 
the foregoing statements are in conformity therewith, We have 
found the special funds and asseta of the Society to be as repre- 

K. 3. Latrovrerre, 
R. P. Dovonzery, 
Auditors, 


Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 


Rerort or THE Lisnartn 

The Librarian, Professor Andrew Keogh, read a letter from Pro- 
fessor James R. Jewett of Harvard University, sending a check for 
one thousand dollars towards the cost of publishing the Catalogue 
of the Society's library, and stating that when the entire coat of the 
publication had heen ascertained he might be able to raise a little 
more money if more were needed. 

The Librarian reported that there were about 300 serials in the 
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Library, and that more than half of them were incomplete. He 
asked for $200 to complete them, and said that he would have 
& list of lacking numbera sent to members of the Society in the 

hope that they could fill gaps without drawing on the Society's: 
funds. He snggested that this circular might also invite gifts of 
other magazines or books from the libraries of members, or through 

them from the libraries of their friends. He spoke of the progress 

of the Sterling Memorial Library, and of the provision for the 

Society's collections in the new building. He recommended that 

an endowment be secured for the Society’s library, the income to 

be used forthe binding of magazines and books that needed Tepair, 

and for the purchase of new books, and of old books of importance 

not already in the collection, 


\ccEssions To Tie Lrsniny yor rae Year 1927-28 


The number of volumes added to the Library during the year 
1927-28 was 121, 32 of which were Siamese texts presented by the 
National Library of Bangkok in continuation of its gifts of pre- 
vious years. In addition to the above, there were received 233 
numbers of periodicals continuing sets already in the Library and 
9 numbers representing periodicals new to the Library. The 
cataloguing is now up to date, 

The Library has also received from Dr. Justin Abbott of Summit, 
N. J., a gift of buck numbers of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society covering the yeara 1922-1927, 


Following is a list of accessions for the year: 

Abo "Abdallith thn Minda. Aue dem Kithb fath alba ff-lckunt wa-l- 
alkab, von &. Dedoring, 1997, 

KR. Akademie van wetenschappon, Amsterdam, Certamina poeseos latinae, 
1923-20, 4y. 

Aldrich, J. M. New species of two-winged flies of the family Cyrtidae, 
with o new genus from the Philippines. 1927. 

Amsterdam. Kolominal inutitunt, Afdeeling volkenkunde. Gidea in bet 
Volkenkundig museum, I-III. [19979] fy. 

Andhra historical research society. The quarterly journnl, y. I, pt. I. 
Jan.,.1927, | 

Ascher, M. The adolescent in sex and education, [el927.] (The Jewish 
library, v. VIII) 

Asintion, a monthiy record of literature dealing with the East and with 
Africa, ¥. 1, no, 1, Jan., 1928, 
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Anerbach, M. A survey of Jewish history, 4th ed. [cl927.] (The Jewish 
library, v. TX.) 

Avesta. Zand-i Khfirtak Avistak, ed. by Bamanji Nasarvanji Dhabhar. 
1927. (Pahlavi text series, pub. by the Trustees of the Parsee Pan- 
chayet funds and properties, no. 3.) 

Bankipore, Bengal, Oriental public Mbrary. Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian MSS. vy. XII. (Arabic MSS.) Biography, prepared by 
Maulayi Muinuddin Nadwi. 1927. 

Bartech, P. Tho shipworms of the Philippine Islands. 1927. (Smith- 
sonian Inetitution, U. S. National Moseum. Bulletin 100, ¥. 2, pt. 5. 
Contributions to the blology of the Philippine Archipelago and 
adjacent regions.) 

Berg, C. ©. De Middeljavaansche historische traditie. 1927. 

Bopp, F. Grammatica critica lingune sanseritae. 2d. ed, 1832, 

Buchanan, F. H. Journal, kept during the survey of Shahabad. 1926, 

Burckhardt, J. L. Arabische und persische Handschriften. [19281] 

Bushnell, D. 1, Jr. Burials of the Algonquian, Siovan and Caddoan 
tribes. 1927. (Smithsoninn Institution. Bureeu of American Eth- 
nology. Bulletin 83.) 

Carlebach, J. The Bible. [c1927.] (The Jewish library, v. XI.) 

Cutelan, H. Tunisia. Southern Tunisia by motor-cars. [192617] 

Caudell, A. N. Orthopteroid insects from the maritime province of Siberia. 
1927. 

Columbia University. The directory of Chinese students of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927-1923, [19271] 

Eerds, J, C, van. Ethnologie coloniale. 1927. 

Epstein, I. The ceremonies. [cl927.] (The Jewish library, v. XI) 

Fowler, H. W., and Bean, B. A. Notes on fishes obtained in Sumatra, Java 
and Tahiti. 1927. 

Handbuch der altarabischen Altertumakunde, hreg. you D. Nielsen [et al] 
1, Bd. 1927. 

Hemehandra Raychaudhuri. Political history of ancient India. 2d ed. 
1827. 

Hough, W. Collection of heating and lighting utensils in the United States 
National Museum. 1928, (Smithsonian Institution, U, 8. National 
Museum. Bulletin 141.) 

Houghton, HP. On presenting Sanskrit in a small college. 1927, 

Hrdiitka, A. Catalogue of human crania in the United States National 
Museum collections: the Algonkin and related Iroquois; Siouan, 
Caddoan, Salish and Sahsptin, Shoshonean, and Californian Indiana. 
1927. 

Indian museum, Calcutta. Catalogue of the coins... . v. TIT. 1908. 

Indian museum, Caleutta. Supplementary catalogue of the coins. Non- 
Muhammadan series, v. 1. By B. B, Bidyabinod. 1923, 

Inoué Tetsuzhiré. Buddhist monuments in China. By Daijo Tokiwa [and 
Tadashi Sekino. A review.) [1926.] 
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Isis; international review devoted te the history of science and civiliza- 
tion, od. by George Sarton, no, 23, ¥. VII (3), 1025, 

Ivens, W. G. Grammar ond vocabulary of the Lau language, Soloman 
Islands. 1921, (Carnegie institution of Washington, Publication 
no, 700, ) 

Jorusalom University. Dept. of Jewish utudies, Madda’s ha-yahaddith, 2. 
i027. 

Jewish institute of religion, New York. Jewish studies in. memory of 
Israel Abrahams. 1927, 

Jivanj! Jambhed{i Modi. Asiatic papers, pt. HT. 1027. 

—— King Akabar[t} and the Persian translation of Sanskrit books. 1925, 

Johansson, EK. F, Etymologisches und Wortgeschichtliches.  [1927.] 
(Uppsala umiversitets Areskrift, 1927.) 

Joint expedition of the Eritieh orseum and of the Muzeum of the Uni- 
vureity of Pennsylvania to Mesopotamia, Ur excavations, v. I. 
al"Ubuid. A report by H. R. Hall and C. L. Woolley, with chapters 
by C.J. Gadd and Prof. Sir Arthur Keith, 1027, 

The Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. vy. I, pte. TI-TIT. 107, 

Judd, N. M. Archeological observations narth of the Kio Colorado, 102#. 
(Smithsonian Institution. Bureau af American ethnology. Bulletin 
42.) 

Eidung Sunda; inlelding, tekst, vertaling, en nanteskawingen door C. C, 
Berg. [1927.} 

Koldewey, R. Das wieder erstehonds Babylon. 4. Aufl, 1025. [8, Send 
shrift der Dentschen Orient-Gesellschaft.] 

Krlshnarin Arjuna Keliskar. Tho lifu of Shivaji Maharaj, founder of 
the Maratha empire. [The memoria! ed.) )92), 

Kroeber, A. I, Archaoological explorations in Peru, pl. I. 1926. (Fie 
museum of natural history, Anthropology, Memoirs, ¥, 11, na, 1). 

Eu Chou Pion. Index: 

Kunst, J. & Goris, RB. HindoeJavaansehe muziek-instrumenten. [1927.] 
(Studitn over Juvaansche on andere Inionesisehe mustek, deel II.) 

Lagercrants, E. Strukturtypen und Gestaltweehsel im Lappiechon, 1927. 
(Suommlsis-opritaisen senran Toimitukeia LVIII.) 

Lefévre-Pontalis, P. Noles ant des amnlitter ciamoises. 1020. | (Paris, 
Musée Guimot. Annales, Bibliothique de Tulgarisation, t. 45.) 

Lehtionto, T, Ueber den Vokaliamus der ernten Sithe im Juraksamoje- 
dizehen. 1927, (Suomalateugrilaiien seuran Tolmitukeia: BVT.) 

Leningradskil institut zhivykh Voatochnykh iazykov, A catalogue of the 

BO release of the Levingrad oriental institute  1pe7, 

nu, V. FL Ocharki istorii khotiafstvennogy ny 
¥ an nogo byta narodor drovnego 

Lineha tr, P. Our common cuuse with China inst rintism 

Communist, [10277] (Chinese nationalist (Kuo Mia Teng) Suits 
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Lutz, H. F. Egyptian tomb steles and offering stones of the Museum of 
anthropology and ethnology of the University of California. 1027. 
(University of California publications, Egyptian archasology, y. IV.) 

Muaocler, ¥. Trois conférence sur f'Arménie faites & l'Université do Stras- 
bourg. 1027. (Paria. Musée Guimet. Annales, Bibliothéque de vul- 
garisation, t 46.) 

Manchuria research soclety. Review. Oct, 1926, 

Micheleon, T. Contrilutions to Fox ethnology, 1927, (Smithsonian in- 
stitution. Bureau of American ethnology. Bulletin 85.) 

Morgenstierne, G. Report on a linguistic mission to Afghanistan. [1926.] 
{Instituttet for sammenlignende kulturiorakning, Oalo, [Publications] 
Berio ©.. 1-2.) 

Mortensen, ‘T, Report on the Schinoides collected , . . during the Philip- 
pine expedition... pi, 1, 1027, (Smithsonian Institution. U. 8. 
National museum. Bulletin 100, v. 0, pt. 4.) 

New York (City) Metropolitan museum of art, [Announcements of Jee- 
tures,) 1926-1027. 

Bulletin, ¥. XX, no. 0, Sept. 1926. 

Nutting, C. C, Report on the Hydroida collected by the United States 
fisheries steamer “ Albatross" in the Philippine region, 1907-1910, 
1027. (Smithsonian institution. U, 8. National museum, Bulletin 
100, ¥, 6, pt. 3. Contributions to the biology of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago and adjacent regions.) 

Oriental conference. 4th, Allahabad, 1926, Presidential addreea by Jivanji 
Jomahedji Modi, [10261] 

Page, J. A. Guide to the Qutb, Dethi 1f2T. 

Paret, R. Der Ritter-Homan von ‘Umer an-Nu‘min. 1927. 

Porles, F. Maht inf madda’ ha-migrA? [1027.] (Jerusalem. University. 
Bocloty of the University of Jerusalem. [Publications] 1,) 

Probsthain, A. Eneyclopacdia af books on China. 1027, 

Ranade, R. D. A constructive survey of Upanishadic philosophy. 1026. 
(An Encyolopaedic history of Indian philosophy, v. 2.) 

Ronnow, K. Trita Aptyn, eine vedische Gotthelt, I. [1927.] (Uppsala 
universitete Areskrift 1927.) 

Bandberger, A. Griando di Lasso und die geistigen Strimungen seiner 
Felt. 1928, 

Shehorbatekoi, F. I. La théorie de la commaissance et Ja logique ches les 
bouddhistes tardifa. 1920. (Paria Musée Guimet. Annales Bihlio- 
théique d'ttudes, £, 3d.) 

Siamese texta. 32 ¥. 

Bichidnit svit, no. 1, 1027. 

Stejneger, L. The green pit viper, trimerevurus grominews, In China. 
1927. 

Stern, P. Lo Bayon d'Angkor et Vévolution de Vart khmer, 1927, (Paris, 
Must Guimet. Annales. Bibliothhgue de vulgurisation, t 47.) 

Taraporewaln, 1. J. 5. The religion of Zarathushtra. 1926, 

Tashkent. Sredne-asiatekii universitet. Bulletin, libr. 11-15. 1025-26. 
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Thilo, M. Die Chronologie des Danielbuches, 1928. . 
Tokyo. Maison franco-japonaise Bulletin. Sériy frangalse, I. 1927. 
U. 8. Library of Congress Division of mapa. Noteworthy mapa with 
charts, views and atlases. Aocessions for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1026. Comp. by L. Martin. 1927. 
Unna, I, Marriage in Judaiam. [e1027,] (The Jewish library, v. X.) 
Vincent, H. Hébron ... Altum des planches. 1923. in 
Voesler, K. Realismus in der apanischen Dichtung der Bliiteseit. 1920. 
Vries, ML G, Reize .. . in 1634 naar het noorden en oosten yun Japan. 
Lag, 
Wolfsherg, ©.. The theory of evalittion and the faith of the Jew. [e1927.] 
(The Jewish library, v, VII.) 


On motion the report of the Librarian was accepted, 

On motion it was voted to send to Professor Jewstt the thanks of 
the Society for his generous gift of a thousand dollars for the 
publication of the catalogue of the Society's library, 


Repost or rag Exzoumvs Comagrres 
The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Execu- 
va Committee as printed in the Jovewa, (48. 191), and upon 
motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 


- 


Evreriow or Messrs 


The following persons, recommended by the directors, were duly 
elected corporate members of the Society (the list includes eight 
who were elected at = later Session ) : 


Mr, Abdullah Yusuf Ali Prof. David E. Culley 

Mr. A.J. Anbian Prof: M. Eliz. J. Czarnomaka 
Mr. Otto J. Bash Dr. Charles Harold Dougias 
Mr. Irving W. Bailin Hou, Dr. V. D. Dumbadze 
Rev, David D. Baker Rev. J. Garrow Dunean 
Prof. Ganen Bishan Prof. Daniel J. Fleming 
Prof. F. Lovell Bixby Prof. Alexander Freiman 
Rabbi Eugene Blachschleper Mr. Ervin H. Furman 

Rev, Pau! Olaf Bodding Dr. ¥. W. Gears 

Prof. Dr. Franz M. 'T, Bohl Miss Mary 8. M. Gibson 
Kev. A. M, Boyur Dr. George W. Gilmore 

Air. Watson Boyes Prof. Allon Howard Oodbey 
Mr. Paul R. Carr Mr. Cyrus BH. Gordon 

Prof. Basi! Hall Chamberlain Rabbi Simon Green 


Prof. Jarl H. 8. T. Charpentior © Rev. Dr, A.W. Greennp 
Dr. William Chomsky Mr. Sarmrom Gupta 
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Dr. Carl BE. Guthe 

Prof, William J. Hail 

Mr. Louis F. Heinrichameyer 
Misa Jeannette Henkel 

Rai Bahadur Hiralal 

Prot, Hartwig Hirschfeld 
Mr. Louls L. Horch 

Prof. William: Woodward Hornell 
Prof. Dr, M, Th. Houtsama 
Mr. Arthur W. Hummel 
Deas Rockwell D, Hunt 
Mrs, Harriet B. Hutchison 
Don Baron Jayatilnks 
Muni Jinavijayaji 

Prof. Genchi Kato 

Mr. Carl T, Keller 

Mr. S, N. Kramer 

Rav. Dr. Milton B. Lambdin 
Frof. Shao Chang Lee 

Dr, NX. DD. van Leeuwen 
Prof. Kurt F. Leidecker 
Prof, Harry J, Leon 

Dr. Joseph Levitsky 

Mise Ethel J. Lindgren 
Mra. Mary 3B. Longyear 
Prof, 0. W. McMillen 

Miss G. Merlange 

Mr. E. N. Mohl 

Ehan Bahadur Mirza Muhammad 
Prof, James Moilenborg 
Mr. George Hewitt Myers 
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Mr. Edward I, Nathan 

Prof. Harold FH. Nelson 

Prof, Herbert Lee Newman 

Prof. Dr. H. Th. Obhink 

Mr, H. H. von der Osten 

Mies Claru Parris 

Pres. Mary Mille Patrick 

Rabbi Walter Gilbert Peiser 

Rev. William Turnbull Pilter 

Prof. Waklo 5. Pratt 

Mr. Arthur Probsthain 

Pres, V. Purnachandraras 

Frof. Harold Scott Quigley 

Mr. Amin Roustem 

Mize Ruth Schimmel 

Mr. Maleotm B. Schloas 

Dr, Erich Schmidt 

Mr. Samuel M, Segal 

Mr. William B. Stimson 

Rev. M. J. Stoles 

Rey. Dr. Patrick J. Temple 

Sir Richard Carnac Templit 

Rev. Montgomery HL Throop 

Mr. M. Ussishkin 

Rey. Dr, C. Cameron Waller 

Mrs. Edith Williams Ware 

Prof 0. W. Warmingham 

Prof. Gordon Boit Wellman 

Mise Viola White 

Prof. Lea Wiener : 

Mr. Hiram Parke: Wilkinson 
[Total: 4] 


Euncrioy of Hoxorany Mrwnens 


The following persons, recommended by the directors, were 
nnanimously elected honorary members of the Society: 


Sir Joun Himewr Marsnats, Director-General of Archaeology in India. 


Profesor Sir W. M. Foospres Peru, of University Oollege, London. 
Sir Aves. Sram, of the Indian Archarologien! Survey. 


Erection or OFFicers 


Professor Clark for the Committee on the Nomination of Officers 
for 1928 presented the committee’s report of nominations for the 


several offices as follows: 
4 


President: Professor Fuayatis Enarsron, of New Haven. 

Viee-Preaidents: Professor A. V. Woaus Jacksos, of New York City; 
Professor Aunenr TexEyox O.werean, of Urbana; and Professor 
Rarmoxp P. Douunrzrr, of New Haven: 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr, Citantey J. Cones, of New York City. 

Recording Seerstary: Dr. Lontow 8. Bont, of New York City. 

Treasurer: Professor Joun C. Ancwes, of New Haven. 

Librarian: Professor Axnusw Kroon, of New Haven, 

Editors of the Journal: Professor Max L. Maxootis, of Philadelphia, and 
Professor Fraxeion Epurerox, of New Haven: 

Directors, term expiring 1941: Professor Jaams A. Montoomery, of Phila- 
delphia; Professor Puttar K. Hrrri, of Princeton; Professor James 
Hisstrr Paar, of Williamstown, 

Director to replace the late Professor Luckenbill, tearm expiring 1930: 
Profesaor Kowaup Curera, of Chicagu. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

President Moncensrenn then delivered an address on “ Ameri- 
can Culture and Oriental Studies” [printed in the Jouswan 48. 
97-108). . 

The session adjourned at 12.55 P. ar. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 2.35 o'clock on Tuesday 
afternoon and the reading of papers was immediately hegun. 


Professor Narmanren J, Retow, of the Dropsis College: ‘The Institution 

of Asylum in Ancient Egypt. Remarka by Professor Montgomery, Dr. 

Asyinma in different countries; Asylum In Egypt. Ite possible 
origin, and how it worked in practice. 


Professor Rarstoxp P. Davameerr, of Yale University: Writing upon 
Parchment among the Rabylonians and the Assyrians. [Printed-in the 
JOCHNAL 48, 100-135]. 


Professor Ima M. Paroz, of the University of Chicago: The Oath in 
Court Procedure in Early Babylonia and the Old Testament. Remarks by 
President Morgenstern and Dr. Whi 


= ees TarMax Micuetaos, of the Smithsonian Institution and Gearge 
ington University: Geiger on Pall, Remarks by Profeasor Edgerton 
and Dr, Chatterji. 
Geiger's throry, that Pali is a kind of Ardhamigadht T and spoken by 
Buddha himself, is linguistically impossible. 
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Professor Gronus H, Dawron, of Oberlin College: Early Sino-American 
Culture-Contacta. 

This paper presents an outline of Book One of the author's new worl. 
on the American Cultural Influence on Chinn. ‘This le a part of 
the extensive China-bilcherel scheme, planned by tha late Professor 
Conrady, and. now edited by his son-in-law, Dr. Eduard Krkes The 
first three volumes of a total of perhaps 150 are just going to presa. 
They are one German volume, one French volume, and the author's, 
(Gunther Koch, Munich.) 


Mrs, A. V. Witaaams Jaoxson, of New York City: Reminiscences of a 
Visit to Afghanistan. Remarks by President Morgenstern. 


Professor Eexsr Diez, of Bryn Mawr College: Nayeibir in Persia, o 
town due for exeavation. HKemarke by Dr, Martinovitch, 

When 1 travelled in Persia for a year and « half in 1913/4, 7 
stopped at Nayaibor for eeveral weeks and studied the site of the old 
town, the former residence of the Saffarida (807-003 A.D.) and of 
the Saljoke of Persia (11th-I2th cent.). The place shows eeveral 
hille—ruine of former buildings—and profusely spread about are to be 
found pleces of glazed ware and of ornamented baked clay. Tho paper 
gives an uccount of the old town after the descriptions of the old 
Persian und Arabian authors and a discussion of the resulta which 
can he expected from excavation. American scholars have not yet 
excavated on the alte of any old Muhammedan town, and Naysdbtr 
would be one of the most promising places for such work. Stuceo- 
ornament, tilework, pottery, bronze vessels and inscriptions would be 
brought to light, aml the uncovering of the site would certainly be 
of great interest from different points of view. 


Mr. Evwanp FR. Haspr, Ju, of Columbia University: New Light on the 
Persian Cecupation of Egypt, 418-620 A, D. 

The Egyptian papyri have provided much weeful illustrative ma- 
terial for the history of that country in the seventh century. A 
consideration of the evidence as far ae it bears on the Persian oecups- 
tion of Egypt in 618-029 eunfirms the view that the Egyptinns did 
not welcome, but rather suffered from, the invaders, and shows that 
the Roman Empire m Egypt had no military force adequate to oppose 
the. Persines, or, later, the Arabs; the documents imficate that the 
Egyptian landed nobility easily accepted the Persian rule, and sug- 
gest w theory that their diaappearanee is not to be uttrilmted to the 
Mohammedan conquest, but to the repressive measures which marked 
the period betweon the Roman reoccupation and that event. 


Dr. fsnact, Ervax, of Pittsburgh: Two Qnomatological Studies: (a) the 
name Eve; (b) the umme Abraham. 


The session adjourned at 6.30 P, mM. 
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In the evening an illustrated lecture was given at the Hotel 
Powhatan by Professor Romain Butin of the Catholic University 
on “ Recent Excavations in Palestine.” 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order at 9.45 o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning in the auditoriam of the Maloney Laboratory of the 
Catholic University and shortly thereafter the members of the 
Society were welcomed by Bishop Shahan, Rector of the University. 

The following papers were read: 


Mr. Joms W. Lea, of Philadelphia: A Time Note on Daniel xii: 11, 12. 


Reference is made to the various methods that have been suggested 
tor mensuring the periods of prophecy, with special reference to the 
lunar, and the remarkable rorrespondence between the endings of 
Daniel's periods and recent events in Judaism and Mohammedanism. 


Dr, Jacana ©. Cxarreest, of the International School of Vedic and 
Allied Research: Some Aspecta of Hindu Philosophy and Latest Scientific 
Thinking. Remarka by Dr. Ogden, Dr, Whi, and Professor Barret. 

This paper considers and compares the theory of ParamiAyus, AkAsha, 
Dik, and Kala with the latest western conceptions of the ultimate 
nature of matter, ether, and certain Idens of Elnatein, 


Professor Faaxxtan Eporston, of Yale University: The Mimifisl Nyfya 
Prakiiéa of Apudeva. Remarks by Professor W. N. Brown, Dr. Uhl, and 
Dr. Chatterji, 

Announcement of a forthcoming translation, with reprint of the text 
based on Indian editions, gloesarial index, and introduction, The work 
be the best-known elementary texthook on the Mimifiish system in India, 
and Is commonly used hy pandita in initiating their pupils into that 
system. It deals with the MimifsA chiefly as a system of legal logic, 


than it has ever been made outside of Indin. 


Professor Le Ror C. Bauner, of Trinity College: A MS. of the Atharva 
Veda Paippalida at Poona. 


oe pry is labelled “No. 1 of 1876-76"; it ie described 
pp. 276-7 of * vernmant Collections of Manuueripta, Decean College, 
Poona.” Tt is in Devanigarl, Kashmirian type. Tt is & copy of the 
birehberk, though perhaps not an immodiate copy: it seems to give 
no real variants, has the strange dislocation of the bulk of 12.1 
(us edited), and ite Incunne correspond very claaely to those of the 
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birch-hark. I donot belinve that it is worth using. There are certain 
features af this ms. which indicate a close relation between it amd the 
first ma of the Paippolida which was received by Roth in November 
is74: I have a-suspleion that that ms. was copied from this ma, 
now at Poona, and pot from the bireh-bark. 


Dr, N. Masrmsoviren, of Columbia University: Some Mohammedan 
Inscriptions from Asia Minor. 

This paper deals with fourteen previously unknown Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish inscriptions on mosques, tomba, ete, in Boz-Uyuq, Kutahia, 
and Nigda and dated from the Seljuq and carly, Ottoman perlad. 
Photographs of these will be shown. 


Professor Caantes C. Tonner, of Yale University: Sanbailat the Horonite, 
Remarka by Frofeesor Montgomery. 


Rev, Dr, Jeers E. Auporr, of Summit, N. J.: The Story of Pundalik 
as told by Bahinabat. 

The etory of Pundalik is well known by all familiar with the sacred 
city of Pandharpur in Western India. In Marathi literature the story 
first appears in ita details in the verses of Bahinubai, a Maratha saint 
and povtess of the 17th century, Pumdalik was a som very cruel to hig 
parents. When on a pilgrimage to Benares he was converted, and 
became so extremely devoted to his parents that the God Krishna came 
to ace so unusual 4 aight, Pundalik was just then busy. eerving his 
parents. Ho threw a brick to the God motioning Him to stand on it 
and wait until his task was finished. Thia devotion sy. plensed the 
God that He promised to remain forever there at Pundharpur, where 
His black stane itcl stands in the famous temple. 


Professor Heawann Coturrz, of the Johns Hopkins University: Ante- 
dilavian Kings and Patriarchs in the Light of Comparative Mythology. 
Remarks by Professor Duncan. 

The problems surrounding the lists of ante-diluvian Patriarche In 
Geneals chap, 4&5 and their relation to the Beroswus list of primeval 
Babylonian kings have entered. wpoy a new stage after the publication— 
by Stephen Langdon—ol two cuneiform tableta from thy Ashmolean 
collection. See in addition to Langdon’a comment the articles by 
Albright, JAQ@8. 43° (1023), p. 324 seq, (written before the publication 
of the second tablet), aad Zimmern, ZDAMG. 7A (1924), p. 19 seq. — 
The paper will dwell expecially on similar traditions found outside of 
Palestine and Balrylonia. 


Tha session adjourned at 12.45 vp. w., the members of the Society 
being entertained at luncheon in Graduate Hall as guests of the 
Catholic University. 
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THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at 2.30 o’clock on Wed- 
nesday afternoon at the Catholic University. 


By unanimons vote a motion was passed expressing the regret 
of the Soviety at the absence of Professor Hyvernat from the ses- 
sions because of illnuss. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


Profeseor Groaan 8S, Duxcas, of the American University and Y. MC, A 
School of Religion, Washington: The Eden of Genesis and Archaeology. 
Remarks by President Morgenstern, Professor Michelson, Professor Berry, 
Professor Barton, Dr, Mills, and Dr. Martinovitch. 

Genesis 2: 8-14 locates a garden in Eden at the source of four rivers. 
Probably the writer believed Pishon was Kerkha, encircling Havilah, 
Arabia, and ending if Red sea, while Gihon was Karun, compassing 
Cush, Ethiopia, and ending in Nile, Tigris and Euphrates are well 
known, His ideas of geography were very vague and cannot be har- 
monized with modern accurate knowledge. No river is the source of 
Piahon, Gihon, Tigris and Euphrates. Over eighty Eden sites have 
been proposed hy scholars. Archacology has now placed the original 
home of mankind in Central Asia. The reasons seem convincing. 
Leading anthropologists are quite agreed. 


Rev. Dr. Puro Laos Mirza, of the Catholic University of America: 
The Journey of Gilgamesh to the Isles of the Blest. 

This journey was laid to the East for the following reasons: (1) The 
hero follows the course of the midnight-«un—West to East. (2) The 
only “Isles of the Blest* were in the Persian Gulf, (Dilmun). (3) The 
Indo-Sumerinn Seals point to a ‘Land of Edin’ on the uppor Indus, 
(4) Mount Mash was in eastern Arabia or in India—tater on in the 
Taurus, (5) The sacred cedar was planted on the cedar-mount, hence 
im the highlands. (6) The Land of the Bloat was at the eource of the 


rivers,—a fountain-land. (7) All this points to a Mouutain-Paradise 
in the Orient (Akkadiat). 


Professor Gmoxox A. Banrox, of the University of Pennsylvania: ‘The 
So-called Indo-Sumerian Seals. Remarks by Professor Edgerton, Profexsot 


The paper compares the charactera on thirty-two seals from Harra: 
and Mohenjodaro with Sumerian, Hittite, Egyptian, Elamite, Chinese, 
Cretan and Cypriote characters und the conclusion Ie reached that 
while « few characters and possibly one inscription might be Suinerian, 
the writing as » whole is, 40 far xs evidence goes, af independent origin. 
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Professor A. V. Wrtaame Jackson, of Columbia University: Mani and 
the Organization of the Manichaean Church. 


Dr. Entcu Scuuunr, of the University of Chicago: The Interior of « 
* Hittite” Mound. Remarks by Dr, Ogden. 

During the year 1927 the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago carried on excavations st 4 mound, called Alishar Hilytik, 
in the center of Anatolia. The mound had bean discovered by Mr. 
yon der Osten in 1920- 

Mounds of this kind and tumuli frequent in this region have hitherto 
been called “ Hittite” mounds, “ Hittite” cities, or sites. 

The paper describes « cross-section of the mound and the method 
of sectioning it and defining ite contents. 


Professor W. Nouxan Brows, of the University of Pennsylvania: The 
Kilakfc&ryakathi. Remarks by Professor Edgerton. 

An announcement of a proposed study of the legends and history 
centering around the Jaina sage or sages “ Kalaka” as reported in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit texts, of these texte themselves, and of the art 
of the miniatures illustrating some of the manuscripts of these texts. 


Mies Hecew E. Feaxatn, of the University of Pennsylvania Museum: The 
Coloasal Chinese Frescoes in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Remarks by Professor Edgerton. 

The Museum has in the last two years acquired two great wall 
paintings taken from @ Chinese temple pear Ch’'ing Hua Chén, Honan, 
Thése paintings adorned opposite walls in the great hall of Moon Hill 
Monastery and are colossal in size, measuring eighteen feet in. height 
and about thirty feet in length. The composition indicates that the 
originals must have been about twenty-five by forty feet, Each wall 
ehowe = great central seated Buddha with » huge Bodhisattva sitting 
on each side, and minor Bodhisattvas, planetary deities, guardian kings, 
devas and child devotees grouped around. The composition and types 
are recognized as characteristic of the T'ang period. 


Professor Wavren E. Cuanx, of Harvard University: Receat Trends in 

the Study of Buddhism. Remarks by Dr. Abbott and Professor Michelson, 
A discussion of the way in which interest has recently been shifting 
from the Pall texts towards the Sanskrit Buddhist texts, the fragments 
from Central Asia, and the Tibetan and Chinese translations, The 
great impartance of a comparative study of the Vinaya texts based on 
the Chinese Vinayas of five different schools. The importance of com- 
paring the «tories found in the Pall commentaries with corresponding 
stories in the canonical Pali texts and the northern texta. Discussion 
of the recent theories about Nirviya and Early Buddhiam propounded 
by de la Vallée Poussin and Stcherbataky. ? 


Professor W. A. Inwin, of the University of Toronto: Truth in Ancient 
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Tarnel, Remarka by Dr. Blank, Professor G, W, Brown, President Morgen- 

stern, Professor Edgerton, Professor Duncan, and Dr. UhL 
All classes of people in ancient Israel lied and dissembled without 
compunction. There was very slight realization of the worth of truth- 
fulness. This condition inevitably found, at once, its spologia and its 
culmination in @ tying god. Yahweh was the divine warrior with all 
the qualities of the human fighter. He deceived his enemies; but too 
he served his interest by deceiving his friends and servants likewise. 
Only gradually better ideals prevailed. There can be traced «mall 
beginnings in early times; the advance of the great prophets is revolt- 
tionary; but only in post-exilic Judaism do we reach « conception of 
a god of abeolute truth. 


Professor Haxsx J. Cavevny, of Bryn Mawr College: Dust and Gar- 
ments: Some Gestures in Acta. Remarka by Dr. Bull and President 
Morgenstern. 

In Acts xiit: 61; xiv, 14; (xvi, 221); xviii, 6; xxii. 23 occur a series 
of gestures made with dust or with garments, Their origin and inter- 
pretation are discussed ‘In order to show the uncertainty of their 
meaning and in the hope that members of the Socterr can contribute 
illustrations from other writings and peoples of shaking, tearing, wav- 
ing or throwing off of garments or of shaking off dust or throwing 
dust into the air, Written suggestions from members pot in attend- 
ance will be welcomed by the author of the paper. 


The session adjourned at 5.45 p. at. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 

The fifth session was called to order at 9.55 o'clock on Thursdsy 
morning at George Washington University, 

Tt was reported that the Directors had decided to hold the next 
meeting at Cambridge, Mass., in Easter week, 1929, 

Dr. Sheldon H. Blank of the Hebrew Union College made s re- 
port as Chairman of the Committee on Enlargement of Member- 
ship and Resources regarding the steps taken by hie committee 43 a 
result of which 87 new members had been added to the Society 
within the preceding three months. On motion the report was 
received with appreciation of the successful efforts of the com- 
mittee and especially of its chairman. 

Professor Mercer of ‘Trinity College, Toronto, reported for the 
Committee on the Library of Ancient Somitic Inseriptions that 
Professor Barton’s “ Sumerian and Akkadian Royal Inscriptions * 
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was in press and thet the proceeds of the Nies Fund would provide 
for its publication. He also stated that Professor Mercer's 
“ Amarna Letters” was ready for the press but that there were at 
present no funds available for further publication. 

On motion the report was accepted. 


Report oF THE Comurrrer ON aN Aategtoan ScHoon oF Inpo- 
Tmasran Reseancit 


Professor W. N. Brown, chairman of the Committee on an Ameri- 
can School of Indo-Iranian Research, made the following report: 


During the year your committee has solicited the support of the eight 
universities in this country maintaining chairs of Sanskrit, asking them 
to pledge yearly subventions. The committee realized that the amount 
that could be obtained thus would be only a small portion of that neces- 
sary to support the school, but it felt that this concrete endorsement 
would be of great help in sevuring the larger sums needed. All eight 
universities have made pledges—Harvard, Yalo, Columbia, Princeton, Penn- 
sylvania, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, and California, with » total yearly 
gum of $1,700, 

The Committee has also solicited the endorsement of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. This seems now practically assured. 

The cotumittes has also been making inquiries in India concerning the 
attitude of interested organizations there, and has in every case found 
them most cordial. 

Two general lines of work now lie immediately before us. The first, 
and more important, is to secure the funda with which to get the school 
started. Our tentative budget calis for a yearly expenditure of about 
$20,000. We need, therefore, about 619,000 yearly more than ts so far 
pledged. The second line is further to pave the way in India for the 
founding of the school, and some of this will be undertaken by the ebair- 
man, who expects to spend the coming academic year there. 

Your committee is in most cordial relationship with the Archaeological 
Institute of America in working for the School. 


On motion the report was accepted, 

In the absence of Mr. W. EL Schoff, representative of the Society 
on the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, a report on the Schools was made by Professor Montgomery, 
Chairman of their Board of Trustees. 


Rerorr on THE Amentoan CoUNCIL OF LearNep Soorerres 


Professor Montgomery for the Delegates of the Society to the 
American Council of Learned Societies presented the following 
report ; 
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Your delegates attended the Annual Meeting of tho ACLS. hald in 
Washington, on January 25—an all-day session, with a large attendance 
of dolegates of the fifteen Constituunt Societies. For our Society Pro- 
fessor W. N, Brown took the place of Professor Gottheil, who unfor- 
tunately was prevented from attending. This meeting was preceded, the: 
day before, by a meeting of the Secretaries of the Constituent’ Societies, 
& most tseful adjunct of the Council, and theee gentlemen largely attended 
the Council's session, cur Corresponding Secretary, Dr, Ogden, being 
present throughout both meetings. 

The moet important business before’ the Council was the plan of estab- 
lishing an Advisory Board of experts in various lines of research, whose 
technical judgment should be secured on all projecte submitted to tha 
Council for ite approval aod cooperation. After considerable discnasion 
it waa voted to establish such a Board of nino membere, the selection of 
whom was referred to the Executive Committees. A number of various 
projects were then presented, including our Soclety’s programme for st 
Indo-Iranian School, These were referred to the Executive Commiittes, 
which again should seek the ndvice of the Advisory Board. 

Action was taken looking towards a harmonious division of interests 
and labors with the Social Scieure Research Council. ‘The Permanent 
Secretary, Dr. Waldo G. Leland, reported on the elghth Annus) Meeting 
of the Union Acadéemique Internathinale, held in Brussels May 9-11, which 
he and Professor Beeson attended as Delegates of the Council He spoke 
on the negotiations pending for the admission of the German and Austrian 
Academies, on which the Council had already registered ite favorable 
judgment. 

Tho three officera were reflected for the ensuing year: Chairman, Prof. 
J. P. Chamberlain; Vice-Chairman, Prof. W, F. Willeox; Sacretury- 
Treasurer, Prof, E. C, Armstrong; also the following were elected addi- 
tional members of the Exeentive Committee: Prof, F. N, Robinson, Prof, 
J. A. Montgomery. 

Among matters of interest waa the presentation af Prof. Frederic A. 
Ogg's 450-page cetavo volume entitled Rerearch in the Humanistic and 
Social Solenoes (published by the Century Co.), and sample pages of the 
MMetionary of American Biography, both of them results of tha Council's 
initiative and support. ‘The frat volume of the Dictionary will appear 
=00n. 

At a meeting of the Exeoutive Committee held In Now York March 10, 
1028, the following were elected members of the Advisory Board: 


Prof. Dasa ©, Museo, chairman, Moediacval History, Princeton, 
Prof, Cam. D. Buc, Indo-European. Philology, Chicago. 
me Currosp H. Moors, Latin, Harvard, 
. Wreitam A, Nrrzg, Romance Languages, Chicago. 
Prof. Fusnemte A. O¢s, Political Science, Wlaconsiit. 
Prof. Micitam, I, Rosrovrzmry, Ancient History, Yale. 
Prof. Jomx.S. P. Taxtoca, English, Harrand, 
Prot. Fraxk Tutr, Philosophy, Cornell. _ 
Prof. Cragtes ©. Tower, Semitica, Yale, 
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Tt was announced that all these gentlemen had signified their secaptance, 
except Dr, Rostortest, whose absence frou: the country made it impossible 
to hear from him in time, The several causes already presented to the 
Council were then duly referred by the Committee to the Advisury Board, 
whith, it ia understood, will hold = moeting in April. 

Thers has been subsequently announced the award of twenty grants 
for assistance of echolara, upproprinted by the Councll from » fund con- 
tributed by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation, the amourits 
ranging from $50 to $300. The one award of Orientalistic interest is 
that to Prof. B. J. Hellogg, Ottawa (Konssa} University, for sid in his 
Hittite studies. 

The Advisory Board met in New York April 7, and among its actions 
on projects wubmitted to its judgment by the Executive Committee gave 
its endorsement to the plan of the Indo-Iranian School. 

It may be added that the Council has now its permanant oflice In 
Washington, at 007 Fifteenth Street, where the members of the Con- 
atituent Societies will be made most welcome. 


Additional remarks were made on the invitation of the President 
by Mr. Mortimer Graves, Assistant to the Permanent Secretary 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

On motion Professor Montgomery's report was accepted. 

The following minute was adopted : 

The American Oriental Society considers it greatly to be desired that 
eclentific Sinological research should he vigorously fostered in America 
and the Society reaffirms ita desire to publish Sinological material in ite 
Journal and to disct#e Sinologienl matters at its meetings 


The following minute was adopted : 

The Bociwty regards with favor the institution of some sections! sessions 
at it: Angus! Meetings and refora the matter to the Executive Committee 
with power to act. 

The following minute was onanimously adopted: 

The American Oriental Goclety desires to express ite deep thanks to 
George Washington University and to the Catholic University of America 
for thelr hospitality to the Society during this meeting, and to the Uni- 
versity Club of Washington for the privileges extended to the visiting 
miembors. It in deeply indebted to the Jocal members, to the Committee 
on Arrangements, and in particular to its chairman Professor Bhutin. 
Ai! tho members preseut feel that thin hae been oua of the pleasantess 
and most successful meetings the Society hes ever beled. 


The President appointed as a Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers for the year 1929: Professor Torrey, Dr. Laufer and Pro- 
feseor Mercer. 
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As Auditors he appointed Professors Dougherty and Latourette. 
Az a Committee on Arrangements for the meeting in Cambridge 

in 1929 he appointed Professors Clark, Jewett and Lanman. 
The reading of papers was then begun. 


Rev. Dr. Lemox L. Unt, of Cambridge, Mass.: Personality Materials of 
the Telugus, or Andhras, for the ages preceding 1000 B.C. 

Language records: Two sets of mental equipment, for that era— 
those regarding Deity and those regarding Time. After a general 
survey of the Telugu, the words now current are investigated, their 
uumber ascertained, and the mass of additions for three thousand 
years eliminated from this current number. Thus our study comes to 
deal with the words in vogue among the Andhras for the centuries and 
the millenniums previous to 1000 B.C, The terms given for the objects, 
and the idens, indicating Deity and Deities, und relating to Time and 
divisiona of Time, are examined and classified. The resulte show the. 
richness or the poverty, the local or the universal tiuture, of the con- 
ceptions of the Telugu people as regards God and ae regards days, 
months and years, before the advent either of Europeans, or Museul- 
mins or Aryans. 


Professor James A. Montoomery, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
The Origin of the Gerandive in Ethiopic. Remarks by Dr, Ogden, Pro- 
fessor Mercer and Dr. Bull. 


Professor Wittzam R. Tarton, of the University of Toronto: Daniel 
©. 7—« fresh statement as to jte literary relations to ce. 1-6, Remarks by 
Professor Montgomery. 


Professor Faaycres W. Buoxurm, of the Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology; A Political Theory of the Rise of the British Power in Indin. 
Remarks by Dr. Uh). 


tween the Earopean Trading Companies arose from two main sources 
merchants and missionaries, which Anqueti} Duperron, as tar back a* 
1778, showed to be thoroughly unreliable. It has, however, persisted 
and wtill forma the basis of most historical work both on | : 
Empire and its Britigh successor in India. The main of 
theory appear in (1) the misconception of the nature of Mughal 
sovranty and (2) the consequent misconception of the status of 
Companies and their representatives in Indi. (IL) The nature of 
Mughal monarchy, its antecedents, theory and practice; the value of 
Mawardi's al-Abkdmu'l-aultaniyyah, (111.) "The consequent revision 
of Indian historiography for the years 1526 to 1858 with special refer- 
ence to (a) the Muyhale and other 
Mughals and the Kast Indis Company, 


F 
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Rev. Dr. Lemon L. Unt, of Cambridge, Mass.: The Shrine Tirupati; ite 
Deity, Lord Venkata; domestic Images of Venkata. 
‘ Descriptions of Tirupati town and hills,—of the Shrine, its contents 
and surroundings,—and of the domestic Images of Venkata; a brief 
historical survey. 


The following papers were read by title: 


Professor Jotan J. Onmawann, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: 
Talmudic Philology. 

Some critical notes on (a) M. H. Segal, A Grammar of Mishnatio 
Hebrew (Oxford 1027); and (b) Michael Schlesinger, Satelehro der 
Aramiiachen Sprache dee Babylonischen Talwuds (Verdffentlichungen 
der Alexander Kohut-Stiftung, Band I, Leipzig 1928), 


Dr. Davw 1. Macur, of the Johns Hopkins University: Experimental 
Scientific Appreciation of Pealm VIT1. 

This nature palm in more comprehensive than is usually supposed. 
The word yongim, usually rendered “sucklings,” can be interpreted 
as referring to the plant world and it denotes young seedlings. There 
ie ubundant evidence in biblical Hebrew for such a translation. The 
pealmist begins with « contemplation of the Heavens and extra- 
terrestrial world and then passes on to sing the praises of the creatures 
of the earth; the animal kingdom and the plant kingdom, the creatures 
of the sea and birds, and finally man. The expression behemoth asdat 
may be rendered un “nrute creatures of the fields,” referring to the 
living organiama of the plant world as distinguished from the animals 
which serve the purposes of mankind. 


Dr. Banven Werrzet, of Philadelphia: Egyptian Bakers and Druggists 
in comparison to Palestinian Bakers and Druggists according to Talmudic 
Tradition. 


Dr. Kuer F. Lemecern, of the International Schoo! of Vedic and Allied 
Research: The Significance of the Nostical Terminology in Upanigads and 
Bhagavad Gita. 

Tt ie upon a correct interpretation of the philosophical terminology 
in the Upanisads that our understanding of Hindu thought depends. 
In order to determine the meaning of philosophiea) terms all relevant 
ovcurrences bad to be stuilied in their contextual setting. As a« result 
we find that the philosophical terminology is not only metaphysical 
and religions {n character, but that it Is pretminently logical, episte- 
mological and psychological. Moresver, we are able to establish s 
continulty of thought in this type of Sanskrit literature. At the same 
time, this method demonstrates the value of the study of Sanskrit to 
students of philosophy. 
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Professor Hicuamy Gorrumi, of Columbia University: A Further Frag- 
ment on Astrology from the Genizah. 


Professor W. E. Soormmt, of the University of Oxford: Kingehip in 
China; Early Ideas, 


Professor Max L. Magcotms, of the Dropsia College: kaspéhem oF 
kosphem? 


Mr, Anrnun A. Descerrz, of Gratz College: Of the Institution of Archives 
for Lega! Documents in Ancient Egypt. 
The origin of euch archives will be discussed. Comments will be 
made on the method of their arrangement and as to bow they fulfilled 
their function. 


Professor Sotomoy Zerriix, of the Dropsie College: The Engliah Joaip- 
pon and its relation to Josephus. . 


Professor Wiittiam Rosexav, of the Johns Hopkins University: Episto- 
lary Literature in the Old Testament. 

Although the Old Testament canon contains mo books as wholes ot 
purte of books designated epistles, marked specimens of epistolary form 
nevertheless exist or lave references made to them within th canon. 
Their various characters should be noted. Interesting also is- their 
embodiment into the test. Moreover the influences under which they 
originated ahould not be ignored. 

Rev. Jous K. Suayoux, of Philadelphia: Some Medieval Chinese Thinkers 
of the Six Dynasties and Tiang Periods. 


Professor Geoxok A. Bamrow, of the University of Pennsylvania: Ao 
Aramaic Loan-Word in the Teachings of Amen-em-ope, 

The word in question ia mikmrt (Amen-em-ope, Line 120), whieh 
Erman and Grapow (Wirterbuoh, TI, 162) register a» o loanword 
without defining, In Paalm Ml, 10, makmorim means “snares.” 
LXX translated by amphibléstron. In the forma Mikmoreth and mik- 
mereth it appears several times in the Jerusalem Talmud; ef. Jaa 
trow's JMetionary, Thm. 


Professor Narnaxte. J, Recut, of the Dropaie College: An abbrovinted 
Book of the Dead in Demotie Characters in the British Museum. 


Dr. Banvon Werrzet, of Philadelphia; Egyptian Ladders and Windows 
cecbarison to Syrian Todders and Windows according to Talmudic 


Professor Faaxx R. Buaxe of the Johns Hopkine University : 


(@) The importance of renording linguistic material, ‘There are 
many mumbers of the American Oriental Society who have « perfect 
native command of ona or more Oriental languages, but thie command 
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ef the idiom in question, while gerving the member in good stead in. 
his chosen linguistic field, usually dies with him, and is lost to lin- 
guistic scionce. Every Orientalist with such a command of any idiom 
should whenever possible leave a record of his knowledge in the form 
of m complete grammar, giving, so far as he can, all the essentials of 
phonology, morphology and eyntax, aa well oe @ collection of essential 
words and idioms, Ti it is impossible to get auch & work printed, the 
manuseript might be bequeathed to the. Bociety. 

(6) Addenda to Tagalog Grammar, Parts I and II, beeed on com- 
ment of Mr. Cecilio Lopes of the University of Manila, This comment 
of Mr, Lepes takes up each paragraph of the grammat the statements 
af which differ from present usage. The difference in some chses prob- 
ably represents mistakes or misconceptions of the old Spanish gram- 
marinus, in some cases perhaps a difference between the older and the 
modern «pecch. 

to) The meaning of fhe Sumerian verbalizing particles, ‘This ia 
oom of the chief probleme of Sumerian grammar, and haa exercised 
the ingenuity of Sumerclogists for many years. Pochel suggesta & 
special meaning for each particle, Deimel questions the possibility of 
this, It ls not unlikely, however, that scholore are weking for some- 
thing which in many cases dots not exist. The existence of numerous 
forma to express the same thing js by no means uuheard of in lan- 
guage: cf. the various verbal stema in Indo-European, the Arable 
broken plurals, and most striking of all the use of the so-called class 
particles with nouns and words aseoclated with them in such South 
Afriean languages ae Suahili, Zola, ete. 


Professor Mavarce Broomriin, of the Johns Hopkins University: The 
Home of the Vedio Sacrifice. [Printed in the Joumvan 48, 200-224.) 


Tr, fanamt, Ercan, of Pittsburgh: Folklore in Genesis 10, 


Dr, Geoncr C. 0, Hass, of the International Behool of Vedic and Allied 
Research: Notes on the interpretation of some passages in the Upanishads. 


Professor Rosenr J. Kerioca, of Ottawa University: Hittite 5. 

The available evidence for phonetic values of Hittite & inchideat 
(1) Hittite names; (2) éransliterations from or to Sumerian, Accadian, 
Luvian, Exyptian, Greek, ete; (9) etymological evidence; mt} 
materiala already gathered by Weidner, Eretechmer, Friedrich, Sturte- 
vant, and others. Phonetle values of h were: (1) guttural aspirate, 
both velar and palatal, and perhaps both voiced and unvoleed; (2) 
the glottal catch or entooth breathing; (3) a weaker sound perhaps 
like German Aor ch in ick. A critical consideration of Hittite ety- 
mologies involving }. 


Dr, Darm I, Maowt, of the Johns Hopkins University; Experimental 
Belentific Appreciation of Geneals i, 24. 
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Professor Tuormite J. Merx, of the University of Toronto: (a) Aaron- 
ites and Zadokites; (b) Some Difficult Passages in the Assyrian Code. 


Professor Writs H. Wosners, of the University of Michigan: The 
Physical Background of Muhammad’a Revelations, [Printed in the Jovs- 
NAL 45, 136-146.] 


Dr. J, D. L. we Vates, of the Oriental Seminar, Bonn, Germany: On 
Sew methods of Puripic Research. 

Wilson has observed that the identity of the legends In many of 
the Puripas and, still more, the identity of the words,—tong passages 
in several of them being literally the same,—must be a sufficient proof 
that they derive from: » common and prior original, This statement 
of Wilson has in recent times been adopted us « principle of textual 
criticiem, first hy Pargiter in “The Dynasties of the Kali-Age,” then, 
on # larger scale, by Kiriel in his “ Purina-Pasicalakgaya,” by Loech 
in the “ Yajfiavalkyasmrti” and by the author for his work on the 
" Sriddhakalpa.” 


The Society adjourned at 12.30 o'clock to meet in Cambridge 
during Easter Week, 1929. 


PROCEEDINGS 


or THE 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


AT THE MEETING IN URBANA, ILLINOIS, 1928 


The sessions of the twelfth annual meeting of the Middle West 
Branch were held in Urbana, Illinois, at the Hillel Foundation, 
the University of Illinois, and the Wesley Foundation, on Friday 
and Saturday, March 16 and 17, 1928. 


The following members were present at one or more of the 
BESSIONS + 


Bamberger Kelly Price 

Braden Laufer Sellers 

Buckler Leavitt Stephens 

Debevoise Lybyer Willlama, ©. A. 
Fuller MeGovern Williams, Mra, C. R. 
Jung, M. Nyki Worrell 

Kellogy, BR. J. Olmstead Wyngaardon 


There were present also the following guests or candidates for 
mombership: 


Geers, F. W. Malone, C. B, Sprengling, ML 
Harden, D. B. Martin, R. A. Stearns, W. N. 
Janasens, H. Osten, H. H. von der 

FIRST SESSION 


At 2.00 pr. at., Friday, the meeting was called to order in the 
Hillel Foundation by Acting President Robert J. Kellogg. 

The Branch unanimously adopted the following resolution, pro- 
posed by a committee consisting of Professors Graham, Olmstead, 
and Sellers: 

Resolved : 

That we, the members of the Middle West Branch of the American 

Oriental Society, do hereby place on record cur very sincere sorrow at 
5 353 
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the untimely demise of our late friend ond colleague, Danial David 
Luckenbill, whose fine qualities aa a scholar, a gentleman, and a friend 
forever endear his memory to ue all, 

Further, be it resolved: 

That the Secretary be requested to forward copy of thia minute to 
Mrs. Luckenbill. 

The members stood aga token of respect for Professor Lucken- 
bill, who had been elected President of the Branch at the 1987 
meeting, but had died before receiving the notice of his election. 

Professor Robert J. Kelloge was formally elected President. 

As 4 committee on nominations the chair appointed Professors 
Olmstead, Price, and Fuller; and as a committee on resolutions 
Profeszors Kelly, Braden, and Stephens, 

Professor Moses Jung welcomed the Branch to the Hillel 
Foundation. There followed the reading of papers. 


Prof, Moses Juws, of the Hillel Foundation, University of Illinois: 
The Jewish Law and the Law of the Land. 
A detailed comparison of Jewish legislation with the customs and 
laws of the contiguous territory, 


Prof, Lesue E. Furies, of Garrett Biblical Institute: eaiah: A stody 
in Prophetic Biography. Remarka by Professor Kellogg. 

An attempt to foce anew some of the facts in tha life of Isolah. 
Modern scholarship bas done much to recover the prophets, but in 
some onses its recovery has not bean thorough enough. The old Jewish 
tradition that Isainh was connected with the royal house hy blood 
tles wus set waide, lint in ite train a series of closely related tradi- 
tions have taken the field. Most modern scholars mgsert that Insiah 
was aman of bigh social rank, a member of court dircles. There la 
nothing to prove or to disprove theas assertlona, especially when #x- 
amined in the light of the normal functions of the prophet. 


Prof, Ina M. Parom, of the University of Chicago: Penalties for De- 
faulters in Early Babyionin and the Old Testament. Remarks by Pro- 
fessors Fuller, Sellers, and Jung, 

“Defanltera is limited to thoss who fail. to avcount: for moneys 
or other objects committed to their trust. Contracts made in those 
days were illegal and not binding unless signed, eraled, and delivered 
in the presence of witnesses, Defaulters were those who tried to 
evade that requirement, to purloin goods left in their charge; to fuil 
to deliver transported goods, atid to make false claims. Penalties 
for these offenses earried fines, after trial before the god, of amwhere 
from two-fold to aixfuld of the origina] amount of money or stuf. 


But all in all these were the least painful, confin » ied disgraceful 
of the penalties of the'eriminal ede. - 
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Prof, Cuantes S, Buapes, of Northwestern Univeraity: Some Modern 
Tendencies in Chinese Religions. Remarks by Dre. Laufer and MoGovern. 


Religion like everything else in Chine is undergoing many changes: 
Three distinct, major tendencivs: 1. A radical, hostile, or critical 
attituds toward religion which manifests Itself in a tendency away 
from all religion or at least away from religion as of present known 
in China, The so-called “ anti-religious movement” ia an extrome ex- 
ample, the“ anti-Christian movement” being but ane of ita phases. 2, 
A reaction against the extremes of no-religion toward same eorl of re 
emphasis upon or revival of traditional! forms of roliglon, varying 
all the way from rigid fundamentalist reuffirmation of the old to 
modernistic reformation within the various falths; e. g., the organiza- 
of the “Confuctan Church,” and the modern reviva} in Buddhiam. 
3, A tendency toward o syneretiam which brings together the best 
@lewente of the various religions af China; e ¢.. “Tac Yuan," the 
“United Goodness Society,” the “Study of Morality Society.” 


Prof. Faarcte W. Buonces, of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology: 
The Human Ahilet. Hemarks by Dr. McGovern. 

Among the “gurments” used as kAi‘ate ja the wife (divorced), 
concubine, or widow of a monarch (ef. Mal, li; 15-16; Qur. Hi, 183; 
TR. iti). As « mark of continuity of the royal succession, the 
tmarringe of the stepmother by the successor is a custom character- 
istic of both the Persians (cf. Tutian, Oret, ad Grace, o. 6) and the 
Indo-Germaps, Frazer's diucnesion (KingaAip, pp. 142if.) is inade- 
quate atl atarts from the wrong point of view. The woman [a a 
khifat ond symbolises both the continuity und the organie unity 
of the kingship. Burton gives two cases in the Arabian Nights which 
leave the matter beyond doubt The «ignificanry hea been obscured 
by both the Levitica! amd Qur’anic laws ageing! incest, but it solves 
the problem of several cases of succession and explains the origin of 
the Hindu jawhar. 


Prof. C. A. Wittiawa, of the University of Dlinole: Oriental Traditions 
of the Hairy Solitary. Remarks by Professors Price and Olmstead — 
Medieval legends of the hairy hermit have their earliest affinities 
in Hither Asia: (la) in fertility-rites In which the god |or hero), 
partly beastlike in appearance, ie enticed to man's world by a mortal 
woman; (Ib) im wtories of firat pair of man's anosetora; (2) in 
Journey to the glorified Deluge-hero.—Fnkidn, Gilgamesh, Ut-na- 
plehtim; Reyadpige. Gen. 24.9 (Enkidu and the woman the nearest 
Semitic parallel to Adam ond Eve): apocalyptic traditions (Enoch, 
Noah, Etijah); Gnostic influences; the legend in Vita Anfondi and 
Jorome's Poulua primus eremita; numerous Enstern jegends—See 
Univ, of TL Studies, X, 2; XT, 4. 


Between 4.30 and 6.00 the members in groups visited the mu- 
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seums of the University of Illinois, At 6.00 they had dinner at 
the University Club, 

At 7.30 Pp. at. the Branch met in Morrow Hall of the Dniversity 
of Tlinois. 

President David Kinley of the University of Illinois gave the 
Address of Welcome on behalf of the University. = 

President Kellogg of the Branch responded and gave tho Presi- 
dential Address on “ Linguistic. Qorroborations of Hittite Pre- 
history.” 

Mr. H, H. von der Osten gave an illnstrated lecture on “The 
Exploration of Asia Minor in 1926.” . 

There followed a smoker at the residence of Professor A, T. 
Olmstead, at which the members of the Society and oa number of 
faculty members of the University of Illinois were puoeets. 


THIRD SESSION 


Saturday morning at 9.00 o'clock the Branch was called to order 
in the Wesley Foundation. The treading of papers was resumed. 


Prof. Canon B, Marown, late of Tsing Hua College, Peking: The 014 
Sumnmwr Palace near Peking. 

A group of five important garden-palaces of the late Ch’ing Dynasty 
lie on the plain and foothills in « well-watered region northweat of 
Peking, where there have beex (mperial Indges and palaces ever since 
the reign of Chang Téung In the Kin Dynasty, 1190-1200. The moat 
famous of the palaces was the Yuan Ming Yuan, wlith was begut 
by the Emperor Kang Hai in 1700, enlarged and adorned by Ch'ion 
Lung, 1734-96, who had the Jeeuits at his court desion and supervise 
the construction of a group of European palaces hure, and looted 
and destroyed by the French and English in 1800, ) 


Dr. Wotisau M. MoGovens, of the Field Museum of Natural History: 
The Historie Relations between Indian, Chinese, and Japanese Buddhism, 


Prof. A. TL Nrew, of Marquette University: A Coincidence Ketweett a 
Passage In the Manava Dharma Shastra amd a Maral Decoration in the 
Maya Ruin at Chichen Tted. 

Contrary to the bellef of the partivans of the theory that Maya 
art and scienre are 100 per cent, American, there are cases whore 
similarities hetween idens found in Maya symbols and thoes found ln 
Babylonia, Egypt, India, and China, cannot te ascrited to pure chance 
or to peychle unity. The enetern facade at Chichen liz ahowa that 
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ita symbol of creation has too preat analogies with the Old World 
ideas to be independent invention: Le Plongeon overlooked tha real 
similarities and became entungied im fanciful visions. But there can 
be tittle donbt that the fagude ie merely « calendar representing in, 
equores what the Astee calendur representa in elreles. They both 
go to u prototype brought to America from the Eurasian continent, 


Mr. Nevsox C, Denrvotse, of the University of [llinois: Some Problema 
in Parthian Architecture, 

Dura:Europus, during the Seleucid period, waa merely a garriaon- 
post on the Antioch-Seleucia road. The present ruine are. those af 
a fortress euch of the Seleucidae would have had no Teaam to com 
wtruct. The architecture contains no feature which ia wolaly classical, 
while oriental influence is predominant. The erevelated battlements, 
arch aod vanlt system, and goneral proportions show strong Assyrian 
influence. The gridiron street syatem, block coruers to the cardinal 
pointa, ie oriental, not Hellenistic. Tw defenses were probably. con- 
atructed by the Parthians some time after the invasion of Mithradates 
Tin 140-8. c. 


Dr, Benrwonn Lauren, of the Field Masemm of Natural, History: Tho 
Game of Polo (with ilnatrathona), Hemorks by Professors Price anil 
Buckler. 

Brief abstract of the history of the game in Central Asia, Persia, 
Byzance, the ompire of the Caliphe, China, Japan, amd Todia, accom- 
panied by demonstrations of Chinese, Porsian, and Indian polo pie- 
tures. A comprehensive monograph on the subject is In preparation. 


Prof. Fron J. Sreruers,. of Oulver-Stockton College: Grammatical 
Evidence for the Dete and Origin of the Cappadoeian Semitic Dialect. 
Remarks by Profeezors Worrell and Kellogg. 

The following polot harmonize with a date ahont the beginning 
of the 2d millenium B.C. Case endings are regularly ond cloarly 
distinguished. The dative is distinguished from the uccusative in 
pronominal pulfixes. Emphatic sounde in the language are repre- 
sentod by wenker one. Unoontracted vowel combinations often occur. 
Cappuloian reseinbhee Old Aseyrian more than Old Babylonian. at 
points where Old Assyrian leans toward West Semitic. Cippadoctan 
and Old Assyrian are related to each other becmuse both are related 
to an early West Semitic language, now known to ua only through 
its descendants, thy Phoonician, Hebrew, Arabic, eto. 


Prof. Mantis J. Wirvgsasnes, of Calvin College and Theological Semi- 
nary: Topic Notes on Is, 53; 12 Remarks by Professor Stephens and 
Dr. Janzens. 

Enoch 48: 4 equates Servant with Son of Man. Questipn: Does OT 
tend to equate Serv. with Messiah? NT identification is admitted, 
but Jewish literature does not tend that way. However, Is; 63: 12 
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involves this equation, as siggested by Cheyne, Additional evidence: 
(1) Is, 52:11-13, (2) Servant is « royal figure; work as liberator 
(62:13-53: 12) is fitted against backpround of Hberating work of 
Cyrus (cf. 62: 0-11; 42: 28f: Ezr. 1: 17.). (3) Servant in 42:14 
exercises royal power. (4) Apparently clear equation of Servant 
with Davidic Messiah in fe. 55: 3-4. (6) Other passages indicating 
like equation; «, g., Zech. 3:8 (ef, Is. 63:6); Dan, 9:25. OT 
presents cumulative argument which should methodologically precede 
any reference to a NT identification in commentaries, 


Prof. W. H. Wongect, of the University of Michigan: The Coptic Magical 
Papyri, Remarks by Dr. Janssens, Professors Sellers, Price, and Nykl 
Michigun papyri 503-603 constitute o Coptic magicians library. 
No, 593 ia @ codex, the text of which Ia duplicated by 594-500, 603, 
rough leaves of odd sizes written upon in an incredibly crude hand 
such as is found in similar magical texte of different ages and prove- 
nance. A special pen and ink muy have been weed. Like the Roman 
Suthianische Verfluchungstafeln the rough copies appear to have heen 
made by the unprofessional user, but were pot made from the codex. 
Also, the contents show Sethianic origin, and a welter of deeadent 
gnoels, 


Prof. A, 'T, Otvereap, of the University of Illinois:) The * Original 
Home of the Aryans.” Remarka by Professor Kellogg. 

The home of the Aryans must be determined by the data of archas- 
ology os well aa of philology. Only words common to the Indo- 
Tranian and European branches may be used in the investigation. 
Philology permite the localization of the home in South Russia, and 
Witnesses to a Nordic culture similar to that found In South Russie 
about 2500 B.C. Philological und archaeological connections with 
the Shumeriana are of the first importance. Only a South Ruseia 
home -will explain the concentric expansiony of the Aryans, witnessed 
by historical documents from tho Near East and by arthnenlogical 
date from Europa. 


The local members of the Society—Professors Lybyer, Jung, 
Malone, Olmstead, Williams, and Mr. Debevoise—entertained the 
visitors at lunch in the University Olub. 

FOURTH SESSION 

President Kellogg called the meeting to order in the Wesley 

Foundation at 2.00 o'clock. The reading of papers was resamed. 


Prof. Ina M. Percm, of the University of Chicago: “Noah in the Ark.” 
ora Temple Entrance (illustrated). 


Since the days of George Smith scholars have interpreted the so- 


i 
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called “Noah in the Ark” seal ag representing the hero of the 
Biblical deluge. But the sccompanying heros on either side of the 
door, holding standards with rings, aro paralleled in part by heroes 
and standards on other #eals. On two other cylimdere ore evident 
doors of temples accompanied by the same standardsand rings. On 
the other hand, there ie no other known boat of thia shape on any 
inythological seal, Furthermore, this entrance in furnished with steps 
up into it, May not these guards be the forerunners wf the colosai 
set af the entrance of temples and palaces of ister thnes? 


Mr, D. B. Hannes, of the University of Michigan: The Origin of Cer 
tain Western Phoenician Settlements in the Mediterranean in the Light 
of the Earliest Pottery Finds (illustrated). Remarks by Professor Olm- 
stead and Dr. Laufer, 

Earliest pottery finds at Carthage are dated ¢. B.C. and con- 
aist of pot-bellied amphornae, ovold high-neeked amphorac, jugs, and 
other emaller types with characteristic elementary geometric decora- 
tione in red and black paint. Similar ahapea found at Malta and 
Motya in Sicily can be dated on independent evidence ec. 800-700 B.C, 
but shapes and decarmtion are sufficiently distinct to disprove any 
idea. thet Malta or Motya were founded by Carthage. Both were 
probably founded independently by colonists from the Kast. Further- 
more, differences make it appear that Carthage and Malta were from 
diferent eastern Phoenician cities, while similarities indloate that 
Carthage and Motya had the same Phoenician mother city. 


Prof, Marvin Gruxsntisc, of the University of Chicago: (a) A New 
Seljuk Inseription from Kare Mura: (bh) The Chicago Manuscripts of 
the “Hundred and One Nights" and the “Fifty and One Nights"; 
(c) Bar Hebracus and a New Era: of Syrian Publication in Chicago, 
Remarks by Dr. Laufer, Professors Worrell and Buckler, and Rebbi 
Bamberger, 


Prof. Atmemr H. Lrerer, of the University of [linois: ‘The Religious 
and Mora] Ideals of the New Turkey. 

Turkey is confronted with a choice of one among several eysteme 
of thought and life. Many Turks effect o synthesis, eccording to 
which they combine elements from the Mohammedan, Turkinh, wi 
Western systems Brieity they claim to take religion from Talam, 
morale from Old Turkey, and practical ideas from the West They 
profess to draw ao line between Arabian and Mohammedan ideas, re- 
Jecting for example the use of the Arsbie language and the seeliaion 
of women, but retaining the belief in God und Mohammed gs the 
prophet of God, together with the central religious ideas tanght by 
Mohammed. Patriotism and social relations, as well as ordinary 
virtues ore to be taken from Old Turkey, while the theoretical and 
Practical uchisvements or modern acienoe, democratic political devices, 
and effective industrial and commercial organizations are to be hed 
from the West. 
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Rabbi Beaxagn S. Basmencen, of Lafayette, Indiana: Fear and Love 
af God in the Old Testament, 

Context of passage where fear and love of dhwh are mentioned 
shows that theas terms are not tu be taken in a anhjective aense, 
nor are they moficesa for piety. Fear of Jhwh [a = more or lesa 
technical expression for worship of Jhwh and obedience to His will, 
often ws colorless as English “ god-fearing.” Love of dhwh ts another 
hame for the same thing. 


Prof. 0. BR. Seunens, of McCormick Theological Seminary: Names of 
Ancient Oriental Woodwinds. Remarks by Professor Rraden, 

There are three types of ancient oriental woodwind—all commonly 
deaigented by the term “flute.” Recent writers, following Sacha, 
have: differentiated them as “ fhite,” “double clarinet,” and-* oboe,” 
These terms, however, aro not exact. for we ean be certain only that 
the “oboe” woe u reed instrument and that is basically different 
from our melern oboe. Tho “fintes” aud “clurinete™ may have 
been reed instruments or whistles, It is misleading to give the old 
woodwinds tame of modern instruments. We might distinguish them 
by calling them “long pipe," “short thick pipe," snd “short thin 
pipe.” 


Prof. Roweer J. Kerroca, of Ottawa University: Hittite Vowel Quantity. 
It kas been assumed that Hittite double writing of a vowel shows 
longth as it sometimes did in Aceadian. But: (1) thiecrule: wae 
hot completely carried out in Accadian; (2) ite application to Hittite 
hoe heen only assumed, not demonstrated; (3) unrelated languages 
having the same alphabet generally differ in rules of quantity; 
(4) Hittite of the Boghazkdi documents is nearly 1000 years Jater 
than the taking over of the Assyro-Accadian aylinhiry: (5) the role 
waa not carried thin in actual Hittite documents; (@) it could not 
be consistently carried thru, because vowel! repetition has another 
Meaning not compatible with thi¢ rnle: (7) the wtippeomed: ttaliy be 
oweepingly contradicted by etymilogien) evidence, 


The following papers were read hy title: 
Prot, Eowin E. Votarr, of Garrett Biblical Institute: “The Book of 
the Ark of the Covenant" in Samuel 


_ Prof. T. Gromes Atte, of the Universi of Chi : "Independent * 
mses of the Egyptian Qualitative, ree = . ") 


Mr. Eom Wiaiawe Wane, of ‘the Uni ys 
spi versity of Chiongo: Royal 

The discussion concerns itself With those officinia who bore the title 

of royal messenger and served as diplomatic ugents of imperial Keypt. 
An endeavor bus been tmadw to ascertain the difference in functions 
ey Su" and the wrt ny ot ¢ b'e.t wb.t, 
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For thie purpose a comparative etudy was. made of certain. inscrip- 
tions, grafitti, and the [ike wherein were found statements of duties, 
tithe: previously held, and subsequent careers of a selected number 
of messongers. The evidence oo collected seemed to show that the 
tith wpwty my det might be-held by an envoy extraordinary, ua well 
as by the regular messenger of the king. On the other hand the 
wpwiy ny dict ¢ f'st oh. were carefully trained men equally: com- 
potent to act as escort for the viceroy of Ethlopla on bis firet trip 
or to trade with cunning Asiatics for horsed for the royal stables, 


Prof. Georwm L. Rowixson, of McCormick Theological Beminary: Need- 
Jess Anachronisma in Qur English Bible. 

(1) Who would suppose that the Heb, word for "soul" oecurs 
in Gen, }:20, 21, 24,30 as well og In Chap. 2:7! (2) How could 
Caln, the figitive, ever build a “city” alone, oa etated in Gen 4: 177 
But be-could have built an enclosure or “ sheepfold," ef. Num. $2: 16. 
(3) doh was-a “perfect man {Joh b: 1), but Jacoh was a “quiet” 
man (Gen, 25; 27); yet the same Hebrew word ia employed in both 
com (4) The Paalmist commends the man who takes no“ interest” 
(Pa. Mic 8); but Jeane rebuked the man who did not put his talent 
out to “interest” (Lk J: 2%), (41) ‘The expression “ overlasting 
father in Is, 0:7 ts an utterly inexensable anachrouism, in the 
light of Gen. 49: 27 exegetically, and of Job 38: 25 and Is, 53: 12 
psychologically. 


Dr. Amnataw J, Levy, of the College of Jewish Studies, Chicago: Some 
Vocalic Similurithes hetween Hebrew and the Present Spoken Arable in 
Palestine: (no) Final Vowels: (b) Development of the e and o vowels 
from ¢ and wu; (c) Contraction of Diphthongs oy and aj to ¢ aml ¢; 
(dj Contraction of pronaminal suffix Aw to 6, 


(a) The Arabs wt piresent. tend to do away with the final vowels, 
6. g. ittalmid ketdh maktdd ila-l-mu'dilem, the pupil wrote a. letter 
to the teacher, for the classical katubd-t-talmidu moktdbas  ilo-I- 
rou diling, 

(b) When the ¢ and » come in ao pemilt position, the i is pro- 
nounced like «, and the w like o (cf, Heb, # and 0); e, @., t-mdlek 
rijar min billado yotehad-i-kdteb ma‘, the king aniled from 
his country and took the seribe with him, for sifaret-mdliku min 
balddihé ta"'uhade-l-kdtiba ma‘ahw; jéd Aadi-l-kutod poiktod dérsak, 
take these books and copy thy lesson, for fod Aadiht-Lkutuba ga'kiud 
darsaka. 

(c) Tim-iltarba's ‘aga géf labétna, on Wednesday a yisitar came 
to our home, for japmelorbe‘ati gi'e dadfun ila baftine. Cf. Heh, 
4 and #4. 

(a) Aft for haftuhw, his house; qdlamo for qalemuhu, his pen: 
ddledo for bdleduhn, his country, Cf. Heb. 6, 
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The Treasurer made the following report: 





Cash on hand reported at 1927 meeting... ..... $10.47 
Deticit 1G ee ee rss a Pet Pee ee 6.35 


Professor Olmstead, chairman of the committee on nominations, 
placed the following in nomination as officers for the ensuing year: 
For President, Prof. Less E. Proiien. 
For Vice-President, Mrs. Canonins Ransom Wietraws, 
For Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. 0. R. Semzzma. 


For members of the Executive Committee, Professors Kxxtoco and 
Moses Jus, 


These officers were unanimously elected. | 
Professor Kelly, chairman of the committee on resolutions, pre- 
sented the following: 


Resotven that the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental 
Bociety express its very deep appreciation to the local committee for the 
fine way in which they planved for and carried out the arrangements for 
the comfort and eonvenisuce of the Branch at ite annual meeting, and 
also for the luncheon tendered the members on Saturday noan, 

To the University of TMinois; through its President, Dr, David 5, Kinley, 
for the cordial weleome and hospitality extended the Branch, 

To the Curators of the various museuma who 80 cordially weloomad the 
visiting members to their respective exhibits, 

To the Hillel and Wesley Foundations for the mse of their rooms for 
the sessions, 

To the University Club for the numerous courtesies extended members 
during their stay, 

To Professor and Mrs, Okusiead for the delightful evening spent as 
Guests in their home, 

To the President of the Branch, Professor Kellogg, for the prompt anil 


These rezolistions were adopted. 
There was presented an invitation from President Wilkins to 
hold the 1930 imesting of the Branch at Oberlin College, 


The matter of the next meeting was placed in the hands of the 
Executive Committee. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.15 P.M. 
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CONSTITUTION 
Azriel. This Society shall be called the Awestcan Qunewran Socrerr. 
Agricia TI. The objects contemplated by this society shall be:— 


I. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, ac well ua tho encouragement of researches of any sort by which 
the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 


2 The cultivation of o taste for Oriental studies in this country. 


S$. The publication of memoirs, tromlatiom, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Soclety, which may be valushle with 
reference to the before-mentioned objecta, 


4. The collection of « library and cabinet. 


Antion: TIT, The membership of the Boclety shall consist of corporate 
members, honorary members, and honorary associates. 


Agen IV. Seorror 1. Honorary members and honorary associates 
shall be proposed for membership by the Directors, at some stated meeting 
of tho Society, and no person shall be elected a member of cither clos 
without receiving the yotes of as many a three-fourths of all the members 
present at the meeting. 


Secrms 2. Candidates for corporate membership may be proposed and 
@lected in the same manner as honorary members ond honorary associates. 
They may also be proposed at any time by any member in regular standing. 
Such proposals shal) be in writing ami shall be addressed to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, whé dhall thereupon submit them to the Executive 
Committe: for its action, A unanimous vote of the Executive Committees 
shall iM necessary in order to elect. 


Agno V. Secrron 1. The government of the Society shall consist of 
a President, three Viee-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, two Editors of the Jovmyat, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of any duly authorized branch of *he Society, aml 
nine Directors. The officers of the Society aball be elected af the annual 
meting, by hallot, for o term of ome yonr, The rectors shall oonsiat of 
three grenpe of three mombera eich, one group to be elected each year at 

aba 
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the annual moeting for a term of threc years, No Director shall be eligible 
for immediate re¢leetion as Director, tho he may be chosen a: un officer 
of the Society, 


Seomtos 2. An Exeentive Committee, consisting of the President, Corre- 
sponting Secretary, and ‘Treasurer, and two othor Directors each electod for 
a term of two years, shall be constituted by the Board of Directors. The 
Executive Committee ahall have power to take action proviahimally in. the 
name of the Seciety on matters of importatee which may ariae between 
meetings of the Society or of the Board of Directors, and on which, in the 
Committee's opinion, actlon cannet be postponed without injury to. the 
interests of the Sodiety.. Notice of ull_actions takem by the Exeentive Com- 
mittee shall be printed as soon aa possible in the Jorumyan, and shall be 
reported to the Directors and the Society at the sucooeding annual meeting. 
Unless euch’ actions, after being thus duly advertised and. reported, are 
disapproved by a majority vote of the members present at any session of 
the succeeding annual meeting, they shall be construed to have hewn yatifled 
and shall stand as actions of the Society, 


AwticLy VI, The President and Vice-Fresidents shall perform the cué- 
tomairy dutics of such officers, and shall be co officio members of tho Board 
of Directora 


Anricie VII. Tho Seereturies, the Treasurer, the Librarian, and the two 
Editors of the Joum~rax shall be ex officig members of the Board of Di 


rectors, and shall porform their reapective duties under the superintensdenee 
of suid Board, als 


Anrrcie VILL It whall be the duty of the Board of Direetora to regulate 
thie financial concerns of the Society, to superintend ita publications, (o 
carry inte aifort the resolutions and orders of the Society, aud to exercise 
= general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at, any regular 
meeting shall boo quorum for doing busitiues, 


Awricie TX, An annual tneeting of the Foclety ahall be held during 
Raster wrek, the daye und. place: of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, One or more other mestings, ut the discretion af the Directors, 
Huy mse be held each year at ouch Place and time a# the Directors shall 


Amrictr X. To provide for scientific meetings of gr of members 
living at too great a distance to attend the antnal pala the Society, 
sane a be orgunized with the approval of the Directors, The detailé 

Orgran ee On are to be left to those forming « branch thus authorized, 
subject to formal ratification by the Directors 

Aericte XL ‘This Constitution ma 


te C y be amended, on « recommendation 
ot: tha Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of thy mimnhers present at a0 
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LY-LAWS 


1: The Corresponding Seeretury shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner az the President 
or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

UL. The Recording Secretary shall keep « record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III», The Treacurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; and 
his Investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the atiperin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At cach annual meeting he ehall report 
the state of the finnnees, with « brinf summary of the receipta and pay- 
ments of the previous year, 


1. b. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar yeur. 


11. «& At each annus! business myerting in Easter week, the Prealdent 
shall appoint an auditing commiittee of two mon—preferably men residing 
in or uear the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Tremaurer’a 
accounté and Vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society's prop 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his bnlances are In his hands. 
‘The Committee shall perform thie duty ae soon as possible after the New 
Year's day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual buwiness meeting thereaftor. [f these 
findings are sutisfuctory, the Treasurer aliall receive his aequittance hy a 
ewrtifieate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer's book, 
and published In the Proceedings, 


IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each anntal mecting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previowa year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of ‘hie 
dutics by such rules as the Directors shall preseribe, 


V. All papers rend before the Society, and all monusesipte deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Direetors, unless notice to the contrary ia given to the 
Editore-at the time of presentation, 


VI... Each corporate member «hall pay into the treasury of the Society 
ati annin) asemment of five dollars; but shall be exempted from obligation 
to make this pogment (4) in case he or «ho shall have made at any one 
time a donation of one hundred ditlars during the first decade of membor- 
ship, or (b) of seventy-five dollara during tha second decade, ur (¢) of 
fifty dollars during the thind decade, or (dj of twenty-five dollars during 
the fourth decade, or (¢) when ha or she shall have completed forty years 
of menborehip, or (f) en application, if he or she, having been a momber 
for twenty yrars and having ottuined the age of seventy, shall have retired 
from the active exerclan of the teaching profeazion or of the ministry, 
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VI. All members shall be entitled to one copy of all current mombers 
of the Jovmnan issued during their membership. Back volumes of the 
Joven at shall be furnished to members at twenty per cent reduction from 
the list price. All other publications of the Secioty may bo furnished to 
membera at such reductions in prico as tho Directors may determine. 


VIL Candidates for corporate membership who have been elected shall 
qualify a5 members by payment of the first annus! asersement within one 
month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them, or, in 
the case of persons not residing in the United States, within a reasonable 
time. A failure eo to qualify; unless explained to the satisfaction of the 
Executive Committee, shall be construed aa a refusal to become a member. 
If any corporate member shall for two yeurs fall to poy his assessments, 
his nome may, at the discretion of the Executive Comtmittes, be dropped 
from the list of members of the Boolety. 


FX. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS 
I. Fou tae Lomary 


1, The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at ench times aa the Library of Yale College, with which it 
ia deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
af shall receive the permisaion of the Librarian, or of the Librariatl or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College, 


* Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library-upon 
the following conditions: he chal) Bive his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
Pledging himeelt to make good any detriment the Library may suffer fromm 
their loss or injury, the amount of sald detriment ta he determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President; 
and he shall return them within time not exceoding three mouths from 
that of thetr reception, unless ‘epeclal agreement wi Librurian this 
ferm shall be extended. a4 mt 


H. ON tux Oncammzarion oF Braxoums 


1. pict She formation of a Wraiih, ‘a provided ta: the\ Caustitetlon, | 
tho offleers chosen mhall have the right to proposs! Yor coipdrkte aaenbixe 
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ahip in the Society such persons a3 may seem eligible to them, and, pending 
ratification according to Article ITV of the Constitution, these eandidates 
shall receive the JocmvaL and all notices jssued by the Society. 


2. Tho annual fee of the members of a branch ehall be collected by the 
Treasurer of the Society, in the usual manner, and in order to defray the 
current expenses of « branch the Directors shall authorize the Tressorer 
of the Society to forward from time to time to the duly authorized officer 
of the branch stich sums aa may seem proper to’ the Treasurer. The ec- 
counts of the Treasurer of the branch shall be audited annusily and a 
statement of the audit shall be sent to the Treasurer of the Society to be 
included in his annual report. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


The mumber placed after the address indicates the year of sloction, 
} Designates inembers deceased since the animal meeting 


ee 
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Prof. Ioxazto Guimt, University af Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure 24.) 
1803. 

Prof. Arcmmatp H. Sarce, University of Oxtord, England. 1893, 

Prot. Apoty Exaan, University of Berlin, Germany. (Peter Lennéstr. 36, 
Berlin-Dahlem.) 1903. 

Prot, Kast. F. Gmipwen, University of Marburg, Germany, 1905, 

Sir Gronor A. Guireson, K.C.LE,, Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey, Eng- 
land. Corporate Member, 1889; Honorury, 1905 

Prof, Knvanp Mrrzn, University of Berlin, 
Borlin-Lichtertelde.) 1908. 

Prof. Heamaxx Jacont, University of Bonn, Germany, (Niebuhratrass 
58.) 1909, 

Prot. ©. Sxoucx Hunononse, University of Leiden, Netherlands, (Rapen- 
berg 61.) 1924, 

Prot. Srivarw Lévr, Collige de France, Paris, France, (® Rue Guy-de-la- 
Bross, Paris, Ve.) 1917. 

Prof. Anrnus Axrnony Macponert, University of Oxford, England. 1918, 

Feaxcors Tuvseav-Danatx, Membre de I'Tnstitut de France, Musée du 
Louvre, Paris, France. 1018. 

Sir Anruvrx Evans, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, England, 1019, 

Prof. V. Scuen, Membre de {'Iustitut de France, dt Rus du Cherché 
Midi, Paris, France. 1920. 

Prof. Famentcox W, ‘Trowas, University of Oxford, England. 1920. 

Rév. Pare MJ. Lageawor, Boole archéologique frangaise de Palestine, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 1921. 


Don Leone Canranr, Dvoa pt Seamonera, Villino Cactani, 13 Via Giacomo 
Medici, Rome 29, Italy. 1922. 


Prof. Momz Wosremxtrz, German University of Prague, Crechoslovakin. 
{Prague IT, Opatovicki 8.) L923, 


Prof, Hrixatcu Znwurey, University of Lei Germany. (Ritterstr. 
16/22.) 1993, ~~ 


Prof. Pau. Pexiuzor, Collige de France, Paria, Prance. (35 Rue de Varenne, 
Paris, VII.) 1624. 


Prof. Kunr Serax, University of Berlin, Germany. (Berlin-Wilmerador?, 
Konatanzerstr. 36,) 1997, i. 
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Sir Jomy Massmart, Kt, CLE, LittD., Gorton Castle, Simla, India, 
1iE8. 
Prof, Friuness Perare, Kt., D.C.L., University College, London, England 
1g28. 
Sir Avnet, Stem, K.0..E., Srinagar, Kashmir, India, 1028, 
[Total: 25] 


HONORARY ASSOCIATES 


Fiohi Marsha) Viscount Atcenpr, G.C.B., G.OMLG., Naval and Military 
Club, London, England. 1922, 
Hon. Cranes RE. Cuann, 055 Park Ave, New York, NS. ¥, 1921, 
Rev. Dro Ore A. Giazenmoox, American Cony), Nice, France, 1921. 
Pres. Paaxx J. Goooxow, The Johns Hopkina University, Baltimore, Md. 
Hd & 
Hon. Coanmes Evans Hooues, 1020 Fifth Ave, New York, N. ¥. 1922, 
Hon. Hever Moniesrmav, 417 Park Ave., New York, N.Y, 1921. 
Hon. Sao-Ke Atrurp S2y, Chinese Miniater to the United States, Chinese 
Lovation, Washington, D. C. 1922: 
Hon, Wit1am Howarn Tarr, Chicf Justice, The Supreme Court of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 1021. 
[Total: 8] 
CORPORATE MEMBERS 
Namet marted with * are those of ifs membere. . 
Mancus Aaron, 6504 Aylesboro Ave., Pittshurgh, Pa. 1921 
Mosrara Ageasst, Caricton College, Northfield; Minn. 1927. 
Rev. Dr. Jowriy Eowarus Ansort, 120 Hobart Ave, Summit, N. J. 1900. 
“Pred, Crave Antex (Dropsie College), 204) North. Browl St, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1884. 
Prof. A. WitiaAM Ant, Susquehanna Wniversity, Setinagrove, Pa. LO2t. 
Prof. & Katsixaswamr Arvanoan (Univ. of Madras), “ Srijayavasam,” 
1 East Mada St, Mylapore, Madras, India, 1924, 
Dr. Wittiamw Foxweet Anata, Director, American School of Oriental 
Research, P. 0, Box 833, Jerusalem, Palestine, 1015. 
A. Yosur du, MA, 6 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 1, England. 1928. 
Prof. Heeeeer C. Atrewan, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pa. 1921. 
Prof. 'T) Gronoe Antex (Univ. of Chicago), 5460 Ridgewood Court, Chi- 
eago, Tl. 1917. 
Prof. Oswato T. Attis, 26 Alexander Hall, Princeton Theological Bemi- 
nary, Princeton, N. J. 1016. 
Navure H. Anapraw:, 3400 Serond. Boulevard, Detroit, Mich, 1925, 
Prof, A.J, Axmtan, M.A. The Cambridge Institute, Nagore, 8. Indin. 1928. 
THroporr Aspnews, 14 East Blackwell 8t.. Dover, N. J, 1028. 
Prof, Suicent Anaki, The Peereas’ School, Acyama, Tokyo, Japan. 1916. 
Prof, J. C. Agcnen [Yale Univ.), Box 1443, Yale Biation, New Haven, 
Conn. 1016, 
6 
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Rev. Roarer ©, Anusrroxs, Ph.D., 85 Asquith Ave. Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada. 1926, 

Prof. K. Asakawa, Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 1904. 

L. A. Avr, 12 Elmhurst Place, West Wainut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1021. 

Orro J, Baan, 5815 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Iii. 1928, : 

Mrs. Srmow Bacnasacn, 1040 Winding Way, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1928. 

Dean Wrt1am Faeorerc Bank (Pacific School of Religion), 2616 College 
Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 1920, 

Rey. Faepracx A. Barrier, American School of Oriental Research, P. O. 
Box 333, Jerusalem, Palestine. 1926. 

Prot, Moses Baitxr {Wellesley College), 6 Norfolk Terrace, Wetlosicy, 
Masa. 1922. 

Invine W. Bator, 420 Raldwin Dormitory, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1928. 

Crautes Cuancy Baxenr, 1180 Patio Piace, Loa Angeles, Calif. 1016, 

Rev. Davin D. Baxen, 25 Scotland St., Edinburgh, Scotland: 1928. 

Rabbi Bemxaxn S. Basuencen, Fowler Hotel, Lafayette, Ind. 1027. 

Lovrs Bawurnara, ¢/o L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, N. J. 1928. 

*Dr. Huser Bayniyo, 17 East 128th St, New York, N. ¥. 1015. 

Mrs, East H. Bagzurn, 42 Haven St., Reading, Mass. 1925. 

“Putte Lewonr Barrovr, 191 Indian Road, Piedmont, Calif. 1917. 

Rabbi Hexar Bazxsrox, Ph.D., 3516 Main St., Houston, Texas. 1921. 

"Prof, LaRor Casu Barrer, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn, 1003. 

*Prof. Gronar A. Barros (Univ. of Pennsylvania), N. E. Cor. 43rd and 
Spruce Sta, Philadelphia’ Pa. 1888, 

Mra, Frances Crosuy Danrres, Box 116, Baguio, P. L igel, 

Mrs, Danrex M, Bares, 61 Brattle St., Cambridge, Masa, 1012. 

Prof. Minzz Saute Bares, University of Nanking, Nanking, Chins, 1926. 

Prof. Lonixg W. Barres (General Theol: Seminary), 6 Chelsea Square, 
New York, N.Y. 1994. 

“Prof. Hantan P. Beacu (Drew Theol. Seminary), 57 Madison Ave. Madi- 
gon, N. J. 1898. 

Mise Vinatria Beaute, | West 67th St. New York, N, Y, 1927. 

Rey, Wititam Y¥, Bet, Ph. D., 218 West 130th St.. New York, N.Y. 1923. 

*Prof. Suatran K. Benyatkcan (Deccan College), Bilvakunja, Bhamburda, 
Poona, India. 1014. 

*Atnexr Farweut. Bewrs, 49 Central Si.. Boston, Masa. 1027. 

Prof. Hanorn H. Benpex, Prinocton University, Princeton, N. J. 1906. 

Rev, Cuantes PD. Bexsamry, PhD., Somerton, Philadelphia, Pa. 1926, 

Prof. C. Tueppoxe Thevzr, DD. (Lutheran Theol, Seminary), 7304 Boyer 
St, Mt. Airy, Pa. ote. 

Dr. ©... Beno, Soerskarta, Java, Dutch East Indies. 1926. 

Oscan Sige Third and Plum Ste, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1920, 

fs FEXAUD, Clarkstown Country Club, N- . N.Y. 94 

Tsaac W, Brawn, 625 York St., Denver, Colo. gy 

Dr. Smiacow Srer, lil Fifth Ave, New York, N. ¥. 1098. 

Prot. Grouor R. Benny, Colgate University, Hamilton, X.Y. 1907, 
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Mrs. Anxerre S. Bevenmnar, 04 Campden Hill Road, London W. 8, Eng- 
land. 1928; i 

Prof. D. R. Baanvagkaw (Univ. of Calcutta), 35 Ballygunge Circular 
Road, Calcutta, India, 1921. 

Prof. A. E. Bromtow (Central Philippine College), care of Fannie Doane 
Home, Granville, Ohio, 1927 (1922). 

Prof. Ganea Bisnen, M.A., Vedic Bhratri College, Dera Ismail Khan, 
India. 1928. 

Cant. W. Btsnor, Associate Curator, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D, C.. 1817. 

Prof, F, Lovett Bixay, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 1928, 

Rabbi Evaxne Bracuscnteors, Box 343, Far Rockaway, N. ¥. 10928. 

Pres. Fioro EH. Buaox, American College, Sofia, Bulgaria. 21028. 

Pres. James A. Bruarapect, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif, 1928, 

Prot, Frank Rixgootp Biake (Johns Hopkina Univ.), 1600 Park Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 1900. 

Rabbi Sumtpox H. Braxx, Ph.D. Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 21926. 

Rev. Dr. Josnus Brocu, New York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave. New 
York, N.Y. 1921. 

Prof. Lxoxaxp Rroomriety (University of Chicago), 5454 Everett St., Chi- 
eago, Ill, 1927 (1917). 

T°Prof. Mavatce Broomrixcy, The Johns Hopkina University, Baltimore, 
Ma. 1881. 

Mrs. Macnzice Broomrmp, ¢/o Townsend Scott and Son, 209 East Fay- 
ette St, Baltimore, Md. 1928. 

Prof. Pavt. F. Broomstaurr, Wittenberg Colleges, Springfield, Ohio, 1916, 

Emanvet Boasnrns, 1296 Deluware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y, 1921. 

Groser Boramaxoyr, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il 19265. 

Rev. Paut Otar Bovorne, Mohulpahari, Santal Parganas, India. 1928. 

Prot. Faanz M. T. BO, DD. PLD, (Univ. of Leiden), Raponburg 53, 
Leiden, Holland, 1928. 

Rey, Avuvar M. Botpvc, &T.L., The Marist College, Brookland, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 192. 

*Prof, Groruxe M. Bowusno (Ohio State Univ.), 777 Franklin Ave. 
Cotumbus, Ohio, 1894. 

Prof. Camrnett, Boxnxen, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1920, 

Prof Cuszence Bouma, Th.D. (Calvin College}, 925 Alexander St, S. EB, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 1923, 

Rev. Joux Wicx Bowmas, M.A. The Theological Seminary, American 
Presbyterian Mission, Saharanpur, U. P., India. 1923. 

Rey. A. M. Boren, 114 Rue du Bac, Paris VIl*, France. 1928. 

Warsow Borers, 5552 University Ave., Chicago, Ill, 1928, 

Prof. Cuantes S. Buavex, Northwestern University, Evanston, Til. 1926, 

Aanzow Buay, M.D., 2027 Spruce St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 1924, 

Prof. James Hexny Breastm, University of Chicago, Chieago, Ill. 1891 

Rabbi Bargxerr R. Barcxwer, 8206 Euclid Ave, Cleveland, Ohio. 1926. 
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Miss Est Grace Bataos, Hotel Holley, 36 Washington Square West, 
Now York, N.¥. 10920, — 

Prof. Gronck WreTon Brrooa, M.Sc, (Drew Thool: Seminary}, Green 
Village Road, Madison, N.J. 1023. 

Rev. Onautes D. Broxensnme, Lock Box 56, Alma, Mich. 1917, ; 

Mra. Bearmce ALLAm Beooxs, Ph.D, (Wellesley College), 9 Sinte St., 
Wellesley, Mass. 1919. | 

Davin A. Brown, 60 Boston Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 1921, 

Prof. Grouse Witam Bows, Kennedy School of Missions, 55 Elizabeth 
St, Hartford, Conn. 1000. 

Dean Oswatp E. Brows, Vanderbilt University School of Religion, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 1926. 

Prof. W. Nouay Brows, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pi. 
fie: 

Prof, Cant Dantrvo Buon, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1892. 

Prof, Faancis W. Buckure (Oberlin Gradunte Schon) of Theology), 69 
South Professor St., Oberlin, Ohio. 1026. 

Dr. Luotow 5. Hura, Assistant Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
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Atrxaxper H. Britock, State Mutual Building, Worcester, Mass, 1810, 

Prof. Mian Boxsows (Brown Univ,), 262 Fiith St, Providence, RL 
1025, 

Prot, Romar Burm, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
1hils. 
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